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TO TEACHERS. 



QUALIFY pupils by daily vocal drill, by special aid as required, 
and by general and syslematic inslruclion, for each lesson, A 
reading which does not demand preparatory labor is not 
adapted lo the needs of ibe class. 

2'he I,essons of Fart F'irst should be used for Reading Extrdses. 
Require the class lo commit lo memory and recite the most important 
principles, definitions, and examples, both separately and in concert. 
Review the lessons, and do not commence Part Second until the pupils 

S'art Second is not simply a collection of readings, but also a dic- 
tionary and cyclopedifi, containing needful aids which are to be turned to 
profitable account. Never omii the Preliminary Exercises; but require the 
pupils tp,, pronounce, gpel{,.^ct define (he words in the notes. Often 
require th'stftib corain^nCe^-rt'itN.Aie last word of a paragraph in the read- 
ing an^ Qrpnoijttce.tmclc-to ^he ffrsv. Also direct their attention to the 
acceiiic'a.(i£'rS^'flied -leU&T». 'C^kl^fto exercise their judgment and taste 
by requiting them to determine what principle of elocution each reading 
lesson is best adapted to illustrate. 

Sefore the Final heading, be sure that the pupils understand 
the lesson. Adopt a simple order of examination, and let them give the 
leading thoughts in ihcir own language, leithout formal questions .- for 
example, _rff3^, the title of the piece ; secondly, the words liable to mispro- 
nunciation, both in the notes and the reading; thirdly, the objects men- 
tioned, and the facts concerning these objects ; fourthly, the narrative or 
connected thoughts, and the portion illustrated by the picture, if any; 
and fifthly, the moral or what the lesson teaches. 

2'he Index to the ^otes is of the utmost importance, and ought 
to be employed daily. Make special efforts ' to give pupils great facility 

fcUUCATION PEPT 

AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS are MBfMjurrf against the use, in their fuitica- 
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<pREFjlCE. 



GOOD READING, the primary educational 
requisite, the most useful and interesting of 
the accomplishments, is rarely attained in its 
excellence, without conscientious and effective training 
in youth. Hence, it is here purposed to combine in a 
comprehensive volume of moderate size, complete in 
all its parts, the right material and needful aids for 
intermediate classes and the mass of stud^ts who can 
not command sufficient time for the mastery of a larger 
and more intricate elocutionary reading-book. 

The Treatise on Elocution is simple and practical, 
presenting the subject both as a science and an art. 
Its divisions in Pronunciation and Expression, and their 
relations to each other, are exhibited to the eye by a 
Series of Blackboard Diagrams. Printed in large type, 
with apt examples from the choicest writers for illus- 
tration, many of which are beautiful in expression and 
rich in sentiment, and arranged for class exercises rather 
than tasks, the sections of this Treatise will prove most 
interesting for reading-lessons. The principles and 
rules are stated in language so succinct and perspicuous 
that the necessity of exceptions is avoided. Several 
examples under each section are left unmarked, thus 
affording opportunity for the exercise of judgment, 
taste, and discrimination. 

In this Edition, all of Webster^s marked letters are 
used as required to indicate pronunciation. Its phonic 
alphabet is made complete by the addition of the com- 
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PREFACE. 

bined letters, ou, tih, €ti, th, Wh, and ng. This marked 
type affords nearly all the advantages of pure pho- 
netics, without incurring any of the objections, and is 
as easily read as though unmarked. Its daily and judi- 
cious use in the Body of the Readings and Notes, marking 
doubtful words and localisms not less than once at each 
opening of the book, can not fail to form the habit of 
correct pronunciation, 

The Readings of Part Second embrace exciting and 
interesting narratives, spirited conversations, rare bal- 
lads, dramatic lyrics, prose recitations, etc., specially 
adapted to illustrate the principles of rhetorical delivery. 
They are calculated to awaken interest and enthusiasm, 
and develop a laudable ambition, love of country and 
domestic virtues. They are graded in a systematic 
manner, presenting the simplest first in order, and di- 
vided into formal sections, in each of which a leading 
subject is treated, or a single element of Elocution made 
prominent. The wood-cuts are unsurpassed by those of 
any similar text-book. 

The Aids preparative to the readings are unusually 
complete. Pronunciation is indicated as needed at each 
opening of the book. More than a thousand foot-notes 
are introduced which give the pronunciation of the 
words re-spelled ; definitions ; explanations Of classical, 
historical, and other allusions ; and biographical sketches 
of the authors of selections, and of persons whose names 
occur in the readings. This aid is given on the page 
where first needed, and a complete Index to the Notes 
is added for general reference. 

New York, August, 1B76. 
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ELOCUTiaNv 



ELOCUTION is the mode of utterance or delivery 
of any thing spoken. It may be good or had. 
2. Good MocuHon is the art of ottering ideas under- 
standingly, correctly, and eflFectively. It embraces the 
two general divisions, Obthoept and Expression. 



O^TITOJEJ'PT'. 

ORTHOEPY is the art of correct pronunciation. 
It embraces Abticdiation, Syllabication, and 
Accent. 






Orthoepy has to do with separate words — the production 
of their oral elements, the combination of these elements to 
form sjllables, and the aooentnation of the right syllables. 

' Blackboard Diagrauu.— Re- the coDTenience of jaaog teachen 

gudisg block txiard diogrsma &s in- than to serve ob constant reminders, 

vUtptWiMe, in conducting mont sac- to nil educators, ol the importance of 

ceaaf all j class exercises in elocatinn, emplojing the perceptive facoItieH 

they aie here intiadnced not less for in connection witii Oral instruction. 
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INDEPENDENT FIFTH READER. 



:.i.;.4lfj:GyLATioN. 



DEFijanoj^s. 

ARTICULATION is the distimt utterance of the 
. oral elements in syllables and words. 

2. Oral Jllemetits are the sounds that, ottered sepa- 
rately- or in combination, form syllables and words. 

3. Oral SJiements are ^Produced by different posi- 
tions of the organs of speech, in connection with the 
voice and the breath. 

4. The Principal Organs of Speech are the lips, 
the teeth, the tongue, and the paJate. 

5. Voice is induced by the action of the breath 
upon the larynx.' 

6. Oral J^iements are divided into three classes : 
eighteen tonics, fifteen subtonics, and ten atonics. 

7. Tonics are pure tones produced by the voice, with 
but slight use of the organs of speech. 

8. Subtonics are tones produced by the voice, Tnodi- 
fied by the organs of speech. 

9. Atonies are mere breathings, modified by the 
organs of speech. 

10. Letters are characters that axe used to represent 
or modify the oral elements. 

//. The Alphabet is Divided into vowels and con- 
Bonants. 

t2. Vowels are the letters that usually represent the 
tonics. They are o, e, i, o, u, and sometimes y.^ 

IS. A "Diphthong is the imion of two vowels in a 
syllable ; as ou in our, ea in bread. 

fi.. A ?Vo^er 2)y?AMo«y is the union of two vowels 
in a syllable, neither of which is silent : as ou in out, 

' LSrynx. — The larynx is the up- ' W not a Vowel. — W, not repre- 
per paM of the trachea, or windpipe, senting a tonic, ia Snlj a ci 
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ORAL ELEMENTS. 17 

t5, :An Improper Diphthong is the union of two 
vowels in a syllable, one of which is silent ; as oa in l5af, 

f6. A Triphthong ia the union of three vowels in a 
syllable ; as eau in beo« (bO), i&u, in aMmi (adu'). 

i7. Consonants are the letters that usually represent 
either subtonic or atonic elements. They are of two 
kinds, single letters and combined, including all the 
letters of the alphabet, except the vowels, and the com- 
binations (ih, ^, fl^, ng ; til subtonic, and th atonic. 

78. Labials are letters whose Oral elements are chiefly 
formed by the lips. They are &, f>, w, and Wh. J/" is a 
nasal labial. P and t are labio-dentals. 

79 . S>entats are letters whcrae Aral elements are chiefly 
formed by the teeth. They are j, s, z, tih, and ^. 

20. Linguals are letters whose Oral elements are 
chiefly formed by the tongoe. They are d, I, r, and t. 
iV is a nasal-lingnal ; y, a lingua-palatal, and th, a lin- 
gua-dental. 

2/. tt^latats arc letters whose oral elemente are 
chiefly formed by the palate. They are g and Jc. NO 
is a nasal-palatal. 

32. Cognates are letters whose oral elements are 
produced by the same organs, in a similar manner; 
thus, / is a cerate of « / k of g, ete. 

3S. Alphabetic Equivalents are letters, or combi- 
nations of letters, that represent the same elements, or 
sounds ; thus, £ is an equivalent of e, In pique. 

II. 
OKAL ELEMEm'S. 

IN sounding" the tonics, the organs should be fally 
opened, and the stream of sonnd from the tliroat 
should be thrown, as much as possible, dirgctly upward 
' Ooniotuuit. — The term cwfcw- ly need in words without having a 
luxnt, literally meaning aoimding vowel connected with them in the 
aUh, ia applied to these letters and same eyllable, although their oral 
oombinctions because they ai« rue- dementi may be uttered separately, 
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18 INDEPENDENT FIFTH READER. 

against the roof of the moufh. Theee elements should 
open with an abrupt and ea^losive f5rce, and then 
dimlniah gradually and equably to the end. 

In producing the suhtonic and atduic elements, it is 
important to presa the organs upon each other with 
great firmness and tension ; to throw the breath upon 
them with force ; and to prolong the sound sufficiently 
to give it a full impression on the ear. . ;, 

The instructor will first require the students to pro- 
nounce a cfLtch-word once, and then produce the oral 
element represented by the marked vowel, or lUMc 
consonant, iour times— thus ; fige — S, S, a, a ; ate — a, a, 
a, a ; ftt — a, a, ft, i ; S,sh — ft, fi, 4, ft, etc. He will ex- 
ercise the class until each student can utter consecuiively 
all the elementary sounds as arranged in the following 

T^BLE OF ORAL ELEMEJVTS. 







1. TONICS. 






!.&,• 


as in £ge, 


ite. 


«. 6, as in Slk, 


Snd. 


S. 4, 


" it, 


&&. 


S. S,' 


' ll&, 


vgree. 


3. a, 


" art, 


arm. 


10. I, 


' iw 


(ana. 


i- »■ 


" aU, 


baU. 


n. I, 


' ink, 


tnca. 


6. a," 


" Mre, 


«are. 


a 3, 


' aid, 


home. 


e.i,' 


" ask, 


glass. 


IS. (,,' 


' 8n, 


fWst. 


7. 5, 


" M, 


these. 


U- 0, 


' do. 


prove. 



uid without the aid of a vowel. 
Indeed, they frequently form eyUa- 
blee by themselves, aa i&fed^e (H), 
taken {Icn). 

' Iiong and Short TowaIb.— The 
attentioD of the clus should be called 
to the fact that the first element, or 
sound, represented by each of the 
Towels.is usually indicated by a hori- 
zontal line placed over the letter, and 
the second sound by a curved line. 

« A Piftb^-The Jiflh element, or 
sonnd, repreaented by fi, is its jSrtl 
or Alphabetie sound, modified or 
■ofteoed by r. In its production, 



the lipa, placed near); together, are 
held immovable while the student 
tries to say &. 

> A Sixth.— The tixth element rep- 
resented by &, ia a Bound interme- 
diate between a, as heard in at, ash, 
and n, as in arm, art. It is produced by 
prolonging and slightly softening E. 

i B Third.— The third element rep- 
resented by e, is c as heard in «nd,pro- 
longed, and modi Eed or softened by r. 

' O modified.— The modified oral 
element of o, in this woA, is repre- 
sented by S, the same mark as its 
rc^^olar second power. This modl- 
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15. u,* aa in -eube, «ure. I 17. u, as in full, pu^. 

16. u, " Md, hil^. 18. ou, " our, house. 



b, as in bslte. 



jom. 



II. SUBTONICS. 

orft. 

diia, 

gig- 

^'oint 

&ne. 



mild, mind, 
wame, wi/te. 



9. T^ as in rake, bar. 

10. th, " this, with. 

11. % " wine, »i9e. 
1^. M, " w?ake, icige. 

i.4. z, " zest, 



15. zh. 



amre, glazier. 



i. /, asin/ame, 
$. h, " Aark, 

5. ^, " (Hnd, 
4 ^, " pipe, 

6. s, " same. 



III. ATONICS. 
ha,VTD. 

Mm. 
pump. 



6. ^ as in £ai^, ^oas^. 

7. ih, "■ fhank, youfh. 

8. di, " diase, mardh. 

9. ^, " ^ade, ^ake. 
10. Trti,» " Trfiale, -vMte. 



FIRST require the student to pronounce distinctly 
the word containing the atonic element, then the 
subtonic cerate, uttering the element after each word — 



fied or medium element tobj be pro- 
ducad by uttering the sound of o In 
not, Hligbtlj softened, with twice ite 
nsual volame, or prolongation. It Is 
QsuaUj given wben short o is imme- 
diately followed by, Jf, ft, w, tt, or th, 
sa in eff, sSft, ndm, cM, btdCk ; also 
in a number of worda where short o 
m directly followed by n, or final 
B^, as In gflne, begiine > Idng, pidnff, 
ednff, thrdiig, vrdng. Smast says, 
To give the extreme short soand of 
to snch words is affectation; to 
^Te them the full sound of bioad 9 
[a In ftll], is vulgar. 



■ n initial—^, at the beginning 

of words, wben long, has the sound 
of yu, as in fiae. 

* R triUed. — In triSmg r, the tip 
of the tongue is made to vibrate 
against the njdf of the mouth. Fre- 
quently require the student, ftfter a 
full inhalation, to trill t continuous- 
ly, as Ifing as possible. 

' Wh.— To produce the oral ele- 
ment of 1^, the student will blow 
from the center of the mouth— first 
compressing the lips, and then sud- 
denly relaxing them whilo the &ir 
in escaping. 
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thus: lip, p; orJ, &, etc. The attention of the pupil 
shonld be called to the fact that cognates are produced 
hy the same organs, in a similar manner, and Only differ 
in one being an undertone, and the other a whisper. 

ATONICS. SUBTONICS. 

li/>, J? or&, 6. 

/j/e, /. case, n. . 

White, Wh wise, w, . 

save, s 0eal, z. 

^ade, ^ a^ure, zk. 

dharm, (9a. ^oin, j. 

t&tt, t. d\A, d. 

fhing, flit this, th. 

*in*, *. gig, g. 

■ /'■ IV 

ALPHABETIC EQUIVALEJVTS. 

THE instructor will require the students to read or 
recite the Table of Alphabetic Equivalents, using 
the following formula : The Alphabetic Equivalents of 
A first power are ai, au, ay, e, ea, ee, ei, ey ; as in the 
words gotn, gauge, stray, melee", great, vein, they. 

I. TONIC ELEMENTS. 

For a, ai, au, ay, e, ea, ee, ei, ey; as in gain, g&uge, 
strSy, melee', great, vein, the^. 

For a, ai, ua; as in plfie'd, gwfiranty. 

For a, au, e, ea, ua ; as in hawnt, sergeant, heart, gward. 

For a, au, aw, eo, o, oa, cm; as in %v\i, h^wk, 
G^i^e, c6rt, broad, bSMght. 

For a, ai, e, ea, ei/ as in diai'r, th^re, swefir, hdi'r. 

For e, ea, ee, ei, eo, ey, i, ie; as in read, deep, ceil, 
people, key, vaJise, field. 

For 6, a, ai, ay, ea, ei, eo, ie, u,ue; as in any, said, 
says, head, heifer, leopard, friend, bwry, gwSss, 

For §, ea, i, o, ou, u, ue, y ; as in garth, girl, word, 
scoui;ge, bum, gt^don, myrrh. 
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For i, a% ei, eye, ie, oi, ui, up, y, ye; as in cSsle, 
sleight, eye, die, choir, gMlde, bay, my, rye. 

For I, ai, e, ee, ie, o, oi, u, ui, y ; as in captain, 
pretty, been, sieve, women, tortoise, bwsy, bwlld, hymn. 

For 6, an, eau, eo, ew, oa, oe, oo, ou, ow ; as in haut- 
boy, beaw, yeoman, sew, coal, fije, door, sow!, blow. 

For 6, a, ou, ow ; as in what, hOwgh, knSwledge. 

For g, ew, oe, ob, ou, u, ui / as in grew, shoe, spoon, 
sgwp, rude, fruz't. 

For ii, eau, eu, ew, ieu, iew, ue, ui; as in beouty, 
fead, new, ftdi'eu, view, hue, juice. 

For u, 0, oe, oo, ow; as in love, doeg, bIcNjd, young. 

For u, 0, 00, ou; aa in wolf, bdbk, could. 

For ou, ow ; as In now. 

For oi (al), oy; as in hoy. ^ 
-J 

11. SUBTONIC AND ATONIC ELEMENTS. 

For f, gh, ph; as in cough, ajmpk. 
For j, g ; as in gem, gin. 

For k, e, «A, gh, q ; as in -eole, -eon^A, lon^^, etijuette. 
For s, ? / as in ^eli, ^ity. 

For t, d, th, pMh; as in danced, Thames, phthisic. 
For V, /, ph; as in tf, St«2>Aen. 
For y, i ; as in pinzon. 
For z, e, §, ar ,• as in suffice, roge, awbec. 
For zh, g, s; as in roagre, o^ier. 
For 1^, n ; as in anger, bank. 
For tih, t; as in fus/ian. 

For^, c, 9^, s, ss, t; as in ocean, ?Aaige, sure, 
assure, martial. 



ORAL ELEMEJrrS COMBINED. 

AFTER the instructor has given a class thorCugh drill 
±\. on the preceding tables as arranged, the following 
exercise will be found of great value, to improve the 
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oiganB of speech and the voice, as well as to femiliarize 
the student with different combinatlona of sound. 

As the fith element represented by a, and the third 
element of e, are always immediately followed by the 
oral element of r in words, the t is introduced in like 
manner in these exercises. Since the sioAh sound of a, 
when not a syllable by itself, is always immediately fol- 
lowed by the oral element of f, n, or 5, in words, these 
letters are here employed in the same manner. 

I. TONICS AND SUBTONICS. 



ibi, 


bi, 


ba. 


b9. 


bar. 


baf; 


b«. 


b6, 


b«r; 


lb, 


lb; 


Ob, 


6b, 


Ob; 


ub. 


nb. 


ub; 


oub. 


da, 


di. 


da, 


da, 


dar, 


iM; 


de. 


di. 


dSr; 


Id, 


Id; 


od. 


M, 


od; 


ud. 


M, 


ud; 


oud. 


ga, 


g4. 


gS, 


ga. 


g4r. 


gin 


ge, 


k 


g5r; 


'g. 


Ig; 


m. 


Og, 


og; 


ug. 


4g, 


ug; 


oug. 


«.J4s, 


J4r, 


te 


ja. 


ja.. 


ja; 


jer, 


J6, 


JS; 


Ig. 


Ig; 


9g, 


6g, 


eg; 


ug. 


Sg, 


ug; 


oug. 


las. 


lar, 


I9, 


la. 


m. 


la; 


ler. 


16, 


M; 


n, 


11; 


ul. 


01, 


ol; 


ul. 


U, 


ul; 


oul. 


m&s, 


ragr 


mo, 


ma. 


mi. 


me; 


mer 


mS, 


ml; 


Im, 


Im; 


om, 


Om, 


om; 


om. 


6m, 


um 


oum. 


3. Sn, 


an, 


an, 


am. 


nan. 


an; 


5n, 


em. 


«n; 


iy, 


ny; 


no. 


no. 


n6; 


nu. 


nu. 


nu; 


nou. 


aiig. 


irn 


ang 


af, 


Sng, 


ang 


«ng. 


«rn, 


5ng; 



Ing, Ing ; 6ng, ong, ong ; ung, iing, fing ; oun. 

rft, ra, rSr, rS, ra, T&t \ re, rer, r6 ; 

rl, ri ; rO, r5, ro ; ru, ru, ra ; rou. 

4. ftth, 6th, af, eth, firth, ath ; 6th, erth, eth ; 

thi, thi ; th6, tftO, feho ; thii, thu, thii ; thou, 

ve, va, var, va, vAf, va; vgr, ve, v6; 

Iv, Iv ; OT, 6v, fiv ; Gv, uv, ov ; ouv. 

wft, wa, wfir, wft, wa, waf ; wir, w6, wS ; 

wi, wl ; wO, w6, WQ ; wil, wu, wii ; wou. 
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5. y&, y&, ya, ya, y&r, yan ; ye, y6, yer ; 

J% y^i JO, y6, yg; ju, yil, yu; you. 

zou ; zdb, zu, za ; zoo, zd, zd ; ^ ^ ; 

zer, z6, ze ; zaf, zSr, z^, za, z&, zS. 

ouzh ; uzh, iah, uzh ; Qzb, dzh, ozh ; Izh, Izh ; 

grzh, ^zli, Szk ; af, arzh, ^h, azh, &zh, izh. 

II. TONIC AND "ATONIC COMBINATIONS. 



r. «, 


a, fa. 


tfi. 


mr. 


fas; 


fi, 


ft, 


fer; 


tt, 


If; ot 


Of, 


of; 


af. 


it, 


uf; 


ouf. 


h«r, 


bin, ha, 


ha. 


hi. 


hi; 


h6. 


he. 


h«r; 


hi, 


hi; hS, 


h6. 


hu; 


ho. 


hu, 


W; 


ho«. 


tt, 


Sk, ijk. 


iik. 


ark. 


at; 


iik. 


Sk, 


«rk; 


kr, 


kl; ko. 


ka. 


ko; 


ku. 


ku. 


ki; 


kou. 


!. ep, 


ap, ap. 


6p, 


«rp, 


p4f; 


p6. 


Pl. 


per; 


Pl, 


pi; 5p, 


<5bp. 


Wi 


pu. 


pu. 


poo 


;oup. 


if, 


Srs, as. 


ta. 


a,s. 


es; 


sir. 


se. 


si; 


18, 


Is; us, 


as, 


Ss; 


so. 


BU, 


su; 


ous. 


tis, 


«tr, ta. 


at. 


it, 


at; 


ter. 


6t, 


el; 


tjf, 


ty; ts, 


too, 


t£; 


ut. 


ut. 


it; 


tou. 



S. fliaf, thftr, fha, fha, flia, fha ; fligr, fhe, fli6 ; 
Ifh, (fli; 6€h, ofh, 6fli; uCh, ufh, ufli ; oufli. 
ouCh ; u((h, u<ih, fidh ; 6<ih, o<Jh, 6<Jb ; i((h, l<ih ; 
ercih, eCli, edh ; <(haf, dhS,, (iha, (ihar, <iha, Cha. 
ou^ ; u^, fi^, u^ ; 6t(h, o^, 6^ ; I^ Kh ; 
^6r, ^e, ^6 ; ^an, ^ar, ^a, ^a-, ^a, ^a. 
vi'houjWhii, Whu, Vhu; Who, Who, Wh6; WhI, WhI ; 
Wher, Wh6, Whe ; WhAs, Wbar, Wha, Wha, Wha, Wha. 

VI. 

ERRORS IJV ARTICULATIOJy. 

ERRORS *'» ^rHculaHon arise, ^rs(, from the 
omissioii of one or more elements in a word ; as, 
an' for aii£?. I blln'ness for blindness, 

frien's " fWenefe. | fee's " fitefe. 
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B6f'ly forsdKly. boistrous for 'boisteroiis. 

fiSl's " fie]<?s. (Jhick'n " dhickSn. 

wII'b " wilds. his fry " histflry, 

st6'm, " stdrra. nov'l " nov^l. 

wa'm " w^rm. tiav'l " travel. 

Secondly, from attermg one or more elements that 
should not be sounded ; as, 



ev6n 


for ev'o. 


rav61 


for rav'l. 


heavfin 


" heav'n. 


seTgn 


" sev'n. 


lak6n 


" tak'n. 


S(Jft6n 


" s6f'n. 


sick 6n 


" sick'n. 


shaken 


" shak'n. 


driv61 


" driv'l. 


shov 61 


" shov'l. 


grovSl 


" grov'L 


shrivel 


" shriv'l. 


Thirdly, from suhstitatii 


g one element for another 


as, 








set for Bit. . 


carse 


for cSarse. 


Bfence ' 


^nce. 


report 


" report. 


shet ' 


shfit. 


trftffy 


" trophy. 


for git * 


forgSt 


parent 


" parent. 


cS-re ' 


cSre. 


bfln net 


" bdnnet. 


dfi-nce ' 


dance. 


chil drwn 


" children. 


past ' 


past. 


siiaier 


" caiar. 


&sk ' 


&8k. 


mel I6r 


" mellow. 


griss ' 


grAss. 


piller 


" pil 10m. 


*riU ' 


^hriU. 


mo munt 


" mo m5nt. 


Mirl ' 


\rtiirl. 


harm lies 


" harm Ifess. 


agan ' 


again(ag6n). 


kind niss 


" kindness. 


a ganst ' 


against (a gfinst). 


wis per 


" Vhis per. 


hgrth ' 


hearth (harfli). 


singiTi 


" singing. 



AJVJZrSIS OF WORDS. 

IN order to secure a practical knowledge of t le pre- 
ceding definitions and tables, to learn to spel' apoken 
words by their oral elements, and to understand the 
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ANALYSIS OF WORDS. 25 

Tises of letters in written worde, the instructor will 
require the student to master the foUowing exhaustive, 
though simple analysis. 

Analysis.— 1 at. The word salve, in pronunciation, 
is formed by the union of three oral elements ; sav — 
salve. [Here let the student utter "the three oral ele- 
ments separately, and then pronounce the word.] Tlie 
first is a modified breathing ; hence, it is an afonic. 
The second is a pure tone ; hence, it is a tonic. The 
ihird is a moditied tone ; hence, it is a subtonic. 

2d. The word salve, in writing, is represented by the 
letters ; s a 1 v e — salve. S represents an atonic ; hence, 
it is a consonant. Its oral element is chiefly formed by 
the teeth ; hence, it is a dental. Its oral element is pro- 
duced by the same oigans and in a similar manner as 
the first oral element of z; hence, it is a cognate of z. 
A represents a tonic ; hence, it is a vowel. L is silent, 
^represents a subtonic ; hence, it is a consonant. Its 
oral element is chiefly formed by the lower lip and the 
upper teeth ; hence, it is a labio-dental. Its oral ele- 
tnent is formed by the same organs and in a similar man- 
ner as that of/y hence, it is a cognate of/. E is silent 

Ahaltsis. — ist. The word shoe, in pronunciation, is 
formed by the union of two oral elements ; ^ o — ^oe. 
The^y*^ is a modified breathing ; hence, it is an atonic. 
The second is a pure tone ; hence, it is a tonic. 

2d. The word shoe, in loriting, is represented by the 
letters, ^oe — ^oe. The combination ^ represents an 
atonic ; hence, it is a consonant. Its oral element is 
chiefly formed by the teeth ; hence it is a dental. Its 
oral element is produced by the same oi^ns and in a 
similar manner as the second oral element represented 
by z; hence, it is a cognate of z. The combination oe 
is formed by the union ot two vowels, one of which' is 
silent ; hence, it is an improper diphthong. It repre- 
sents the oral element usually represented by o ; hence, 
it is an alphabetic equivalent of o. 
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VIII. 

RVLES IK ARTICULATJOJ^. 

A AS Ihe JVame of a Letter, or when used as an em- 
phatic word, should be pronounced S (5 in &ge) ; as, 

She did not aay that the three boys knew tlie letter a, bat 
that a boy knew it. 

3. The Word Ji, when not emphatic, is marked 
short (fi.),' though in quality it should lie pronounced 
nearly like a as heard in ask, gi-ass ; as. 

Give a, baby sister a smile, a kind word, and i kiss, 

3. The, when not emphatic nor immediately followed 
"by a word that commences with a vowel sound, shonld 
be pronounced thii ; as, 

The (thtS) peach, the (thfi) plum, thii apple, and the (thfi) 
cherry are ygurs. Did he ask for a pen, or for the pen ? 

A' V "Preceded by 3i- — When u long(« in tube), or 
its alphabetic equivalent cw, is preceded by r, or the 
sound of ^, in the same syllable, it has always the 
sound of o in do ; as, 

Are you sgre that shrewid yQuth wag rgde ? 

5. S may be Tritled when immediately followed 
by a vowel sound in the same syllable. . When thus sit- 
uated in emphatic words, it should always be trilled ; as, 

He is both hrave and true. She said scratching, not scrmoUny. 

IX. 

EXERCISES IJV JRTICULATIOJV. 

SILENT Zetters are here omitted, and the words 
are spelled as ttiey should be pronounced. Students 
will read the sentences several times, both separately 
and in concert, uttering all the oral elements with force 
and distinctness. They will also analyze the words 

' A initial. — A in man7 words, or volume of sound being less than 
as on initial unaccented syllable, is that ot a »ixlh power (6), as in B16a, 
also marked ebort (A), its (juaritity Kin&SEi, al)&ft. 
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bflth as spoken and written, and name the rules in 
articnlation that are illustrate by the exercises. 

1. It miist be so. 

2. I^iil bold bad balz brOk bolts and barz. 

3. Tk\i rSgfe rQ^t round thil riif r6d rCks. 
^. Hi On & hO. Hu hSrd hars&z harni faofs. 

5. Shor ^1 her pathz ar pathz 6v pes. 

6. Ba 1 ^at'z nOt siks dSllarz, biit a d6Uar. - ■ 
T. Charj the old m^n to rihoz a (ihals (Jhez. 

8. Lit seking lit, hafh lit 6v lit bSglld. 

9. Both'z yoths with troths ym. wlked othz. 
10. Arm It with rftgz, & pigml stra wll pgrs It 

- 11. Nou set tha tefhand strficih fehii nOstrtl wid. . 
m. H§ w6(!ht and w6pt, he fSlt and prad fat all. 
13. HIz Iz amidst thu, mists, mfezherd an azh§r ^sl. 
14.. Tk^ idiaiz Whgld and ^erld, and bard thar br^d, 
broun baks. 

15. Jllz and Jasn Jdnz kan ndt sa, — ArOra, alas, amas, 
manna, vtlia, nar, Liina. 

16. Tha. stnf ses^fh, pes appr3(Jh$fti, and thft gud 
min r6j&Is6fli. 

17. Tiitl ^hrod ^hroz bfid him e& that AS vll Tiksnz 
yuzd ^hrilgz, and ^arp, ^hril ^reks. 

18. Storll, tti5wond6d, thiS prodfent rgkrot wudnOt 
6t fehat krod frot 

19. Amidst ^ii mists and kSldfiat frfists, with b8j6st 
lists and stoutest hosts, he thrusts hiz fists Sgfinst thii 
posts, and stm Insists hS sez thu gosts. 

SO. A starm arizfefh 6n thii se, A m6d6l v^ssfel Iz 
strfiggllng amidst thii war 6v Elements, kwlverii^ and 
Alv^ring, ^hrlngkli^ and battling Ilk a flilngklng being. 

21. phastnid, diferl^t Cai6s ! Thu diarmz 6y fchi 
dhgkerd cfhamlagrz Chan mg c!h5njl6sll. Far the ar thii 
(Jhapiets 6v Chanies (Jharitt and thii (Jhails 6v (ihildllk (iher- 
folnSs. Caianj kan n6t dianj thg : fr6m dhildhud to thft 
dhamSl-hoiis, fr6m our fgrst Chlldl^ (iherplngz to tha 
(ihllz 6v thii dherCh-yard, thou art our Oheri <JheftIn6s. 
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II. SYLLABICATION. 

I. 
BEFIJaTlOMS. 

A SYLLABLE is a word, or part of a word, uttered 
by a single impolae of the voice. 

2. A Monosyllabte is a word of OTie syllable; as, s'^ 

3. A ®*>^//a*/(? is a word of #ww syllables; as, Zzi-^. 

4. A Tri^liabie is a word of three syllables ; as, 
f^n-jine-'m.&iit. 

6. A IPotysyiiable is a word ot fom- or -more sylla- 
ble ; as, inno-c&n-cy^ unAn-teTfli-gi-hU-i-ty. 

6. The, Ultimate is the last syllable of a word ; as, 
fvl, in peace^?i^. 

7. The 'PenuU, or penultimate, is the last syllable 
but owe of a word : aa inak, in peace-maA:-er. 

8. The Antepenult, or antepenuMmate, ia the last 
syllable but timo of a word ; aa to, in spon-to-ne-oas. 

9. The T^antepenult is the last syllable but 
three of a word ; as coJ, in vo-caS-u-la-ry. 

ir. 
RVLEB IK SYLLABICATION. 

INITIAL CONSONANTS.— The elements of conso- 
nants that commence words should be uttered dis- 
tinctly, but should not be much prol6i^ed. 

3. THnal Consonants. — Elements that are repre- 
sented by final consonants should be dwelt upon, and 
uttered with great distinctness ; as, 

He geis %old, Kod attempts by his aci* to conceal his iwAtt. 

3. When one Word of a Sentence ends and the 
next begins with the same consonant, or another that ia 
hard to produce after it, a difficulty in utterance arises 
that should be obviated by dwelling on the final como- 
nant, and then taking up the one at the beginning of 
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the next word, in a second impulse of the voice, without 
pausing between them ; as, 

It will paiM jjobody, if the sad dangler regain weither rope. 

Z- . IHnal Cognates. — In uttering the elements of the 
final cognates, b,p,d,t, g, and A, the organs of speech 
should not remain closed at the pauses of discOnree, 
but should be smartly separated by a kind of echo ; as, 

I took down my hat-i, and pyt it upon my head-(^ 

5. Unaccented Syttabtes should be prononnced as 
distinctly as those which are accented; they should 
merely have less force of voice and less prolongation ; as, 

The thonght^a, help^s, home^esj, ^1 did not reeent his 
rgden«8S and harBhriess. 

Very many of the prevailing faults of articulation 
result from a neglect of these rules, especially the second, 
the third, and the last He who gives a full and definite ■ 
sound to final consonants and unaccented vowels, with- 
out stiffness or formality, can not fail to articulate well. 

EXERCISES IN SYLLABICATION.' 

THIRTY years ago, Marseilles^ lay baming in the snn, 
one day. A ^^azing sun, upon a fierce Angusi (fey, wag 
no greater r^ty in Soathem Friince then, than at any other 
time, before or since. 

2. Every thing in Marseilles, and abou^ Mareeillea, had s/dred 
at the fSrrid sky, and been (bin) «^ared at in letam, until a 
etSrinjT habi/ had become universal th^re. 

5." <Srfinger8 were a^dred out of countenance by siknag white 
houses, starii^ white walls, staring white etree^a, atarii^ trac/« 
of irid road, starii^ hilla from whicA verdure was b&mt Sway. 

i. The only things to be seen «ot firedly storing and gldrii^ 
were the vines droopii^ under thrar load of grapes. These did 
occasionally win* a little, as the hot 3ir moved thgir faint leaves. 

' Dlreotion.— students will give for tlio formation of syllableB esch 
the ntunber and camea at the S7I- Italic letter itlastrates. 
Ublea ot wotde, and tell-wbat ri)le 'Blanellles (mSr bSIz'). 
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5. ThSre w^ no vi'iad to make a ripple on the foul water 
witiiiii the harbor, or on the beaatif ul sea witiiou/. The line of 
demarkation between the two colora, blaei and bine, showed 
the point which the pure eea woald not pass ; but it lay as 
quiet as the abftminable pd&l, wiiii which it never raixetf. 

6. Bdaii^ wiiiiout awnings wCre too ho^ to \a\iLch ; ships blis- 
tered at their moorings ; the stones of the qoajrs (kez) had not 
coolerj for months. 

7. The universal st&K made the eyes ache. Toward the dis- 
tant line of Italian (f t£il'y^) coast; indeec/, it was a little re- 
lieved by light clouds of mis^, slowly risii^ from the evapora- 
tion of .the sea ; but it sbttene^ nowhere else. 

8. Far Away the etdring rSatfa, deep in dus(, stilred from the 
hillsic^e, stared from the hdllow, stared from the interminable 
plain. Far away the dusty vines overhanging wayside cottages, 
and the monotonous wayside avenues of parchecf ^rees without 
^Aade, drooped beneatii the stare of €arQi and sky. 

9. So, too, drooped the horses with drowsy bells, in 16ng files 
of car(s, creeping slowly toward the interior ; so did their re- 
cumbent (drivers, when they were HvaJce, which rdrely hap- 
•peaod ; so did the exAausted laborers in the fielife. 

10. Every thing that flved or ^rew (groo) wag oppressed by 
the gl&xe ; excep/ the lizard, posing swiftly over rough stone 
walls, and the 9[ead&, chlrpii^ his dry hot chirp, like a rat^te. 
The very dns( was scorched Srown, and something quivered in 
the atmosphere as if the 4ir itself were p&nting. 

11. BIin(fo, shutters, eflrtains, awnings, were all closed to 
keep out the stflre. Or&nt it bnt a chiiLt or keyhole, and it 
shot in like a white-hot arrow. 

jf2. The cbftrches were freest from it. To come out of the 
twilight of ^rillars and arches— dreamily trotted with wigking 
lamps, dreamily peopled with ugly old sAfidowa piously dozing, 
spitting, and beggii^ — was to plang^ into a fiery river, and 
swim for life to the neares/ sMp of shade. 

13. So, with people lounging and lying wherever shade wag, 
with bat little hum of tongues or barking of dd^^s, with occa- 
sional jangling of discordant church bells, and rattling of 
vicious drums, Marseille^, a fac^ to be strdngly smel^ and 
tested, lay broiling in the sun one day. 
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III. ACCENT. 



BEFimTIOJ^S. 



ACCENT is the peculiar iSrce given to one or more 
l\. syllables of a word. 

3. In Words which have two Syllables accented, 
the more fSrcible accent is called primary, and the less 
forcible, secoTidary ; as AaJ-i-TA-tion. 



C^e^en/ 



'^i' 



3. The Mark of Actete Accent ['], heavy, isn§ed 
to indicate pririmry accent ; light, [ ' ] secoiidary ; as, 
id'i of ic. 

A. The J>fark of Grave Accent, ['] is here used 
to indicate, first, that the vowel forms a separate syUa- 
ble ; and, secondlj/, that the vowel ia not an alphabetic 
equivalent; as, 

A learnfed man caught that wingfed thiog. Her goodnfesa 
[not good Miss] moved the roughest [notronghisi]. The ag^d 
ehonld not be thoughtlfiaa 

Require the pupil to give the 6ffice of each mark below. 

EXERCISES IN ACCENT. 

1. Hfineet Btudfints learn the greatness of hnmility, 

S, That blesBid and bel6vfed child loves 6v^ry winged filing. 

3. The agree'able ar'tiean' made an ad'mirable pilr'asfir for 
that bean'tiful Kussian (rush'an) la'dy. 

4'. No'tice the marks of ae'^ent and al'ways accent' e6rr6ct'ly 
words that shonld have bnt one ac'cent,as in sen'sible, vaga'ry, 
cir'cumsfantxs, difficulty, in'teresiing, etc. 

5. Costume, mannera, richfes, civilization, have no pfirman^nt 
inter6st for him, — His-h^dlfeasn^ss offl^nds his traeat friends. 

6. In a crfiwdfed life, or in the obscurest h^mlgt, the same 
bless&d felemiints 6fEer the same rich eh6icfis to each now comer. 
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WORDS DISTIJfGUISHED BY ACCEJ^. 

MANY Words, or parts of speech, haviBg the same 
form, are distinguished by accent alooe. Nouns 
and adjectives' are 6ffen .thus distingaished from verbs, 
and, in a few dissyllables, from each other. 

EXAMPLES. 

I. Note the mark of m'cent, and accent' the right syllabla 

3. Perfume' the room witi rich per' fume. 

S. My in'crease is taken to increase' yaur wealth. 
^. Desert' na not in the des'erl. 

5. If they reprimand' that officer, he will not regard their 
rep'rimand. 

6. Buy some cem'ent and cement' the glass. 

7. If that pT(y'ect fail, he will prafect' another. 

S. If they rebel', and overthrow' the government, even the 
reb'els can not justify the o'verthroto. 

9. In Au'gust, the august' writer entered into a com'pact to 
prepare a compact' discijurse. 

10. Within a min'ute I will find a minute' piece of gold. 

II. In'stinct, not reason, rendered the herd instinct' with 
spirit. 

III. 
ACCENT CSAKGEB BY COJVTSAST. 

THE ordinaty A.ccent of_ Words is sometimes 
changed by a contrast in sense, or to express oppo- 
sition of thought. 

EXAMPLES. 
1. He did not say a new oc^'dition, but a new e'dition. 
S. He must iw'crease, but I must rfe'crease. 
S. Consider well what is done, and what is left Mw'done. 

4. I said that she will sws'pect the truth of the story, hot 
that slie will ea;'peet it. 

5. He that t^e'scended is also the same that as'cended. 

6. This corruptible must put on iw'corruption ; and this 
mortal must put on m'mortality. 
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EXPRESSION of Speech is the utterance' of 
thought, feeling, or pasaon, with due significance 
or Rrce. Its general divisions are Emphasis, Inflec- 
tion, Slite, Modulatioh, Monotone, Pbbsonatioh, 
and Pauses. 
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Expression enables the reader to see clearly whatever is 
represented or described, to enter fnlly into the feelings of the 
writer, an^ to cauee others to see, feel, and understand. 



'-CUi 






I. EMPHASIS. 

I. 

BEFimTIOMS. 

EMPHASIS is the peculiar terce ^ven to one or 
mOre words of a sentence. 
2. To ffive a Word S!mphasis, means to pronoimoe 
it in a loud ' oi forcible manner. No uncommon tone is 

' LoudneBB.— The inetnictor will ence to high pile/l, bat to coiwrne of 
explain to the clAss the fact, that voice, uaed <m the tame key or pitch, 
Imidnesa haa not, ol necessity, refer- when reading or speaking. 
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necessary, as words may be made emphatic by prolong- 
ing the tonics, by a pause, or even by a whisper. 

J.. Emphatic Words are often printed in Italics ^ 
those more emphatic, in small capitals ; and those that 
receive the greatest force, in large CAPITALS. 

II. 
RULES IM EMPHASIS. 

WORDS and ^Phrases peculiarly significant, or 
important in meaning, are emphatic ; as. 
Whence and what art thou,' execrable shape ? 
2. Words ajtd Thrases that contrast, or point out 
a difference, are emphatic ; as, 
I did not say a hettm' soldier, bnt an elder. 
S. The Repetition of an emphatic word or phrase 
nsnally requires an increased lorce of utterance ; as, 
Yon injured my child — you, sir I 

4. Ji Succession of important words or phrases 
usually requires a gradual increase of emphatic force, 
though emphasis sometimes &lls on the last word of a 
series only ; ae, 

His disappointment, his ANGUisn, his DEATH, were cauBed 
by yonr cfirel^asnfeBs. 

These misfortanes are the same to the poor, the ignorant, 
and the toeah, as to the rich, the wise, and the powerful. 

The students wiU teU which of the rules are illustrated 
by the following exercises — bflth those that are marked 
and those that are vm/marTced. 

' EXERCISES IN EMPHASIS. 

1. Speak little and well, if yon wish to be thought wise. 
H. He buys, he mKs, — he btbals, he KILLS for gold. 
$. Tqu were tanght to hroe your brother, not to hate him. 
4- I shall sing the praises of October, as the loveliest of m6n£hs. 

5. It is not so easy to hide one's faults, as to mend them. 

6. Study not BO much to show knowledge, as to possess it 
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7. Tlie GOOD man is honored, but the evil man is despised. 

8. Custom is the plague of wise men and the idol of fools. 

9. He that trusts you, where he should find you lians fiuda 
yon HABBS ; where /«ms, geese. 

10. My friends, oui country musi be fkee ! The land is 
never losi, that haa a son to righl her, and here are troops of 
Bone, and loyal ones I 

11. If I were an American, as I am an Englisliman, while a 
fftreign troop remained in my country,. I nevee would lay 
down my, arms — never, never, NEVER,* 

IS. It ia pleasant to grow better, for that is to eseel our- 
selves ; it is pleasant to subdue sins, for this is victory ; it is 
pleasant to govern our appetites, for this is empire. 



11. INFLECTION. 

I. 
DEFimnoM. 

INFLECTION is the bend or slide of the voice, used 
in reading and speaking. 
Inflection, or the slide, is properly a part of emphasis. It is 
the greater rise or fall of the voice that oeeura on the accented 
or heavy syllable of an emphatic word. 

2. There are three inflections or elides of the voice : 
the RisrsG luTLECTioir, the Falling Ikflectioh", and 
the Circumflex. . 



'-e/l€' 
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' In order to make the last n«t«r depreeslon of the voice— almost to 
more fCrable, the empliaMa is pro- a deep aspirated whisper, drawn up 
ducedbythefallingalide.audBdeep from the vSry bottom of the cheat. 
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5. The Rising Inflection is tlie upward bend or 
slide of the voice ; ae, •* 

Do yon love your V° 

Z-. The Catling Inflection is the downward bend 
or slide of the voice ; as, 

When are you going ^^P 

The rising inflection carries the voice upward frmn the gen- 
eral pitch, and suspends it on the highest tone required ; while 
the falling inflection commences above the general pilch, and 
falls down to it, as indicated iu the laet two examples. 

6. 2%e Circumflex is the auion of the inflections on 
the same syllable or word, either commencing with the 
rising and ending with 'AmfaUinf}, or commencing with 
Ha&faUing and ending with the rising, thus producing 
a slight wave of the voice. 

6. The acute accent ['] is often used to mark ths rising 
inflection ; the grave accent [*] Wm falling inflection ; as, 

Will you read or spell ? 

7. Tlie falling circumflex, which commences with, a 
rising and ends with a falling slide of the voice, is marked 
thus '~~ ; the rising circumflex, which commences with 
a falling and ends with a rising slide, is marked thus '~^, 
which the pupil will see is the same mark inverted ; as, 

Yqq most take me for a fool, to think I could do that. 

RULES IM IJ^FLECTIOM./X 

INFLECTION occurs on the accente^or heavy 
syllables of important or emphatic words ; as, 

I will niver stay. I said an did man, not a Utter. 

S. The FalHnf/ Inflection is employed for all 
ideiis that are leading, complete, or known, or whenever 
sometliing is aifirmed or commanded ^05^i^■?lcZy/ as, 

He will shed tfears, on his roturu. It is your place to oh6y. 
8p4ak, I charge you ! 
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3, The Sising Inflection is empioyed for all ideas 
that are conditional, incidental, or incomplete, or for 
those that are donhtful, nncertaio, or negative ; as, 

Though he slay me, I shall love him. On its return, they will 
shed t^ars, not of ^gony and digtr^es, but of gratitude and jdy. 

i.. Questions for Information, or those that can be 
answered by yes or no, require the rising inflection : 
but their answers, when positive, i!a.Q falling ; as, 

Do yon loveMary ? Yfis : I d6. 

5. declarative Questions, or those that can not be 
answered by yes or iw, require ih^ falling inflection ; as. 

What mfeans this stir in town ? When are you going to B6me ? 

6. When Words or Clauses contrast or compare, 
the first part usually has the rising, and the last the 
falling inflection ; though, when one side of the contrast 
is affirmed, and the other denied, the latter has the 
rising inflection, in whatever order they occur ; as, 

I have seen the effects of I6ve and h^red, j6y and griif, h6pe 
and despdir. This book \b not mine, hut yfturs. I come to 
hitry Gsesar, not to prdise him. 

7. The Circumfiew is used when the thoughts are 
not sincere, but are employed in jest, irony,, or double- 
meaning — in ridicule, sarcasm, or mockery. ThefaUing 
circumflex is used in places that would otherwise require 
the falling inflection ; the rising circumflex, in places 
that would otherwise require the rising inflection ; as, 

He intends to ride, not to walk. Ah, it was Mand that gave 
it ! I never thought it conld he you I 

Students will be careful to employ the right slides in 
sentences that are unmarked, and tell what rule or 
rules are lEustrated by each of the following 

EXERCISES IN INFLECTION. 
1. I want a p&n. It is not a i6oJc I want. 
S. The war must go &n. We mast fight it thrdugh. 
3. The cdiuse will raise up hrmies ; the c&use will create ntivies. 
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i. That measure will streogfhenns. It will give as character. 

5. Through the thick gl6om of the present, I see the bright- 
ness of the future, as the aiin in hf^aven. 

6. We shall make this a. glorioue, an immortal day. When 
we are in our graves, our clrildren will honor it. 

7. Do you see that bright star ? Yfes : it is spl^Diiid. 

8. D6e| that beantiful lady deserve prfiise, or blSme ? - 

9. Will you ride in the carriage, or on horseback ? Neither. 

10. la a candle to be put under a bushel, or under a b6d ? 

11. Hunting mhi, not Masts, shall be his game. 

12. Do men g&ther grapes from thorns, or figa from thistles ? 

13. Thgre ia a tide in the affairs of m&n, which, taken at the 
S6od, leads on to fortune. 

U. RiSme ! my country ! how art thou fdllen ! 

15. Thanks to the goda 1 my boy has done his duty. 

16. Sink or awim, live or die, survive or parish, I give my 
hand aiid heart to this vote. 

17. If Candle says ao, then all must believe it, of course. 

18. Is this a time to be gloomy and B&d 

When our mother Nfi.ture Uughs around ; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glM, 

And gUdness breathes from the blfiasoming ground P 

19. ^h, but you regretted the robbery I Yes, regretted ! — 
you regretted the violence, and that is ill yon did. 

20. Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of Ifive and 
reconcili;ition ? Have we shown ourselves so univilhng to be 
reconciled, that force must be called in to win back our 16ve ? 



III. SLUR. 



SLUR is that smooth, gliding, BuMned movement 
of the voice, by which those parts of a sentence of 
less comparative importance are rendered less impres- 
dve to the ear, and emphatic words and phrasea set in 
stronger relief. 
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S. Emphatic Words, or the words that express the lead- 
ing thoughts, are asually pronounced with a louder and more 
forcible £ff5rt of the voice, and are Mien proldoged. But 
words that are slurred must generally be read in a lower and 
less forcible tone of voice, more rapidly, and all pronounced 
nearly alike. 

S. Slur must be Sfnptoyed in cases of parenthesis, con- 
trast, repetition or explanation, where the phrase or sentence is 
of email comparative importance ; and 6f/en when quaiification 
of 'time, place, or manner is made. 

Z. . The S^ris which are to be Slurred in a portion of 
the exercises are printed in Italic letters. Students will first 
read the parts of the sentence that appear iu Roman, aod then 
the whole sentence, passing lightly and quickly over what w^ 
first omitted. They will also read the ejfamples that are «n- 
marked in like manner. 

EXERCISES IN SLUR. 

i. Dismiss, as soort eu maif be, all angry thoughts. 

2, I am Hi}re, if you provide for your young brothers and sis- 
ters, that G6d will bless you. 

S, The general, witii his head drooping, and his hands lean- 
ing on his horse's neck, moved feebly out of the battle. 

4. The rivnlet sends forth glad sounds, and, tripping o'er its 
bed of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, seems with con- 
tinuous laughter to rejoice in its own being. 

5. The sick man from hia chamber looks at the twisted 
brooks ; and, feeling the cool breath of each little pool, breathes 
a blessing on the summer rain. 

6. Children are wading, with cheerful cries. 

In the shoals of the sparkling brdbk ; 
L&ughing maidens, with soft, young eyes. 
Walk or sit in the shady nook. 

7. The cSlm shade shall bring a kindred c&lm, and the sweet 
breeze, that makes the green leaves d&nce, shall waft a b^m 
to thy sick heart. 

*. Ingenious boys, who are idle, thigk, with the hare in the 
fabU, that, running with SNAILlS (so they count the rest of 
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Sieir school-fellows), they shall come soon enough to the pSat ; 
though sleeping a good while before their starting. 

9. Young eyes, that last year' Bmiled is ours. 

Now point the rifle's barrel ; 
And hands, then stained wit^ frgits and floweis, 
Bgar redder stains of qnarrel. 

10. No! DEAR AS FBEEJiOii is, and inmyhearfsjusi estima- 
iion prized above all price, I wonld mnch rather be myself th? 
SLATE, and WEAR the bonds, than f^ten them on Hiu. 

11. The moon is at her full, and, riding h%b. 

Floods the calm fields nith lights 
The flirs that hdver in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night. 
IS. If there's a Power above ns — and thai there is, all Nature 
cries aloud through all Aer works—'B.e must delight in yirtue ; 
and that which he delights in must he happy. 

13. Here we have butter, pure as virgin gold ; 
And milk from cows that can a tail unfold 

With bovine pride ; and new-laid eggs, whose praise 
Is sung by pullets with their momii^ lays ; 
Trout from the bnJbk ; good wflter from the well ; 
And other blessings more than I can tell 1 

14. Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor crowned j 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels cdlch the busy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vaU; 
For me your tributary stores combine : 
Creation's h4ir, the world, the world is mine I 

15. The village chflrch, among the trees, 

Wh^re first our marri^e vows wore given, 
Wifi merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 

16. I said, "Though I should die, I know 
That all about the thorn will blow 

In tufts of rosy-tinted snow; 
And men, through novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after trgth !6ng sought. 
Will Ic-am new things when I am not." 
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IV. MODULATION. 

MODULATION is the actofvarying the voice in 
reading and speaking. Its diviaiona are Pitch, 
PoECE, Quality and Rate. 
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PITCH. 

PITCH ' refers to the key-note of the voice— its gen- 
eral degree of elevation or depression, in reading 
and speaking. We mark three general distinctions of 
Pitch: HiaH, Modebate, and Low. 



2. Miffh "Pitch is that which is heard in calling to a 
person at a distance. It is used in expressing elevated 
and joyona feelings and str6i^ emotion ; as, 
1. Qo ring the bells, and fire the gans. 
And fling the starry banners out ; 
Shout " Freedom I" till your lisping 6nef 
Give back th^ir cradle shout. 
' Bzerci<« on Pitch. — Deliver a tbe pitch, until the top of the voice 
sentence in as low s. key as possible ; sliall have been reached, when the 
then repeat it, graduallf elevating exercise may be reversed. 
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3. Moderate IHtch is that which is heard in com- 
mon conversation and description, and in m6ral reflec- 
tioQT or calm re^oniug ; as, 

1. The momlBg iteetf, few people, inhabitanta of ^itiee, know 
anything about. For them it ie that part of the day that comes 
alfing &fter a cup of c6ffee and a beef-ateak, or a piece of tOaat. 

4. Zow tPitcA is heard when. the voice falls below 
the common speaking key. It is nsed in expressing 
reverence, awe, sublimity, and tender emotions ; as, 

1. 'Tis midnight's holy hour, and silence now 
la brooding, like a gentle spirit, o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark ! on the winds 
The bells' deep tones are swelling ; — 'tis the knell - 
Of the departed year. 

II. 



FORCE ' is the volume or loudness of voice, used on 
the same key or pitch. There are three general 
degrees : Loud, Modekate^ and Gentle. 






3. Zioud ^orce is used in strong, but suppressed 
passions, and in emotions of s6itow, grief, respect, vene- . 
ration, dignity, apathy, and contrition ; as, 
1. How like a. fawning publican'be looks 1 
I hale him, for that he is a Christian. 

' SzerclseoQ Force.— Foragen- nntil the whole power of the Toice is 
eral exercise on force, select a sen- brought into plfty. KeTerse the pr5- 
tence, and deliver it od b given kej, ceea, without change of t^ej, ending 
witii voice just BufBcient to be heard, with a whisper. This eierciBe can 
then gradually increase tbequautitj not be too frequently repeated. 
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If I hut c&tch Mm once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grille I bear him. 
S. VittTUE takes place of all things. It is the nobility ot 

ANOELS I It is the MAJESII of QOD I 
S. Eoll on, thou deep and dark-tine oceao — roll ! 
S. 'Moderate F'orce ia aged in ordioary assertion, 
narration, and description ; as, 

Bemember this saying, '* The good paymflster is lord of an- 
other man's pflrse." He that is known to pay pnnetnally, may, 
at any time, raise nil the money his friends can spare. 

^. Gentte ^orce is used to express canUon, fear, 
secrecy, and tender emotions ; as, 

They are sleeping ! Who are sleeping ? 

Panse a moment^-sfiftly tread ; 
Agxious friends arc fondly keeping 
Vigils by the sleeper's bed ! 
Other hopes have all forsakm ; 

One. remains — that slumber deep ; 

Speak not, lest the slumberer waken 

From tbat sweet, that saving sleep. 

III. 
QUALITY. 

gU ALT T Y Las reference to the kirids of tone used in 
speech. They are the Puke Tone, the Orotund, 
Ui'iBATBD, the Q-UTTURAL, and the TBEMBLniG. 
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2. The ;Purv Tone is a clear, smooth, round, flow- 
ing sound, accompanied with moderate pitch ; and is 
used to express peace, cheerftilneBS, joy, and love j as, 
MetbinliB I love all common fhiog; — 
The common Air, the common flower; 
' The dear, kind, common thought, that springs 
From hearts that hare no other dower, 
■ No other wealth, no other power, 
Save love ; and will not that repay 
For all else fortune teArs away ? 
S. The Orotund is the pure tone deepened, enlarged, 
and inteDsifled. It is used in- all energetic and ve'hement 
forms of expression, and in giving utterance to grand 
and sublime emotions ; as, 

1. Strike — till the last armed foe expires ; 
Stkike — for your altars and your fires ; 
STRIKE — for the green graves of your sires ; 
God — and your native land ! 
S. " FOBWABD, THE LiQHT BBIQADE I 
Chakoe for the qcns!" he said: 
Into the valley of Death rode the six hundred. 

4 . The Aspirated Tone is an expulsion of the breath 
more or less strOng — the words, or pSrtions of them, 
being spoken in a whisper. It is used to express amaze- 
ment, fear, terror, horror, revenge, and remorse ; as, 

1. How ill this taper bums ! 

Ha ! who comes here f 

Cold drops of sweat hang on my trembling flesh. 

My blood grows chilly, and I freeze with horror t 
Z. While thrfinged the citizens witb terror damb. 

Or whispering with white lips, "Thefot I they coiiie,they come P" 

5, The Guttural is a deep tinder-tone, used to ex- 
press hatred, contempt, and loathii^. It usually occurs 
on the emphatic words ; as, 

Thon slave, thou wretch, thou coward ! 
Thou cold-blooded slave ! 
Thou wcar.a lion's hide? 
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Boff it, for shame, and haug 
A calf-skin on those recreant limba. 
&. The Tremulous Tone, or Tremor, consists of a 
tremulous iteration, or a number of impulses of sound 
of the least assignable duration. It is used in excessive 
grief, pity, plaintivene^, and tenderness ; in an intense 
degree of suppressed excitement, or satisfaction ; and 
when the voice is enfeebled by age. 

Tlie tremnlous tone should not be applied fhrgnghout the 
whole of an extended passage, but only on selected emphatic 
words, thus ayoiding monotonj. In the second of the follow- 
ing ejampies, where the tremor of age is supposed to be joined 
witt that of supplicating distress, the tremulous tone may be 
applied to every accented or heavy syllable capable of prolonga- 
tion, which is the case with all except those of pity and shortest; 
but. even these may receive it in a limited degree. 
1. love, remain ! It is not ygt near day I 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
ITightly she sings in ydn pomegr&natetree. 
'Believe me, love, it was the m^hHagale. 
S. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have bonw him to your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortht span ; 
give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 



R 



ATE ^ refers to Movement in reading and speak- 
ing, and is Qdick, Moderate, or Slow. 



' Exeroiae on Sate, — For & gen- tincrt articulation ceases. Having 

eial eierdse, select a Bentence, and doiie tliiB.reverae the prOceBS, repeat- 

deliverit as elowlf aa may be p<Msl- Ing Blower and slower. Tlins 70a 

ble without drawling. Repeat the may acquire the ability to increase 

sentence with a eligbt iiici«aBe of and diminish Tat« at plSaaure, which 

rate, until you shall have reached a ia one of the most important ele- 

npidityof nttennce at which dls- menta of good reading and speaking;. 
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I 

2. Quick Sate is nsed to expre^ joy, mlrdi, con- ! 
fasion, violent agger, and sudden fear ; as, i 

■1. The lake has bjirst I The lake has buret ! 

Down flir(jngh the chasms the wild wayee flee : 
They gallop' &l^Dg with a roaring sdng, 
Away to the eager awaiting sea! 
3. And there w^g mounting in hot haato : the steed, 
Tiie mustering squadron, and the clattering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ra^ks of war. 

3. J9 federate Sate is used in ordinary assertion-, 
narration, and description ; in cheerfulness, and the 
gentler forms of the emotions ; as, 

When the sun walks upon the blue sea-waters, 
8miling the shMows from ydu pl^rple hills, 
We pace this shore — I and my brother here, 
Gdod Gerald. We arise with the shrill lark, 
And both unbind our brows from sullen dreams ; 
And then doth my dear brother, who hath worn 
His cheek all pallid with perpetual thought. 
Enrich me with sweet wofds. 
S ■ Sto^ Sate is used to express grandeur, vastness, 
pSrthos, solemnity, adoration, and hfirror ; as, 
1. tiou Eternal One ! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time's all-d(Sv'astating flight ; 
Thou only G6d I Thfire is no God beside ! 
S. The eflrfew tolls— the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing hCrd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
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V. MONOTONE. 

MONOTONE consists of a degree of sameness of 
tone, in a numberof successive words or syllables. 

^. A perfect Sameness is rarefy to be observed in 
reading any passage or sentence. But very little variety 
of tone is to be used in reading either prose or verse 
which contains elevated descriptions, or emotions of 
solemnity, sublimity, or reverence. 

S. Monotone usually Requires a low tone of the 
voice, loud or prolonged iorce, and a slow rate of utter- 
ance. It is this tone only, that can present the condi- 
tions of the supernatural and the ghosUy. 

A. 2%e Sign of Monotone is a horizontal or ezen 
line over the words to be spoken evenly ; as, 

I heard a voice saying, t^hall mortal man Tie more just than 
God I SEaJI a man Be more pure than Eis MAker I 
EXERCISES IN MONOTONE. 

1. Lorcl, lEou Eaat been onr dwelling-place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thon badst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Thou aft God. ^^^^ 

2. Man dietfa, aiiH wasteth-away : yea^ man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he ? Ts, the waters SIT from the eet^ ancl 
the flood decayeth and drieth up, so man Ueth down, and riseth 
not ; HIT the heavens ^ no more, they shall not awake, nor ^^ 
raised out of their sleep. 

S. The cloud-eapp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
, The solemn temples, the great gloho iteeif— 

Yea, air which it inherit, shall dissolve. 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant, faded — 

Leave uot a rack b ehind. 

4- T am thy father's spirit ; 

Doomed lor a certain term to walk the night. 

And, Tor the day con lined to last in fires. 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days ol nature. 

Are burnt and purged away. 
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VI. PERSONATION. 

PERSONATION cooflista of those modulations, or 
changes of the voice, necessary to represent two or 
more persons as speaking. 

S. This ^inciple of Expression, upon the c6r- 
r6ct application of which much of the beauty and effi- 
ciency of delivery depends, is employed in reading dia- 
logues and other pieces of a conversational nature. 

3. The student will exercise his discrimination and 
ingenuity in studying the character of persons and 
thmgs to l>e represented, and so modulate his voice as 
best to personate them. 

EXERCISE IN PERSONATION. 
He. Dost thou love wandering ? Whither wonldst thou go P 

Dream'sfc thou, sweet daughter, of a land more Kir P 
D6st thou not love these aye-blue streams that flow ? 

These spicy forests ? and this golden Air ? 
She. Oh, y6a, I love .the wd&da, and streams, bo gSy ; 

And more than all, father, I love thee ; 
Yet would I fnin be wandering — far iway, 

Whfire snch things never were, nor 4'er shall be. 
He. Speak, mine own daughter with the son-bright locks I 

To what pale, banished region wonldst tliou roam ? 
8he, father, let ns find onr frozen rocks I 

Let's seek that country of all countries — Home ! 
He. Seest thou these 6range flowers ? this palm that rears 

Its head up toward heaven's blue and cloudless dome ? 
She. I dream, I dream ; mine eyes are hid in t«ars ; 

My heart is wandering round our ancient home. 
He. Why, then, we'll go. Fdrewell, ye tender skies. 

Who sheltered us, when we were forced to roam I 
She, On, on I Let's piss the swallow as he flies ! 

Fdrewell, kind land! Now. father, now — foe HoueI, 
— The red rose laughs, "She is riear, she is near ;" 

And the white rose weeps, " She is late." 
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VII, PAUSES. 

I. 

DEFIJ^ITIOJ^S. 

PAUSES are suspeneions of the voice in reading and 
speaking, ased to mark expectation and tmcer- 
tain^, and to give effect to expression. 

2. 'Pauses are often more eloquent than words. 
Tliey differ greatly in their frequency and their lengfh. 
In lively conversation and rapid argument, they are few 
and short. In serious, dignified, and pathetic speaking, 
they are more numerous, and more prolSnged, 

3. The -Patise is marked thus *^ in the following 
illustrations and exercises. 

II. 
RVLES FOR PAUSES. 

THE Subject of a Sentence, or that of which some- 
thing is d^lared, wlien eitter emphatic or oom- 
pouTid, requires a pause after it ; as. 

The cause "j will raise up armies. Sincerity and truth f form 
the basis of every yirtae, 

3. Two J\rouns in the same Case, withoat a con- 
necting word, require a pause between them ; as, 

I admire Webster *J the 6ralor. 

,f. A^'ectires that fotiow the words they qualify or 
limit require pauses immediately before them ; as, 

He had a mind *^ deep m active *^ irell stored with knowledge. 

i. . Sut, hence, and other words that mark a sudden 
change, when they stand at the beginning of a sentence, 
require a pause After them ; as, 

But m these joys are his. Hence m Solomon calls the fear of 
the Lord •! the beginning of wisdom. 

5. In Cases of Mlipsis, a pause is required where 
one or more words are omitted ; as, 

He thanked Mary many times •f Kate but once. Call this 
man friend, that «f brother. 
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6. A Slurred #te«aye requires a panse immediately 
before and immediately after it ; as, 

The plumage of the mdcking-bird m though ndne (rf the 
homeliest «i hae odthing bright or showy in It. 

These rules, though important if properly applied, 
ate by no means complete ; nor can any be invented 
which shall meet all the (sases that arise in the compU- 
cated relations of thought 

A good reader or speaker pauses, on an average, at 

eveiy Qfth or sixth word, and in many cases much more 

frequently. In doing this, he wiU hUea. use what may 

be called suspensive guatdUy. 

III. 

SUSPEJ^SIVE QUAJmiTY. 

SUSPENSIVE QUANTITY means prolonging the 
end of a word, without a^ml pause ; thus suspend- 
ing, without wholly interrupting, the pnigress of sound. 
2, This i^longetHon on the last syllable of a word 
is indicated thus ~, in the following examples. It is 
ufled chiefly for three purposes : 

1st. To avoid too irequent a use of pauses ; as, 
Her 1oyer~8inks — she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 
Her chier~is slain — she fills his fatal post ; 
Her fellows~flee— she checks their base career ; 
The foe~retires — she heads the rallying host. 
M. To produce a slighter disjunctioD than that of a 
pause ; and thus at once to separate and unite ; as, 
Would yoa kill~yOTir friend and benefactor ? 
SA. To break up the cilrrent of sound into small por- 
tions, easily managed by the speaker without the ab- 
ruptness which would result from pausing whenever this 
relief was needed ; and to give ease in speaking ; as, 
Warm8~in the snn, refre8hes~in the breeze, 
GlowB~in the stare, and blosaoms~ln the trees. 
General Rule. — When a preposition is followed by 
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as many as three or four words which depend upon it, 
the wopi preceding the preposition will either have sus- 
penfflve quantity, or else a pause ; as, 
He ia the pride""of the whole country. 

Studenta will tell which of the preceding rales or prin- 
ciples is illustrated by the following exercises — both 
the marked and the unmarked. 

EXERCISES IN PAUSES. . ' 

1. All promiae m is p(5&r dilatory man. 

2. ProcrastiDatioii is the fhief of time. 

5. Weeping m may endnre for a night *^ *j but joy *« edmefb in 
the morning. 

4. Paul«f the Apostle m wrote to Timothy. 

5. Solomon, the son of David, W95 king of I§ra3l 

6. He wae a friend *j gentle vf generoas m good-humored •* af- 
fectionate. 

7. Yfln see a gentleman, polished, easy, quiet, witty, and, 
socially, jqvt eqnal. 

8. Husbands and fathers •< Qiink of th6ir wives and children. 

9. Bnt •* I shall say no m6re •* pity and charity being dead m to 
a heart of stone. 

10. The night wind witii a desolate moan swept by. 

11. Here come men •* women •> children. 

1$. It matters v6ry httle m what immediate~spot f may have 
been the birth-place~of snch a man as Washii^ton. Ko peo* 
pie** can claim «if no country wean appropriate him. 'The 
booii~of Providence to the human race *! his fame *r is eter- 
nity "j wand his dwelhng-place~ereation. 

13. Who •( like Washington a^Mter having emancipated a 
hemisphere "f re5igned~it8 crown "^w and preferred the retire- 
ment of domestic life *r to the adoration of a land a^ he might 
almost be said to have created F 
i^. Howshall we rank thee •» upon gl6ry's~page, 

Thou m5re~tba3i soldier •* and just tos~than sage ! 
All thou hasf~\}G6a •^reflects lesa~prai8e w on thee, 
Far~lcss m than all thon hast fdrbome'to be. 
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KEY TO LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 



/. TOJVICS. 
1. S^ or e ; as, Sle, veil : S. & ; aa, f&t: S. a.; as, 
arm ; 4- 9, or 6 ; as, ^, cfirn : 5. & ; or g ; as, Care, 
thgre : 6. &; as, last : 7. e, or I ; as, we, pique : S. &; 
aa, end : 9- 6, 1, or ft ; as, her, sir, bflr : 10. I, or y ; 
as, Ice, sky : 2i. I, or jf- ; as, HI, lynx : i^. 5 ; as, Sid : 
13. 6, or a ; aa, 6n, what : 14. o, «5o, or u ; as, do, 
fo&l, rule : i5. u ; as, male : iff. ii, or 6 ; as, up, 
s6n : 17. u, o, or 00 ; as, .bull, w^lf, wdbl : 18. Ou, 
or ou ; as, Out, out 

II. SU3T0JV7CS. 

1. h; as, babe :' H. d ; as, did : 3. g; as, gig : 
4- j. or ^ ; ae, jig, gem : 5. 1 ; as, loll : 6. m : as, 
mum : 7. n ; as, nun : *. n, or ng ; as, link, sii^ : 
9. t; &B, rare : 10. Th, or feh ; as, lais, with : 11. v; 
as, vat : J^. w ; as, wig : 13. y ; as, yet : 14- z, or 
g ; as, zinc, hl§ : i^. z, or zh ; as, azure. 

III. ATomcs. 

1. t; as, fife: 0. h; as, hot: "S. k, or «; as, kink, 
■eat : ^. p ; as, pop : 5. s, or 9 ; as, sense, ^ity : 6. t; 
as, tart : 7. Th, or fli ; as, Thorn, pith : «. Ch, or Ch ; 
as, Charles, rich : 9. Sh, ^, or ^h ; as, Sharon, a^, 
^haise : JO. Wh, or Wh ; as, White, -^ip.— Italics, 
silent ; as, offen (6f n) : s for gz ; as, es &ef . 




SECTION 



1. CHARLES BEJ{TRJM. 

AN active, clererMaiin the* conntry never need feel dull — 
. never experience * that njieerable fiensatioa * of wftntiug 
something to do. If hehas&o tdmformechaDical'iaventions^ 
and labora, this becomes a vast^ and inexhanstible ' Bdorce of 
pleasure, and canseshii^to lay np a good deal of really valuable 
knowledge. 

2. The simple and p^triarcbBl"* state of society, in old-fashioned 
villages and small towns, allows him to go and see all that 
is going on. He watches the different artisan; ^ at their labors, 
and makes friends among them ; so that he can go and ham- 
mer and saw and Ste to bis bearfs content, 

3. It is trye, that mdre and higher kinds of mechanical opera- 
tions maybe seen in large towns and cities; but then a boy has 
rirely the same easy access'' to them, nor can he be suffered 
to go among the workmen wit^ the same confidence that be 

' OOv'mt, having talent, amaxt- ' Twt (viat). very great In num- 

nesi, or skill ; good-uatured. ber or extent. 

* Th« (an), see Bute 8, p. 26. ' Inexhaiurtlble (lo'Egs bgat'i b1), 
■ Bx pS'rf eooa, becomes pracd- that can not be emptied, wasted, oi 

cally acqu^nted with ; prove by oae spent ; unUllng. 

or trial. "0 Pa'trl aroh'al, beloof^ng M 

* Btfn il'ttni, feeling awskenM relating to a patriarch, or the Gither 
by whatever affiMsta an org&n of sense, and raler of a fimily. 

' A (i^ Bee Rule 3, p. 36. " A^ti Ban, one tinned to hand 

' Me thln'io al, pertaining to BkillinBomemecliBnicalartoTtrade; 

machlDery, or the lawa of motion. a mechanic. 
'' In vSn'Uon, the act of Hnding '■ Ao cjiis', a ninr approach or 

out ; ooDtrlvaDce of somethiiig new. coming to ; admisaiou. 
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Till be welcome, and that he will not be in the way of evil 
cotumnaication. 

4. Charles Bentham, a young relative of mine, w^ig ' the mfist 
perfect example of what enjoyment and advantage a boy may 
derive from mechanical fimasements that I ever knew. He was 
a fine, active lad, of a frank and intelligent disposition, that 
made him a nuiversal favorite. He was quite at home in the 
yards and shops of rope-makerB, carpenters, blacksmiths, watch- 
makers, t&rners, and I know not how many trades besides. 

5. When he was a little lad of not m5re than luur years old, 
he used to sit on the hearth-rug * of (m evening, or of a winter's 
day, cutting little Idgs of wood witb his knife into wind-mills, 
b^ts, and ships. The boats and ships that he made from that 
time till he was grown quite a youth' — some of whidi still 
remain — were acknowledged by every one to be ad'mirable.* 

6. Some were made before he had ever seen a re&l ship, ixvsm. 
pictures of them ; and, thoogh not so correct as they otherwise 
would have been, were very surprising. When he had actually 
seen ships, and become familiar with all the parts of them, he 
constructed some which were more correct, even to the suialldst 
piece of rope, so that the most experienced seaman coijld not 
det^t a single error. One of these ships we have now in our 
possession — a vCry beautiiul thing. 

7. Bnt ships were only one kind of his mechanical produc- 
tions. Whatever he waated for his own imusemunts, he made 
with the ijtmdst ease. His fishing-rods were of hia own making, 
even to the iron ferrules (f<;r'rllz) ; his. lines were of his own 
making too. Having got some silk from his mother, he ran dS 
to the rope-yard, and soon came back with beaatiful lines of 
his own twisting. 

8. He made has own little wheel-bftrrfiws, giirden-rake, and 
other tools. At the joiner's, he made all kinds of little boxes 
for his mother and sisters ; at the shoe-maker's, he learned to 
make shoes ; at the watoh-maker's, he learned to make an actual 
clock of wood ; and then, froni a drawing in an encyclopedia,* 

' Was (w5i). wdoder joiDed witii affection oir 

' Hearth-rug (harfli' rug). ngreeablo feelings. 

■ Touth (tqAi)- ' ^° cy'clo p8' dl B, a book in 

* Ad'tnl ra ble, worthy to be ad- wbich all biAnches of roicDCts or arl 

mired; bnving qualities to awaken are explained separately. 
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proceeded to constrnet, with the fitmuat accuracy, a per&m'ba- 
lator— an inBtmment to measure distances. 

9. When he wa§ ten or twelve years of age, I first became 
acquainted with him ; and then he had his own little shop over. 
the stable, with his tfirning<latiie and tools of all sorts ; and he 
never was so happy as wten he fonnd out that he could make 
anything for you.. A screw nut-crack, a wafer-seal, tobacco- 
stopper, a snuff-box, a set of nine-pins, anything, he was ready 
to make for his different acquaintances. 

10. Groing on a visit to a relative of his, who was a large 
farmer, he set to work and mended up rakes, forks, flails, gates, 
posts, rails, the paling of the garden — every thing, in fact, that 
needed mending. If a lock was ont of order, he so&n had it dff 
and puit to rights ; in short, there was no mechanical job that 
he was not m^ter of, and could not quickly accomplish, to 
the a8t<)nishm^nt of the family. Had he been thrown, like 
Bobinson Crusoe,* on an uninhabited island, he would have 
speedily oat--CruBoed Orusoe, and secured for himself domestic 
comforts, and protection from the elements. 

11. To such a lad as this, it is astonishing how all odds and 
endsof things become tri^asnres. Kdfhing^isl^stjbitsof wood, 
scraps of leather, tin, iron, old nails, screws, etc., are hoarded 
np, and torn, in his hands, into things of accoant. This fine 
lad had a &3X fiill of old watch-springs, bits of chain, hooks, 
buttons, wires — anything and everything — ^which were of essen- 
tial ■ use at the right season. 

II. 
2. WILLIAM WORLEY. 

WILLIAM WORLEY, the mflst useful and agreeable old 
man in our village, waa a never-failing resource' when 
I wanted something to do, ajid somebody to help and fimiise 

' KoUwion Ornioe (krc'so), the > Ba BJJn'Ual, important in the 
liem of De Foe'Bgre&t novel,aBhip' highest degree ; being of that which 
wrecked sailor, who lives alonp for makes an object, of diss of objecte, 
nmu; jeais on an nninhabi ted island what they are. 
of the tropica, and who makes his * RS ■Snroe', that from which 
life less loiielj bj' the great noniber anything springs fi^rth ; hence, that 
of his contrivances. to which one resorts, or on which 

> HoUilug (niilh'ing), no thing. one depends for aupply or support. 
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me. Where he came from, I edn't ^ tell, for he w^ not a native 
of the place, thoagh be had been^ in it mOre years than I bad 
lived. 

^. He was. a little man, wiiii remarkably vhite h&ir and pink 
ootnplexion ; dressed in a blue coat and vaistcoat ; a bat of a 
broadish rim that regularly to~bk a t&m np behind. He invaria- 
bJy wore white lamba'-wool Btockings andjsuckled shoe;, and 
walked with a cane. It was evident that the old man waa not a 
worker — Snn days and week>days, he was always dressed the same. 

5, He lived in a small cottage in a retired garden ; and hia 
wife was employed in nfirsing, so that he generally had the 
place all to himself, and was as glad of a companion as I was. 
He was a florist : ' his garden displayed showy beds of tho must 
splendid aurieuli^,* tnlips, and polyanthuses";* and it was a 
great delight to me to help him to weed his beds of a pleasant 
sunny morning, to arrange hia gl&sses, and to listen to him 
while he praised his favorite flowers, I vgrily believe that no 
such flowers were to be found elsewhere in the country. 

^. But the place into which I should have desired to pene- 
trate miSre than all was his bedroom. This seemed -to be a per- 
fect treasury of all sorts of good and curious things. Nuts 
and apples, walnuts, stuffed btrds, walking-sticks, fishing-rods, 
flower-seeds of curious sorts, and various other desirable things 
ftom time to time came forth from thence in a manner which 
6nly made me desire to see how many others were left behind. 
But into that sanctum hiinfcst William never took anybody, 

6. If my father wanted a walking-stick, he- had only to give 
the slightest hint to William, and presently he would be seen 
coming in with one, varnished as bright as the flower of the 
meadow crowfoot. Indeed, his chief delights were to wander 
through the wood with his eyes on the watch for good sticks, or 
for curious birds, or to saunter fiI6ng the mSadows by the 
stream — angling and gossiping in a qnict way to some village 
listener, like myself, about a hundred country things. 

6. People called him an idle man, because he never was at 
' Oant (k&nt), can not. called also, Avm the shape of its 

< Been (bin). leaves, befirVear. 

' PW'rist, one skilled in the cnJ- ' PSl'y an'tbiu, a kind of flower- 
Uvatlnn or care of flowers. ing plant nhose floweretalks pro- 

* Au rue's la, a kind of primrose, does flowers in clusters. 
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work on anything that brought him in a penny. Bat he had 
no lUmily to provide for, and his wife got enongh, and they 
might have something besides, for anght I knov; and why 
sboi^ld be work for what he did not want P In my eyes he 
seemed, and seems still, one of the wisest sort of men — always 
so occnpied as to prevent the entry of an evil spirit. 

7. He pfissed his time in innocent and agreeable occupations. 
His flowers, and his bees, and his birds — for he had always two 
or three that nsed to hang by the side of his cottage on fine 
days, and sing witi all their might — were his constant delight. 
He knew whfire a fish was to be caught, or rfl,re bird to be seen ; 
and if you wanted a fishing-rod or a stick, he was happier to 
give it than yon wgre to receive it 

8. There were a hundred little things that he was ever and 
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anon ' manufacturing, and giving to juat the people that they 
wo^ld mSst pleaBe. A screw nut-oraoker— wflkj it not the v5ry 
thing to delight a lad like me f A bone apple-scoop — why, it 
waa a treasure to some old person. A moose-trap, or a mole-trap, 
or a fly-et^fe — ^he was the man that came quietly walking in 
with it juet as ygn were lamenting the want of it. Nay, he was 
the man to sot them, and come regulirfy to look itfter them, till 
they bad done what they were wished to do. 

9. If yon w^ted a person to carry a messf^e, or go on some 
important little matter to the next village, you thonght directly 
of William Worley, and he waa sgre to be in the way, and ready 
to take his stick and be (iff about it as seriondy and earnestly as 
if he were to have ample reward for it. And ample reward he 
had — the belief that he was of service to his neighbors. Honfest 
old William ! he was one of a simple and trge-hearted gener- 
ation,' and of that generation himself the Btmpl^st and tr\j6st. 
Peace to his memory I 

III. 
3. CHIJ^ESE ^KITES. 

MOST I&ngbable " are Uie contrasts* presented in many of 
the habits of the Japangje' and Ghme§e* to those of 
Western nations. They mount tbeir horses on the opposite 
side; their carpenters plane toward the person instead of from 
it; the men fly kites and spin tops, while the boys Idbk on; 
their books read from top to bottom, and so on. Perhaps of all 
the odd practices thus indulged in, the one most easily to be 
acconuted for, is the practice of kite-flying by grown-up men, 
2. In GhTn&, people sAy, and there is some tn)tb ^ in it, that 
the swaddled^ babe appears almost as solemn and as staid* as a 
mandarin,!" and that th^re, more tiian anywhere else, the child 



'AuBn', quickly; in a ehort time. 


• Chi niire', the natives, or Ian. 


' Oen'ar 5'tio.i, idAbb of people 


gnftfte, of CTUnft. 


living at the same time ; an age. 


' Truth (trgSi). 


• Laughable (ISfa bl> 


« Swad'dlod, bound tightly wiUi 


* CMn'tTMt, opposition of things 






' Staid, sober ; grave ; ateadj. 


' JSp'a n»>o', the people of Japan, 


10 Mflndarlti (man 'da rf u'), a Chi- 




ne«e officer, ritlier civil or military. 
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is fatiier of the man. The mSndartn looks like a giant child, 
the child a dwarf mandarin. The eobriety ^ of age is combined 
with the plastic* nattire of youth, and the ftmneemSnts of the 
little child are shAred by the father, the grandfather, and the 
great-grandfather — all are kite-flyers. This may be still betl«r 
understood, when it is explained that the kites of China and 
Japan are not the simple articleswensuatly know by that name, 
but are toys that vary greatly in sort, size, and shape, and are 
SBen high in price. 

5. Let us triuHpftrt the reader to the gnhnrbe ■ of some Chinese 
city, wb^ a wh5le grQup of boys are g&thered together to see 
the winders worked by thfiir elders in the kite-flying art. 
There is a whiz, a bnzz, a whtrring music in the &ir; all sorts 
of grotesque'. objects are floating abont, rising and falling and 
d&ncing to a/oA fro ; there are broad-winged birds, and many- 
colored dragons, lizards, bees, and butterflies, and painted cir- 
cles and sqn&res, and radiated" suns and moons and stars. 

^ Mdst of the kites have pendent' tails, and strings in their 
centers, the linking line which connects these aerial monsters 
wiHi the Carth. Up these strings you see messengers ascending, 
and v^ry pretty and clever ones they are too. The butterfly 
messenger, which is about the best, is eo made that it flutters 
open-winged right up to the kite, whence it instantly and 
quickly descends, having been collapsed' and closed, on coming 
in contact with the kite, by means of a little spring which forms 
part of ita mfieAani^m.* 

6. The form of the ancient* French kit« was probably that 
of a beast, and nol of a bird, as they call it a eerf-wlanf, a flying 
stag. The English kite took its name, no doubt, &oto the bird, 

' SO'brl'e ty, the habit of sober- light dlvgrginff or pissizig ont from 

neas or temperance, as to the use or a center. 

BplritoonsUquore; «illmii£8B. 'Pftnd'antgEapportedfromftbore; 

* Flils'tlo, having power to give mupeiided ; hanging-. 

&8hion or form to a misa of matter ; ' Ool liipSBd', closed by &lUtig or 

capable of being molded or formed, rinking together. 

■ Biib'urba, piftcea near to a cit]' * Meohaolatn (mSk'an izm), the 

or large town. parts, taken together, by the action 

* Oroteaqne (grfl t&k'), like the of which a machine prodncee ita 
fijnreB foond in grottoes or cavea ; effects, 

wildly formed ; dtoll ; laughable. ■Ancient (Sn'Bhent), old; that 

' B2'di S't«d, Ibrmed of mya of happened or lived many yean ago. 
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of Thich its first form was a r^du imitatiuii ; but the Chinese 
names are TSryoQineroDS: /ufi^'fsan;g',thewiDd-giiltar; chi-yan, 
papor-faawk ; kwin-cM, neither more nor less than the English 
kite, bird, and toy ; and all sorts of fanciful and poStical titles. 

6. To describe all kinds of kites to be seen in China would be 
to undertake too much ; so we will only venture to speak of a 
sort v6ry common among the Cljinese, and particularly effective 
ill appearance — namely, the bird kite. The hawk, or common 
kite, i^ the bird usually represented ; and to make this they 
cut a piece of paper the exact shape and size of the natural 
bird when on the wing ; this they paint the natural color and 
stretch on ribs of bamboo arranged very mnch in the shape of 
the old English cr6ss-how when strung, leaving the parts which 
represent the ends of the wing and tail-feathers unbound by 
twine, BO as to shiver in the wind. 

7. Thus constructed, the kite rises with great ease, and flies 
with wonderful grace of motion, imitating the real bird to a 
nicfity by now and then taking a hSng swoop, then soaring again, 
and then poising itself with a Sutter before repeating the prdc- 
esB. At times, a number of these kites are flown at once by 
attaching them at different intervals to the string of some 
larger kite, and the effect is thereby much increased ; for the 
reiil kites are in the habit of sailing in a flock together as they 
circle over their prey. 

S. What man among ourselves but has had his eyes attracted 
upward, and more or leas of hia Interest engaged, by seeing a 
fii-e-balloan sailing in mid-air, or a sky-rocket bursting in the 
sky ; or, indeed, anything out of the common happening over- 
head' p And is the Chinese or Japanese to be laughed at, if he 
relisbea the still stranger sight of a couple of tiintastically ^ 
dressed friends walking arm-in-arm in the clouds with an um- 
brella over their heads ; a hideous^ ogre" face, roaring ae it s^ls 
filling ; a pretty* but immense butterfly flapping its wings like 
its living mfidel; birds flying about so life-like that one can 

'Fan tSs'Uo •! ly, faucifaUj; *Ogta(9'gei),amanBter,aTfrigbt- 
whimoically ; wildly. M giant of ISiry tolee, wlio lived on 

* Htd'e ous, frigbtfol or ofl^dve haman beings, 
to the eye or the ear ; dreadful to ' Pretty (prlftl), pleasing by deli- 
beboM. . <^ej, grace, oi 
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hardly believe tbem to be made of paper; a huge dragon or cen- 
tipede which, with its scaly joints stretching oat some sixty to a 
huodred feet in length, its thousand legB, and slow, undulating 
motion, looks marvelously like a giant specimen of that horri- 
ble creature creeping down upon one out of the clouds — and 
many other curious things that aa Amf^rican would scarcely 
dream of? 

9. Yet sights Buch as these may he seen in Japanese and 
Chinese cities at any time during the kite-flying season ; and, 
while they oan not GEiil to attract the attention of the observant > 
stranger, in common with many other novelties he sees about 
him, lead him to conclude that the old men and adults* of 
those conntrieB have, at any rate, some excuse for the frivoUty* 
they are accused o£ 

10. The ability to make such extraordinary* kites is miunly 
owing to the foughnfiss, tenuity,' and flexibility' of the Chinese 
and Japanese paper, and the abundant material for ribs and 
frames afforded by the bamboo, — a plant which has not its equal 
for the lightness, strength, flexibility, and elasticity' of its 
fibrous' wood. 

11. Witti these simple materials, and with the wonderful neat- 
ness and ingenuity" the Chinese and Japanese are bmous for, 
it is astonishing how rapidly and easily thoy conBtract the odd 
and complicated" figures which they fly as kites. 

1 OSn'tl ped, a kind of many- '■ F18x'l bll'i ty, the qiialitjr of 

jointed, worm-shaped, land animal, bein^ flexible, or capable of being 

wlngleea, faaviag mauj feet, and bent or tnieted widiout breokiug ; 

powerfiil biting fangs. pliaucj. 

* ObB«rv'ant,takingnoUee;dire- 'S las Uc'l ty, ability of a thing 
folly attentive; obedient to retfirn to its former shape when 

' A dillt', a person or thing grown compressed or expanded, 

to full dze or strength. ' Fl'broiii, containing, or con^Bt- 

* Prt vBl'i ty, fondness ftir vain ing of, fibres, or the thread-like por- 
or foolish pnisnits ; triflingnesa. tions of plants or miiscles. 

> Extraordinary (eks trSr'dl na- i" In'go nii'i ty, the qnality or 

rl). out of the common course ; more power of ready invention ; skill. 

than common. " OQm'pll cSt ed, folded or twist- 

* To nn'i ty, rSrenees, or thinness ; ed together ; containing many parts ; 
alenderaese. not simple. 
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SECTION II. 

I. 
4. THE SPRIJm. 

THE wind blflws in the sweet roee-tre« : 
The cow Iowa on the fragrant* leu,;' 
The streamlet * flSws all bright and free ; 
Tia not for me — 'tie not for thee ; 

Tis not for any one, I trw : * 
The gentle wind bldwctb, 
The happy cow Iflwfefli, 
The m<!rTy stream fioweth 

For all below. 
the Spring, the bountiful ' Spring I 
She shin^th and smlltth on Svery thing. . 
S. Whence come the sheep? 

From the rich man's moar.* 
Wh^re eomfith aleep ? 

To the bed that's p5&r. 
Peasants must weep, 
And kings endure : 
That is a fate that ndne^ can cure. 
Yet Spring d6th * all she can, I trow : 

She brings the bright hours. 

She weaves the sweet flowers : 
She dJ5ck6th her bowers for all below. 
the Spring, the bountifQl Spring \ 
She shineth and amileth on every thing. 

Bbyah Waller Pkocthr,' 

' FiS'graut, Bweet of smell. ' None (hQd). not one. 

' Ilia, sward-Itutd or a, meadow. ' Doth (dQfli). 

I 8trSun'I«t, a Bmall Btream ; a 'Biyan Waller Procter.anEng- 

rlTtdet ; a rilL lish poet, better known bj his as- 

*lHw, suppose or tUqk; believe, aamedname of Barry Cora nail, was 

'Bcmn'ti ful, geoeroas; Aree in bom at London about ITSO. Al- 

givlng. though Lis proee is excellent, he is 

* Moor, ' a large waste covered chieflj noted as a sOng writer, some 

with heaSi, and baving a poor, of his songs being singularly well 

light Boil, but someUmes m&reh;. adapted to music. Died in 18 
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Now the Unghing, jolly Spring began sometimes to show 
her buxom > face in the bright morning ; bat oyer and 
anon, meeting the a^gry frown of Winter, loafli^ to re§ign his 
rough sway over the wide realm of Nature, she woi^d retire 
again* into her sonthem bower. Yet, though her visita were 
hnt short, her v^iy look seemed to exercise a magic * influence. 

2. The birds began slowly tcr«xpand their close winter folds; 
tlie dark and melancholy " woods to assnme ah almdet imper- 
ceptible pflrple tint ; and here and thSre a little chirping blue- 
bird hopped about the orchard of Elsingbnrgh. Strips of fresh 
green appeared &ldng the brooks, now .released from their icy 
fetters; and nests of Uttle Tariegated* flowers, nameless, yet 
richly deserving a name, ^trang np in the sheltered recesses of 
the leafless woods. 

3. By and by, the shad, the harbinger^ at once of spring and 
plenty, came up the river before the mild sonthem breeze ; the 
ruddy blossoms of the peach-tree exhibited* their gorgeous* 
p&geantry;'" the little lambs appeared frisking and gamboling" 
about the sedate i* mother; young, innocent calves began tbdr 
first bleatinga ; the cackling hen announced her daily feat in 
the barn-yard witii clamorous astfinishmfsnt ; 6viry day added 
to the appearance of that active vegetable and animal life which 
nature presents in the progress" of the genial " spring ; and 

' Bjf x'om, ^r, beAlth;, g«;, ud '] ' Hxhibitad (8gi hib'it ed), held 
LandBome; frolicaome. fitrth or presented to view; preeenUd 

* IiSath, nnwiUing ; backward. for Inspection ; diaplajed. 

* Again, (fi gSn'), onM more. * Oor'geoJtR, impoBlBg thrffogli 

* HS^JOfpertainingtothehidden eplendid or many colors ; showy. 
wiedom aapposed to be powewed by '" TUtfBtmt'rf, grand exhibition 
the HAgI, or " wise men from the or show ; Bometbing for vain, ont- 
Eaet," wlio fatooght gifts to the in- ward display or appeaisnce. 

but JeeoBj apparently reqoiiing " QJim'bollng. leaping and skip. 
more than hmuBn power. {dng aboat in BpOrt. 

'MSfonchttly, 1ow-(lpirited;ii]i- " 8e dSte, cBJm ; quiet ; sober. 
hapi^ ; fiad. >> FrSg'rMi, a moving or going 

' Ta'ri e gat ed, marked wiA dif. forward ; gradual adrftuce or giowth 
fbrent eolora. in learning, goodnese, etc. 

■ ' Harlitn fc«r, one who providee " dS'nl al, joyous and awaken- 
lodging: a forerunneF. ingjoy or bappiBessi prodactlvc. 
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finally, tbe flowere, the zephyra,' and tlie warblers, and the 
malden'B rosy cheaka, announced to the eye, the ear, the senfles, 
the fancy,^ and the heart, the retftm aul the stay of the T€r- 
nal^year. Pauldino.* 

III. 
6. THE BIRTHDAY OF SFItlJVG. 

CRY Holiday ! Holiday! let ne be gfty, 
And ahAre' in the rapture* of heaven and Garth ;^ 
For, see I vhat a snnsbiny joy they diapliiy, 

To welcome the Spring on the day of her birth ; 
While the elements, gladly ontponring their Toice, 
Nature's pEsan" proclaim, and in ekorus* rejoice ! 
S. Loud cfirols ^. each rill, as it leaps in ite bed ; 

The wind brings ns mnsic and balm" from the south. 
And Earth in dehght calls on Echo to spread 

The tidings of joy with her many-tongued mouth ; 
Over sea, over shdre, over mountain and plain. 
For, far d6ih she trumpet the jubilee ^ strain. 
3. Hark t hark to the robin 1 its magical call 

Awakens the flowerets " that slept in the dells ; " 

Tbe snow-drop, tbe primrose, the hyacinth, all 

■ ZJiph'yT, an; etift, mild, gentle ~ * BApf nr«, the state or coDtJitJoit 

breeze ; a light niad, uid particn- of being rapt, or carried away from 

larlj the west wind. one's self by agreeable exdtement ; 

• Pan'cy, a picture of anTthing great joy or pl&isare. 

formed in the mind ; that power by i Earth (erfii), see Note 4, p. 18. 
which the mtnd fonuB an Image or » Pce'ftn, among the atidmt*, a 
picture of something. song of rejoidng in honor of Apollo, 
» Tsr'nal, belonging to, or ap- god of muaic ; hence, a loud and 
pearing in, the nprlng; hence, be- joyful sCng; a sort of triumph, 
toning to TQUth ; the epring of life. < OhS'nu, a bend of rangers ; the 
. * James K. Paiddlng, the early parts of a aOng in which the corn- 
literary associate of WashingtoQ pany join the singer. 
Irving, author of " The Datchman'a " OSi'ol, to sing in joy ; warble. 
Ptreside,"andmorethanthirtyother "Balm (bSm), a Bneet-smelling 
Tolumea, was bom in Pleasant Val- plant ; any thing which heals, or 
ley, Datehess Co., N. T.. Aug. 23, which soothes or lessens p<un- 
1779,- and died in Hyde Park, in the " Jn'bl low, a season of great joy. 
same oounty, April 8, 1880. " Plow'ot at, a little fiower. 

* Share (sh&r), see Note 2, p. 18. " DSll, a small, reUred valley. 
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Attune at the aammoiis their silvery bellB. 
Hush ! tiug-a-ring'ting 1 don't you hear how they sing ? 
They are pealing a f&iiy-like welcome to Spring. 
^ The love-thrilling wood-birds are wild witb delight ; 

Like ftrrOws lend whistling the sw^llowf flit by ; 
The rapturous ' lark, as he soars out of sight, 

Sends a flood of rich melody * down from the eky. 
In the Air that they qu&fT, all the feathery thrdng 
Taste the spirit of Spring, that outbursts in a sdng. 

5. To me do the same vernal whisperings breathe. 

In all that I scent, that I hear, that I meet, 
Witliout and within me, above and beneafb : 

Every sense is imbued with a prophecy' sweot 
Of the pdmp and the pleasantness Earth shall assume 
When adorned, like a bride, in her flowery bloom. 

6. In this transport;* of nature each feeling takes part : 

I am thrilling vrith gratitude,* reverence,* joy ; 
A new spring of yQuih seema to gnsb from my heart, 

And the man is transformed^ all at once to a boy. 
O ! let Die run wild, as in earlier years ; — 
If my joy bo withheld, I shall b^t into tears. SMrm.* 



SECTION III. 



7. BEARS OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. 

SOME seven or eight years ilgo I wa? going on foot to Pftris.* 
I had started tolerably early, and About n<5&n, the fine trees 
of & ffirest tempting me at a place where the road makes a sharp 

> RSpf or oui, very jayone. ^ TtmtiM fornMd', changed in fonn 
' Hifl'o dy, Bweet eliiging ; ple«B- or feeling. 

ant BGng. < HSrac* Smith, an English 

■ PrSph'a of, a foretcUing. author of great indaEtry and merit, 

' Tribia'pSit, great joy ; rapture, was bom in London. Doc 31, 17(8, 

> arKfl tilde, warm and friendly and died Jnly 12, 1&49. 
feellngtowardagiver; UiankfulnesB. ' Paris ([Ar'na), capita] of the 

* RJfVar anoe, a continved fe«l- French Empire ; after London, the 
lug of great respect and love. moet populona dty In Christendom. 
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tftro, I sat dowu wit^ my back against an oak on a hillock ' of 
- grftes, luy feet banging over a ditcb, and began writing in mj 
green book. 

£. As I was finiahing the fourth line, I vagnelj ' raised my 
eyes, and perceived, on the other side of the ditch, at the edge 
of the rdad etfaight befQre, Only a few paces d£E, a be&r' staring 
at me fixedly. In bioad daylight one doe; not have the night- 
mare ; one can not be deceived by a form, by an appearance, by 
a qneer-shaped rock, by an abs^lrd 16g of wdbd. At noon, under 
a May-day sun, on$ is not subject to illuBions.* * 

S. It was indeed & be&r, a living bear, a real bear, and, moie- 
over, perfectly hideous. He was gravely seated on his haunches,' 
showing me the dusty andemea& of his hind-paws, all the clan^ 
of which I could distinguish ; his fore-paws a6ftly crftssed over 
his belly. His jaws were partly open ; one of his ears, torn and 
bleeding, was hanging half* Off ; his lower lip, half tSra away, 
showed his well-b&red tusks ; one of his eyes was gjine, and 
witti the other he was looking at me with a serious lur. 

^. There was not a woodman in -the forest, and what little I 
could see of the road was entirely deserted. One may some- 
times gfit out of a scrape with a diig by calling Gip, or Flora ; 
but what could one say to a bear ? Where did he come from ? 
What could it mean, this bear on the Paris high-road? What 
bnsin&sfi could this new sort of vagabond have ? It was v6ry 
strange, very ridiculous,' very unreasonable, and after all, any 
thing but pleasant. I was, I confess, much perplexed. How- 
ever, I remained. immovable. 

5. The bear on his side also remained immovable ; he even 
seemed to me, to a certain extent,- benevolent. He looked at 
me as tenderly as a one-eyed bear could look. Trvje, he had his 
javs wide open, but he opened them as one opens one's mouth. 
It was not a grin, it was only a gJlpe.* There was something 
hon^, sftnetimonious," resigned, and sleepy, about this bear. 

1 Hm'ock, a small hill. • Balf (haf). ~ ■ 

' Vf^e'l j, nnflxedly ; lasly. ' lU dfc'fi loila, fitted to AWftken 

■ Bear (Mr), see Note 3, p. 18. conlflmpt and canae laugtter. 

< Illnsioii(niil'zhiln), adeceptire 'Oa^ (^p}< 
appearance ; a false show, ' SrW ti mS' nl ooa, making a 

' HwmoheB (h&nch'ez), tlie hipa ; ahow of being pious o( devout; 
the binder part. saiiitly. 
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Upoa the whole, his fkcs w^ so good that I too resolved to 
p^t a good foce oti the matter. I accepted the be&r as a specta- 
tor, and went on wift what I had began. 

6. While I was writing, a lai^ fiy alighted on tlie bleeding 
ear of my q>ectator. He slowly rused his right paw, and pAssed 
it oTer his ear witii a oat-like movement. The fly took itaelf 
iM. He looked After it as it went^ then, when it had disap- 
peared, be seized his two fore-paws, and, as if satisfied with this 
faoltleas attitude, he resnmed his contemplation.' I assure ' yon 
I watched his movements with interest. 

7. I was beginning to get accustomed to his presence, when 
an nnexpected incident occnrred. A noise of basty steps was 
heard OD the high-road, and all at once I saw tttrning the cor- 
ner another bear, a large black bear. The first was brown. 
This black bear arrived at full trot, and perceiving the brown 
bear, gracefully rolled himself on the ground by his side. The 
brown bear did not condescend ■ to look at the black bear, and 
the black bear did not dondeBceud to look at me. 

S. I confess that at sight of this new arrival, which redoubled 
my perplexity,* my hand shook. Two bears 1 This time it was 
too much. What did it all mean P Judging from the direc- 
tion &om which tbe black bear had come, bdth of them must 
have set oat fVom Paris — a place where bears are few, especially 
wild ones. 

9. I was all bat petrified.' The brown bear had at last joined 
in the gambols of the other, and by dint bf rolling in the dttst, 
both of them had become gray. Meanwhile I had risen, and 
was considering whether I should pick up my stick, which had 
&llen into the ditch at my feet, when a third hear made hia 
appearance — a reddish, diminutive,* deformed bear, still more 
tijm and bloody than the first ; then a fSurth, then a fifth, and 
a sisth, the last two trotting in company. The last four bears 
crfissed the road without looking at any thing, almost running, 
and as if they were pursued. 

<C»n'tMaplS''tloii, act of the * Pet pWx' i tf , difficulty ; % 
mind in consideTlng widi attention, troubled state ; not knowing what 

■ Awure (a^ ^Qr'), to make eure to do. 
or cSrtain ; to declare. ' Fif rl find, changed to stSne or 

' OQn'd* BO^nd', ta stoop or de- atony snbetance. 
Bceod ; deign : yield. * DI ndn'il Uva, of small size. 
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10. This became too pnzzling. I coi^d tot but be near the 
explanatiou. I heard barkings and shoutings ; ten or twelve 
ball-dogs, seven or eight men armed with iron-shod sticks, 
and with mozzles in their hands, ran up at the heels of the 
fngitive bears. One of these men paused while the others were 
bringing back the mnzzled beasts, and he explained to me this 
struige riddle. 

11. The proprietor of a ctrcns wa§ taking adr&ntage of the 
Easter' holidays to sead bis be&rs and bis dogs to give some 
performances in the conntry. The whole party traveled on 
foot ; at the last resting-place the bears had been loosed, and 
while their keepers were dining at the neighboring tavern, they 
had taken advantt^ of their liberty to proceed merrily and 
alone on their journey. They were Bears out for a Holiday. 

II. 
8. A FROST-BITTEJ^ J^OSE. 

ONE day I took it into my bead to go my rounds on fooL 
I armed myself from Jiead to foot against the inrOads (A. 
the cold ; I enveloped myself in a large Astrakhan ^ fr6ck-coat ; 
I buried my ears in a'fftr cap ; I wound round my neck a Cish'- 
miire scarT, and sallied into the street— the only part of me that 
w^s exposed to the dir being the tip of my nose. 

2. At first, every thing went on &d'mirably; I was even sur- 
prised at the little impression the cold made npon me, and I 
l&nghed to myself at the many tales I had hSard on the subject. 
I was, moreover, delighted that chance had" given me this oppor- 
tunity of becoming acclimatized.^ However, as the first two 
pupils on whom I called were not at h6me, I began to thigk 
that chance managed matters too well, when I fancied I saw the 
people I met looking at me witii a cSrtain aneasiness, hut still 
without speaking. 

3. Presently, a gentleman more communicative,' it would 

■ Bufer, a chflxcb feast-dd]' in 'Ac oU'nui tiMd, Inured or ac- 

inemoi7 of ChiiBt'e KBorrectiou. customed to a climate diSeient from 

' Astrakhan (Ss tri. kfin'). a dtj that which is natural. 

of RnsBla, capital of a govemmeDt < Oom mu'ni ca Uve, inclined oi 

of ii« own name, aituat«d on an ele- readj to converse with, or impart 

vat«d island in the VolgSi. to, others. 
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seem, than the rest, said to me in p&saing, " Nofs ! " As I did 
Dot know one word of Buss, I thought it was £iot worth while 
to stop for the sake of a monosyllable, and I walked on. At the 
comer of Fear street I met a countryman, who was p&Bsing at 
full speed, driving his sledge ; but, rapid as was his cdurse, he 
too thought himself bound t« speak to me, and called out,- 
"Nofal nofel" 

4. At length, on reaching Admiralty sqii&re, I found myself 
face to face witii a strfing fgUow, who said ndfiiii^ at all, but 
who, picking up a handful of snow, threw himself upon me ; 
and before I coyld free myself from all my wrappers, bc^n to 
besmear my face, and to rub it, and more especially my nose, 
with aU his might. I did not much relish the joke, especially 
consideiing the weather ; and, drawing my hand out of my 
pocket, I dealt him a blow that sent him rolling ten yards fiff. 

6, Unfortunately or fortunately for me, two peasants just 
then passed, who, &fter looking at me for a moment, seized 
hold of me, and in spite of my resistance, held me £&at by the 
arms ; whUe the desperate RU5w who first attacked me took 
up another handfiil of snow, and, as if determined not to be 
beaten, threw himself once more upon me. This time, taking 
adr&ntage of my utter inability to defend myself he agiun 
began his Motions ; > but though my axma were tied, my tongue 
was free. Thinking myself the victim of some mistake, or of 
some concerted attack, I shouted moat lustily* for help. 

6. An dfiScer came up running, and asked me in French what 
was the matter. "What, sirl" I exclaimed, making a last €9ort, 
and getting rid of my three men, who, with the most uncon- 
cerned iir in the world, went on their way — "do you not see 
what those rascals w^re doing to me ?" 

7. " Well, what were they doing to you ? " " Why, they were 
nibbing my face witt snow. Wo^d you think that a good 
joke, I wonder, in such weather as this?" "But, my good 
friend, they were rendering you an enormous service," replied 
my interlocutor," looking at me, as we French say, in the vfiry 
white of the eyes. 

' TMotioti (fdk'Aon), the ect of ' Zifla'li If, yigarouslj. 
rubbing the enrfaca of one body ■ IntcrlSc'ntar, one whoq>ebks ' 
BgainBt that of another. io dialogue. 
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8. " How 80 ? " " Why, of courBC, your nose w^a being frozen." 
" Good besvens ! " I exclaimed, feeling witii my hand the threat- 
ened feature. 

9. " Sir," said a paaser-by, addresaing my friend the dfficer, 
"I warn yon that yonr nose is freezing." "Thank you, sir," 
said the ofBcer; and, stooping dowo, he g&thered up a handful 
of snow, and performed for himself the same service which had 
been rendered to me by the poor fellow whom I had rewarded 
so badly. 

10. "Yon mean to say, sir, if it had not been for the man 

who first attacked me, that " " You would have Ifist your 

nose," rejoined the Officer, while rubbing his own. 

11. "In that case, sir, allow me " and 6ff I ran in pur- 
suit of my friend, who, thinking that I wanted to kill him out- 
right, began running also; so that, as fear is generally more 
nimble than gratitude, I eboi^ld probably never have overtaken 
him, had not some people, seeing him running away and me in 
pursuit, taken him for a thief, and seized him. When I came 
up, I found him talking with great volubility,' trying to show 
that he was only guilty of too much klndodss. 

12. Ten fidrins* which I gave him explained matters. He 
kissed my hand, and one of the bystanders, who spoke French, 
recommended me to take m5re care of my nose in future. The 
recommendation was annecessary ; during the rest of my walk 
I never lost sight of it Dumab,* 

III. I/- 

9. A TALE OF TERROR. ' 

I WAS once traveling in Calabria,* a land of wicked people, 
who, I believe, bate gvfery one, and especially the French. 
To tell you the reason why, would take too Ifing : suffice " it to 

' Ver fi bO' i tf, ready motioD of ' Alexandre Dumas (dg mS') a 
the lODgne In 8pe«kiiig ; readineaB French novelist and diAmatist, bom 
in speech. in Paris, July 88, 18S4. /^ 

'FlSr'liu, coins first made at •CSU'biia, the south part o( 
Florence. The silver florin was val- the kingdom of Naples, separated 
ued at from twenty-three to fiftj- fromSiciljbytheStraltaof Meesina. 
four cents ; the gold florin about a ' Sufflo« (auf f1z')i '<■ satisfy or 
dollar and a half. oontent. 
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s&y, that they hate m with a deadly hatred, and that one of onr 
coontrymen gets on \6tj badly when he falls into their hands. 

S. In these mountaluB the i^ads are precipioee.* It w^ with 
much difficulty that my horse made his way over them. I had 
for my companion a yonng man who went first. Taking a 
p&fh' which appeared to him shorter and more praGticable,^ he 
led ns &stray. It served me right. Why did I trust te a bead 
of 6nly twenty yean ? 

S. While <kiylight l&eted, we tried to find our way Qirqugh 
the wood ; but the more we tried the more we were bewildered ; 
and it was pitch dark when we arrived at a v(^ry black-looking 
honse. We entered — not without fear — but what could we do ? 
We foond a whole family of charcoal-bftmerB, seated round a 
table, at which they immediately invited us to take places. 

4. My yonng man did not wait to be pressed. We soon made 
oatselves at hdme, and began to eat and dri^k ; or at least my 
companion did. My time was chiefly occupied in examining 
the place and the appearance of onr hosts.* They had quite the 
look of charcoal-bumerB ; but as for the boose, you would have 
taken it for an arsenal' 

5. What an assortment of guns, pistels, sicords, knives, and 
cutlaeaeal* Everything displeased me, and I saw very well 
that I displeased everybody. My companion, on the contrary, 
making himself quite one of the &mily, laughed and chatted 
with them, and with an imprudence that I ought to have fore- 
seen (but, aliis I it was so decreed), told them at once where we 
oame from, where we were going, and who we were.^^5e 
informed them, in short, that we were Frenchmen I 

6. Just imagine I We, all the while, &lone, out of onr road, 
BO far from all human aid, and in the power of our mortal^ 

' iS I And then, as if to omit ndffiiug that might insure 



' Ih4^ I^Eott, K beftdlOng deacent ; * Ai'b* nal, (t public bnilding, or 

a vei7 eteep overliuigiiig place. bnUdings, for the Storage, or for the 

* FMb (pfiA). maDnfactare and storage, of arma 
■ Ptfic'ti oa hi*, capable of being and all other mllitarf eqaipmeola, 

ddne ; admitting of Dse, or of being whether for land or sea servico. 

piseed or traveled ; passable. • Ofit'laBS,abroad,curvingaword, 

* BOst, one from whom another with but one catting edge. 
receives t6bi, lodging, or entertain- '' Mor'tal, bent on one's deBtmC' 
meot ; a landlord. tion ; deadly. 
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oar death, he played the rich man ; promised to pfi.y these peo- 
ple whatever they vished for oar eutertumaent, and for oar 
guides the next day. 

7. Then he spoke of fals valise, hegging them to take particu- 
lar c&re of it, and to pi^t it at the head of his bed ; for he did not 
wish, he said, any other plUdv. O'yQnth, youth, thoa art to be 
pitied I Cou^n, one would have fhought we carried the crown 
di&monda. All that there was in my cdmriide's vahse to cause 
80 great soli^itade ' was — a hnndla of his sweethearf s letters I 

8. Sapper over, our hOsts left ub. They sfept bel&w, we in , 
the n5&m above that where we ha^ supped. A lAft, to wM<di 
we had to mount eevon or eight feet by a ladder, was the rest- 
ing-place that await«d us. It was a sort of nest, into which we 
were to introduce ourselves by creeping under crdss-heams 
Idaded with provisions for the whole year. My companion 
climbed up &ldne, and, already h&lf oeleep, threw himself down 
with bis head upon the precious valise. 

P. Ab for myself, I determined to w^tcb ; and, having made 
a good fire, I sat down near it. The night, which had been 
undistdrhed, w^ at length near its end. Judt before the break 
of day, when almost reaBsyred, I heard our hiSat and his wife 
talking and disputing below. Listening intently at the chim- 
ney, which communicated witb the one in the lower room, I 
distiqctly beard ^ the husband utter these words : "Well, come 
now, must we kiU them both ? " The wife replied, "Yis ; " Biid 
I heard no mSre. 

10. How shall I go on P I stood scircely breathing, my whole 
body cold as marble. To have seen me, yon would not have 
known whether I waa dead or ftlive. Hflrrible !» when I hot 
think of it, even now I We two, without w^apon^, against 
twelve or fifteen who had so many I And my companion h&lf 
dead with sleep and fatigue I To call him — to make the slight- 
est noise — I ddred not ; to escape filone was impossible : the 
wind3w was not vfiry high from the ground; but beneath it, 
howling like wolves, were two savage bull-ddgs. Imagine, if 
you can, the agony' of my situation. ' -> 

' So Ilo'i tfido, aniiouH care ; un- ■ HBr'rl 'ld«, caosing, or tending 
eaainess of mind caoaed bf tlie fe&r to oause. a shuddering : fiightfuL 
of evil or the derire of good. * Ag'o nf, eitreme or very great 

* HAwd (herd). pun of body oi mind. 
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11, At the end ot a Idiig quarter of an hour, I hSard some 
one on the stairs, aod, thraagb the crack of the door, I saw the 
father with his lamp in one hand, and in the other one of his 
. large knives. Up he came, hie wife after him, I behiod the 
d6or: be opened it; but, before- he came in, he pijt down the 
lamp, which his wife took^ As he entered, b&refdbt, from ont- 
Eide, tha W9man aaid to him, in a Idw voice, shading the light 
with her hand, " SSftlp, go softly." 

IS. When he got to the ladder, he mounted it, holding hia 
knife between hiB teeth. Approaching the head of the bed, 
where my poor yonng friend, with thrOat hire, waa lying — with 
one hand the monster grasped the knife, and with the other — 
l^bl consin — he seized a ham which hnng from the ceiling, cut 
a slice, and retired as he had come. The door closed again,xthe 
lamp disappeared, and I was left ftlone to my reflections. 

13. As soon as day dawned, all the family came bnstling to 
vaken us, as we had requested. They brought ns a vSry clean 
and a very good br€ak&st, I assgre you.. Two chickens formed 
part of it, of which we must, said our hOst^,' eat one, and take 
Awfiy the other. Seeing these, I at length understood the mean- 
ing of those terrible words, "Must we kill theu both?" 
And I think now, cousin, you too will have penetration enough 
to guess what they signified. 
- i4- Consin, oblige me by not telling this stdry. In the first 
place, as you can not tail to see, I do not play a vSiy enviable 
part in it. In the next place, you would spoil it Tr^ly, I do 
not flatter : that face ot yfiurs would ryin the recital. As for 
myself, without boasting, I have just the countenance one 
ought to have in relating a Tale of Terror. Coueieb.' 

' H5Bt'aiB,&womBii who receives coantc^-Beat, at Veretz, April 10, 

and kiDdly enterUins gaeeta at li6i 182S. Courier's pamphlets arem&a- 

lioiue ; a female innkeeper. terpiecea of style. They were pub- 

>Pmil Iionla Oonrier, an able lislied,togethetwi&histntaElatioiis 

French scholar and writer, bom in from the Greek, and other works, 

Paris, Jan. 4, 17T2, and murdered b7 in Parla, 1834, in four volnmea, and 

his game-fceeper, Prtmont, near his since reprinted in one volume. 
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SECTION IV, ^ 

I. 
10. BAY: A PASTOSAL.' 

PART FIRST — MORNING. 

IN the bam the tenant cock, 
Close to Partlei* pfirched onbigfa, 



1 Fastortd (p&e'tor al), «. poem Ae- for the neck, formerly -wOm bj wo- 

BCribing countt; life, espedally the men ; a hen, bo c&lled from tlie mf- 

life and maunerB of Bhepberds. flioK of her feathers, forming a sort 

' Paitlot, a rufi, band, or collar, of ring or ruff about her neck. 
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Briskly crows, (the shepherd's clock!) 

J6€uiid • that the moming'j nigh. 
2. Swiftly from the mountain'^ brow, 

ShildowB, nfirsed by night, retire ; 
And the peeping sunbeam now 

Paints wiiii gold the village spire. 

5. Philomel* forsakes the thoni, 

Plaintive' where she prates at night : 
And the lark, to meet the morn, 

Soars beydnd the shepherd's sight. 
4- From the l6w-ro6fed cottage ridge, 

See the chatt'ring swallow spring; 
Darting (hrQUgh the one-arched bridgi^ 
' Quick she dips her dappled* wing. 

6. Now the pine-tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale ; 
Kidlings now begin to crop 
Daisies on the dewy dale. 

6. From the balmy sweets, nncloyed 

(Bestless till her task be done). 
Now the busy bee's employed. 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

7. Trickling fhrgngh the creviced rock. 

Where the limpid" stream distills. 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock, 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hills. 

8. Cfiliu's* for the promised com 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 
Anxious — while the huntsman's horn. 
Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 
#. Sweet, oh sweet, the warbling thrftng, 
Ou the white emblossomed spray! 
Nature's universal s6ng 
Echoes to the rising day. 
1 J&c'imd, lively ; merry. of different sliadea o( color ; spotted. 

■ PhO'o mSl, tlie nig-Iitingale. ' Iilm'pid, transparent or clear. 

» Piaint'lve, serioua ; sad. ' OSl'in, the name in pastoral 

* SSp' pled, mailed widi spots poetry for a fanner or shepherd. 
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A II. 

11. BAY: A PASTORAL. 

PART SECOND — NOON. 

FERVID 1 on tJie glittering flood, 
Now the iiiK)ntide r&diinoe* gl&ws; 
Drooping o'er ite iiiiant bod, 
Not a dew-drop'a left the rose. 
S, B7 the brook the shepherd dines — 
From the fierce meridian heat 
Sheltered by the br&Dching pines, 
Pendent 5'er bis gr^e; seat. 
3. Now the Socka forsake the glade,* 

Where nnchecked the Bunbeams iall — 
' Syre to find a pleasing shade 

By the ivied abbey * waU. 
i. Echo, in her fiiry round. 

O'er the river, rock, and bill, 
Can not ciltch a siggle sound, 
Save the clack of yflnder mill. 

5. Cattle c5urt the zephyrs bland 

"Where the streamlet wanders cool. 
Or with langnid " silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

6. Bnt from mountain, dell, or stream. 

Not a flutfring zephyr springs; 
Fearfdl lest the noontide beam 
Scorch its sdft, its silken wings. 

7. Not 8 leafhas leave to stir ; 

Natnre's Inlled — serene * — and still : 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's eftr,' 
Slewing on the heath-clad hill. 

'P«r'»ld, veiy hot; Irilmlng; Sther sei, Hlmtontfrom theworld, 

boiling ; xxtloaA. and boand to rem^n single, end de- 

' RS'dl anoo, vivid light ; bill- vote their time to relipon ; the 

lUn^ ; biightnesB. imUdtng need for soch a societj. 

* Qlade, an open or cleared place ' XiSn'snid, heavy ; dull ; wearj 
in a fSreet or wood. ' 8a rBne', clear and cfilm ; bright. 

* Ab'bey, a societj of pSraonB of ' Oar (kSi), a worthleaa dog. 
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8. Languid ia the landscape round — 
Till the fresh descending shower, 
Grateftil to the thirsty ground, 
Baises every fainting flower. 

. S. Now the hill, the hedge,' are green ; 

Now the warbler's throaf s in tune : 
Blittiesome * is the vSrdant * scene. 
Brightened by the beams of ni5&n. 

' H6^e, thorn boshee, or other ' Bllthe'some, merrj ; cheerfol. 
ehrubbeij, planted as a fence, ' Ter'daut, green ; fresli. 
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U. DAY: A PASTOBAL. 

PART THIRD — EVENING. 

O'ER the heafh* the heifer etrajs 
Free (the fiirrowed t4ak is done) ; 
Now the Tillage windflWB blaze, 
Bfimifihed by the settmg soil 
S. Now he Bets behind the hill, 
SinkiDg from a g&lden eky : 
Can the pencil's mimic skill 
Copy the refulgent* dye P 
S. Trndging as tbe plowmen go 

(To the smoking hamlet bound). 
Giant-like their shadows grow. 
Lengthened o'er the level ground. 

4, WhSre the rising fdrest spreads / 

Shelter for the lordly dome. 
To their high-bnilt, fiiry beds. 
See the rooks^ retaming home. 

5. As the lark, wiSi varied tnne, 

C&rols to the evening loud, 
Mark the mild, resplendent* moon 
Breakiog Chrgngh a parted oiond. 
8. Now the hermit owlet* peeps 

From the bam or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps, 
Ctlrling on the ffllver lake. 
7. As the tront in speckled pride, 
Playful from its b^som* springs, 

■ HSath, a plant which beSra much like the crow, but which feeds 

beantiful flowers. Ita leaves u« mostly on s«eds and grain. 

Bmall, and oontiniie green all the *R9 aplSa'dent, shining with 

year ; a place overgrown wi^ hoaflu hi^ipr ; very bright. 

' Re fSl'gent, casting a brighi~ '" Owl'et, a UMle owl ; also, as 

light ; brilliant ; epleadid. here, an owl. 

3 Bjook (fik), a Hi^ tl^i* lotJts ' Boiiom (bij'zum). 
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To the basks a raffled tide 
Verges in snccessiTe rings. 

8. Trippiug throagh the silkeo gr&BS 

O'er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the roae-oomplesioned I&bb, 
Witii her well-poised milking-pail ! 

9. Liouets with unnombered notes. 

And the cuotoo bird with two,' 
Tnning sweet their mSllow throats, 

Bid the setting sun ftdieu. Cunmirosui.' 

' AUcn Onunlngham, a Scottiah bom at Blackwood in 1T8S, and died 
poet and miecellaneoiu writer, wan In London, Not, 5, 1643. 
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IV. 

IS. SOMfS OF THE KEGHT. 

THE world hath its night. It seem^th neceflBary that it 
ahoyld hsTe ODe. The eon shmith bj dftj, and men go 
fSith to their labors ; bat they groT wear;, and nightfidl com&th 
on, like a sireet boon from heavsn. 

X. The darknisa drawdth Uie e&rtaEn;, and ehatt^th ont the 
light, which might prevent oar ejes from elnmber; while the 
sweet, cftlm stilln^ of the night pennits ns to r^ upon the 
lap of eaee, and th^ foig^t &whlle onr c&res, nntil the morning 
snn appearfeth, and an &Qgel pi^ts his hand upon the cnrtain, 
and nndraws it once again, tenches our eyelide, and bids ne rise, 
and proceed to the labors of the day. 

3. Kight is one of the greatest bleBdngs men enjoy : we have 
many reaeonB to thagk G6d for it YSt night is to many a 
gloomy season. There is " the pestilence that walk^th in dark- 
n^;" there ia "the terror by ni^t ;" there is the dread of 
robbers and of fell digeaje, wit^ all those fears that the timor- 
oQS ^ know, when they have no light wherewith they can di§- 
cSm objects. 

^ It is then they &ncy that spiritoal creatures walk the 
earth ; tiiongh, if thsy knew ligbtly, they wo^ld find it to be 
trge, that " millions of spiritnal oreatnree w^k this earth an- 
seen, both when we sleep and when we wake ; " and that at all 
times they are round about us — not mdre by night than by day. 

6. Kight is the season of terror and alarm to mSat men. Y^t 
even night bath its sdngs. Have yon never stood by the seaside 
at night, and heard the pebbles «ng, and the waves chijit Gdd'a 
gl5ries ? Or have you never risen from youx oouch, and thrown 
up the window of your ch3,mber, and lia/ened th^re P 

6. Listened to what? Silence — save now and then amAr^ 
mAring soand, which seems sweet music then. And have yon 
not foncied that yoa hfiard the harp of G6d playing in heaven F 
Did yon not conceive, that ydn stars, those eyes of God, look- 
ing down on yon, were also moutiis of sdng — that gv^ry star 
was singing God's glory, singing, as it shone, its mighty Maker, 
and his lawful, weU-deserved praise P 

■ Tim'f* oiU, fearful of cUnger ; wittmot cofiiage ; Hmid. 
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7. Night hath its Bflnge. We need not mnch poetry in onr 
spirit to c&tch the song of night, and hear the spheres ' as 
they ch&nt praises which are loud to the heart, though they be 
silent to the ear — the praises of the mighty Odd, who be&rs ap 
the nnpillu^ arch of heaven, and moyes the stars in their 
conises. BrcBGKON* 



14. THE EVMmJ^G HOUR. 

SWEET evening hour ! Dear evening hour ! 
That cfilm§ the &ir and ahnte the flower; 
That bringB the wild bird to its nest, 
The infant to its mother's breast 
Z. Sweet hour 1 that bids the laborer cease ; 
That gives the weary team release, 
And leads them home, and crowns them tbfire 
Witi rest and shelter, food and cfire. 

8. season of s<)ft sounds and hues ; 
Of twilight walks among the dews ; 
Of tender memories, converse sweet — 
And thoughts too shadowy to repeat ! 

4. Yfe, lovely hour I then art the time 
When feelings flow and wishes olimb, 
When timid souls begin to dfire, 
And GM receives and answers priyer. 

6. Then, trembling, firom the vaulted skies 
The stars look out, like thoughtful eyes 
Of &ngel8 o&lm reclining th^re, 
And gazing on onr world of c^e. 

6. Sweet hoar ! for heavenly musing made. 
When Ijaae w^ed, and Daniel prayed. 
When Abram's darings Gfid did own. 
And Jesus loved to be illone I 
■ SpherM,g1obes,woi1de,orBtArB, Eelvedon, Essex, Jane 19, 1834. The 
t Charles Haddon Bporg-eon, s, chiipeIwliereIiepTeadieB,liiIjOi)doD, 
distiDgniiihed English preacher of is of great size. Sereial volumee of 
the Baptist denomination, was bom at hia Beimons have been published. 
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SECTION V. 

I. 

IS. MY FIRST LESSOJ\r. 

PART FIRST. 

ABBY PUNDERSON— yi5B, that wa§ the name of my first 
L school-mistrges. She was one of the stlS^st, olc^st^ and 
moat fh6rflughly prim old mmds that ever tiJ6k cdre of other 
people's children. She taught in a little red - echdol-house, ia 
" Shrutj-oak," half a mile back of Falls HUL I like to be 
particular in the geography, though I had never opened an 
atlas in my life, when Miss Ponderson received me into her 
alphabet clAss. 

2. I see her now, sitting so v6ry upright in her high-hacked 
chdir, solemnly opening the bine-paper covers of Webster, and 
calling me by name : I see the sharp-pointed scissors lifted from 
the chain at her side : I hear the rap, rap, of her thimble against 
the wooden covers of that new spelling-book— yds, I feel myself 
dropping that bashful little coflrtesy,* and blushing under those 
solemn gray eyes, as she points dovn tbe Idng row of Eoman 
capitals and tells me to read. 

S, I remember it all : she had on a brown calico dress ; her 
hAir was parted plainly, and done up in a French twist behind ; 
there was a good deal of gray in that black hair, and around 
her prim mouth any quantity of fine wrinkles ; but her voice 
was low and sweet. She was stiff, but not criJss, and the little 
gTrls loved her in a degree, though she did give them long 
stretches of hemmiog, and over-seams to sew. 

^rlSy first school-mistress came from some neighboring town 
She was nGither Episcopalian nor Presbyterian, but w8re the 
□ic^t little Methodist bOnnet, made of silver-gray satin without 
a bow or bit of lace — a Quaker bdnnet cut short. Then she had 
a dainty silk shawl, dinted like a dove's wing, and always carried 
her handkerchief folded when she went to prdyer-meeting. 

S. The school-house stood on the bank of a small stream 

' OoartMy (kSrt'sI), a alight bow- knees.as ft mark o( respect or poUte- 
ing of the body, witit bending of the nesa, former! j done by womeD. 
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which tflmed a saw-mill jast above. It ir^^ so overshadowed by 
yoang hemlocks that jqu coyld Only hear the ainging of the 
waters as they stole by the wliiddws. 

6. Some forty feet of meadow lay hetween the windowa and the 
bank, and a noble pe&r-tree foil of golden fr^it, fiung ita ah&dow 
over the school-house, as we got oar lessons. Those great bell- 
pearB were cmelly' tantalizing * as they grew and ripened imid 
the green leaves; but when they came rushing down from the 
boughs, and fell in the gra^s dIrSotly under ns, so plump and 
mdllow, it was really too much for human nature. 

7. But Miss Panderson was etrict : she read the Golden Hgle 
every Monday, and kneeling at her high-backed cbftir, prayed 
for ns diligently night and morning all the week, while we stood 
mutely around. Indeed, her control was so perfect that ve 
hardly ventured to look at the pears when they fell : the idea 
of touching them never entered our hearte. ^ 

8. But one thing troubled nsv^rymneh. Justus tuc injif 
grew tip&st. Miss Punderson began to take her dinner-bfisket 
and hymn-book, and crdas into the mgadfiw back of the school- 
house, where she would disappear down the hemlock baok, and 
stay sometimes during the entire hour of noon. 

- 9. One day I was startled at my lesson by a splendid pear 
that came rushing from the tiJpmost boughs of the tree, and 
rolled down toward the mill-stream. Daniel Haines, who was 
^tting on the second cl&ss bench close by me, whispered from 
behind his spelling-book, that "the mistress would be After 
that 'ere pear about noon-time." 

10. Mary Bell, a little ^1 in my cUbs, looked suddenly up 
and nodded her head. We bad found it all out; that was why 
the mistress crflased the bagk fivSry noon. She was fond of 
peflrs, and wanted them all to herself — greedy old thing I 

11. We began to feel vfiry angry and ill-u§ed ; not one of as 
would have thought it. What right had she to the pears? 
They did not beldug to her mdre than to as. In fact, Mary 
Bell's fother, who owned the saw-mill, and lived in the great 

'^ouse with pointed gables gnst in sight, was the only person 
v^o had a claim on that tree or its fri;it. 

' ^pelly (krg'el li), Rule 4, p. 30. exciting f&be hopes or eipectatioiia ; 
* TS^ts Ib'iiig^ tormenting by viaitingwmt bitter diBappoiutmeut 
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II. 

16. MY FIRST LESSOJV. 

PART SECOND. 
HEN the recess^ came, ve wSre upon tfae v^tch. Just 
aa usual, the mlstr&as tdbk ber dinaer-b^ket, and, get- 
ting over the fence, went toward the hemlock bank. Once she 
etooped as if to tie her sbge. 

2. *'See,seeI'' whiBpered Daniel, who was on hia knees peep- 
ing thrgugh the rail fence. "She's making believe to tie her 
shoe: oh, the old maid is cute I* — I told yon bo 1 Let's jump 
oyer and see the mean old thing eat it I" He climbed the fence 
as he spoke, and we followed, a little frightened, bnt resolute to 
find out the tryth. 

S, Daniel went before, treading Tfiry sCftly and looking every- 
where in the grass. Once be stopped, made a dart at a tuft of 
clover, and up again. I caught a glimpse of something yellow 
in the hand he w^^ pushing witli considerable hurry and trouble 
into hia pocket. But be looked straight forward into the hem- 
locks and began to whistle, which frightened us h&lf out of our 
wits, and we threatened to run back again unless be stopped. 

i. Daniel went back in high dudgeon,' trying to cover hih 
pocket wi& one hand. I thigk Uary Bell and I woold have 
gdne* back too, but that moment we hEard a voice from the 
hemlock bank. "Come, come," whispered Mary Bell; "let's 
see if she has rellly got it." 

5. We crept forward vfiry sdftly and looked over into the 
stream. It had a dry, pebbly shfire, broken witb a few mfies- 
covered stSnes, all in deep shAddw — for the hemlocks overhung 
the spot like a tent. Upon one of these stones sat our acbool- 
mistrgss, with her hymn-book dpen, singing. Her voice was 
edft and clear, and joined in with the mflrmtxs of the stream 
solemn and sweet. 

6. The old maid sung her little hymn, closed the book, and, 
cftating a timid gldnce up and down, to be syre that she was in 
Bolitade, knelt down by the mSssy stone, which had been her 

■ Ra olu', inUrmiHBioii ; a time ' IDui^eOD (dfid'jun), reeentment; 
of rest. ill-will ; linger. 

' Cflte, clever ; sharp. ' OSne, Note S, p. 18. 
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seat, and began to prSy. The mistrfeBS W95 ftlone wilii her G6d ; 
she had only vdiy simple langnage iu which to teU him her 
wants, but its eamdstn^ss broagbt the teara into our eyes. 

7. Poor soul I she had been griering all the time that no one 
of the acholars ever knelt by her side iu prayer. She besoaght 
Gfid witii such meek eameBtn^ss to toach onr hearts and bring 
ns hnmbly to his feet, kneeling, as she did, for a blessing or in 
th&nkfaln^sB. She told the Lord, as if he had been her only 
father, how good and precions we wSre, lacking n6fhii^ but his 
holy grace. She so bumbled bereeli, and pleaded for as, that 
Mary Bell and I crept ftway from the bagk, crying sfiftly, and 
ashamed to look each other in the face. 

8. Danigl Haines was sitting in a crook of the fence, eating 
Bometbing vSry greedily; but we avoided him, and went into 
the school-house quite heart-broken at onr own naughtinfiss. 
After a little, the mistress came in looking serene and thought- 
ful, as if she had been comforted by some good friend. 

9. Maiy Bell and I w6re still and serions all the AftemiJbn. 
Once or twice I saw her beautiful blue eyes looking at me wist- 
folly over her spelling-book, but we knew that it was wrOng 
to whisper, and for the world wo^d not have disobeyed the 
mistress then. 

10. At litst the clAasea were all hSard. The mistress looked, 
we thought, sadly aronud at the little benches, ilrfise, laid her 
hand on the high-backed ch&ir, and sunk slowly to her knees. 
The children stood up, as usual. I looked at Mary Bell ; she 
was trembling a little ; the polor came and went on her face. 
My heart beat quick ; I felt a glow on my cheek, something 
B6ft and ^rvcnt stirring at my heart. 

11. We b5th rose, hand in hand, w^ed fhrQugh the scholars 
up to that high-backed cb&ir, and knelt sdftly down by the mie- 
tr^. She gave a little start, opened her eyes, and instantly 
they filled witi tears ; her lips tremhled, and then came a btllrst 
of thanksgiving to Gdd for having answered her prayer. - She 
laid her hand first upon one head and then upon the other. 
She called down blessmgs upon us ; she poured forth her whole 
Boul eloquently, as she had done under the hemlock boughs. I 
have heard humiug prayers since, but never one that entered 
the depths of my memory like that. 
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IS. Tbe next da; Mary Bell luid I followed the mlBtr^EB down 
to tbe mill-stream, for we felt guilty till she knew alL Bat she 
persiBted that Gdd himBeU had led qb to the bank. No mat- 
ter though Daniel HaiQeB appeared tQ have done it. Wicked 
InBtmmdQtB were 6ttea OBed to work oat good. GnA bad an- 
swered her prayer, and it was enough. She 6n)y hoped we wo^ld 
not be ashamed of having kneeled by our lonely scbool-mietreBS. 

IS. Ashamed ! For the first time in oar lives, we threw our 
arms around Abby Pnnderson'a neck uid kissed her. Poor 
soul] she hardly knew bow to take it; those withered lips had 
been bo Ifing unused to kisses that they began to tremble aa 
ours touched them. We were T6ry young, and co^ld not com- 
prehend why she hid her &ce between thoee stiff hands and 
wept so pite<3usly. Hbb. Btephxnb.' 

in. 
, 17. COUSm DEBOSAM*S LEGACY.^ 

COUSIN DEBORAH w^ an old, unmarried lady, who had 
no other property than a moderate life-annuity.* The 
fnmiture of her house was faded and antique ; * the linen was 
well darned ; the plate was scanty, and worn thin witji use and 
frequent Bconring ; the books were few and in no v^ry good 
condition. 

2, She had no jewels or trinkets ; her days were pAesed in a 
dreary state of tranquillity," Btitching, stitching, stitching for 
ever, with her belovfcd huge work-box at her elbow. TTiai wanted 
nofliii^; for it was abundantly fitted up with worsted,' cotton, 
tape, buttons, bodkins, needles, and such a multiplicity of reels 
and balls, that to enumerate them would be a todloiis t^k.- 

S. Gonsin Dfib'orah particularly prided herself on her darn- 
ing ; carpets, house linen, stockings, all bdre unimpeachable * 

' Aim S. Stephens, aa American • Anttqna (an tekOi aiM^ent ; of 
authoress, was born in Derbj, Coon., old faahion. 

in 1818. In 1837 she removed to ' l^Sn qna'U ^, a cUm state; 
New York, She has written well, peace; qnletneea; freedom from cfiie 
both in prose and verse. ^ or trouble. 

' Ufg'n ojf, a gift, by will, o( • Worsted (wgst'ed), a kind of 
money or goods. jam apnn from long wool. 

■Annfl'ltj^, a sum ot money 'Un'tm peaoh'abls, free from 
payable yearly. doaitt or tanlt. 
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teBtimony^ to this briach of In'duBtry.' Holes and thin places 
irere hailed -mVa. delight by her; and it was whispered — bat 
that might be a mere matter of acandal ■ — that she even vent so 
£ar as to cut holes in her best table-clotlis for the purpose of 
ezercisiag her skill and ingenuity in repairing the fcactures.*^:^ 

^ Be that as it may, the work-box was as much a companion 
to her as dogs or cats are to many other single ladies. She was 
Idst without it : her conversation always turned on the subject 
of thread-papers and needle-cases ; and never wss daming-cot- 
ton more scientifically rolled into neat balls than by the taper 
fingers of Cousin Dgb'orah. 

5. The contents of that wonderful work-box wo^d have fi- 
nished a smaU shop. As a child, I always regarded it with a 
species of gwe * and veneration ; * and withont dAring to lay a 
finger on the trgasores it contained, my piying eye greedQy 
devoured its mysteries, when the raised edge revcialed its moun- 
\s&D\ of cotton and forests of pins and needles. 

6. And I have no donbt that Consin DSb'orah first regarded 
me with fevor in conseqaence of being &sked by my mother to 
give me a lesson in darning — a most necessary accomplishment 
in onr family, as I was tbe Sld^st of many brothers and sisters ; 
and, though vdry happy among ourselves, tbe ctr'cTimstances of 
our dear p&rents rendered the strictest In'dostij and frggjllity ' 
absolutely indispensable in order " to make both ends meet" 

7. She was proud of me, on tbe whole, as a pupil, though she 
sometimes had occasion to reprove me for Idleness and skipping 
stitches ; and between ub, it is impoesible to say how many pairs 
of stockings we made whole in -the course of the year. Many 
a time I was Invited by Cousin D^b'orah to take tea with her, 
and bring my work-bag in my hand, as a matter of cOnrse ; and 
we uged to sit for Ifing houre without speaking, intent on our 
needles, the olence unbroken save by the ticking of the eight- 
day clock. 

' TJii'tt mo ny, proof of aome ' Awe (s), great fear and regard, 

tact; witneee. < Tifn' cr &' tlon, the HtrSngest 

' la'dna try, steady .attention to feeling of respect and love. 

bosinees. * Frugality |fro'gU'i tl), that cSre- 

3 ScSn'dal, Bom^hiag eaid which fnl ase of thlega valuable which ex- 

1b false and injariouB to character, pendB n6thiiig needlessly, and ap- 

* Pracfgr*, a breach or break. plies what is ueed profitably. 
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I 

8. I Bometimes found it vSiy dull work, I confees. Not bo 
Gonsin D^b'orah. She needed no other society than that of hfir 
work-box ; and I do not believe she loved any human being so 
welL Her whole heart w^^ in it; and the attichm^nt abe 
evinced toward me, as time went on, was fostered and eocofix- 
^ed by onr mutoal* zeal in performing t^ieks of needle-work. 
Not that I sh&red in ber devotion ; / was actuated by a sense of 
duty &)6ne, and wonld iar rather, coold I have done bo con- 
scientionsly,^ have been d&ncing and llugbing witii companions 
of my own age. ^ 

9. But ply the needle I did, and so did Consin D^b'orah ; 
and we two became, with the huge old work-box between us, 
quite a p&ir of loving friends ; and at least two evenings in 
Svfcry week I went to sit with the lone w^man.' She would 
have had me do so every evening; but, though tbere were bo 
many of us at home, onr parents could not beAr to sp&re any of 
na ont of their sight oftener than they deemed indispensable.* 

10. At length Cousin Dfib'orah'a quiet and bUmelesa life 
came to an end. Having shut her work-box, locked it, and pijt 
the key in a sealed packet, she turned her fece to the wall and 
fell asleep. When her will * was opened, it was found that she 
had left her b(S>kB, f&mitnre, and plate to a fomily that stood 
in the same relationship to her as we did, but who were in ranch 
more prosperons clr'cumetances than we. To me she devised' 
the huge old work-box, with all its contents, "in token of the 
high esteem and affection with which I was regarded" by the 



li. I was to inherit the wSll-stored work-box, only on condi- 
tion that it was to be daily used by me in preference to all 
others. "Every ball of darning cotton, as it diminishes, shall 
bring its blessing," said Consin Deborah ; " for Ada Benwell" 
(that was my name) " is a good girl, and has darned mdre holes 
■ in the stockings of ber little brothers and sisters than any other 

' Mut'u al, interchftnged ; com- • In'dli pttt'ia ble, not posMble 

mon i given and recelvetl. to omit or spore, 

< CoQBclentiotuly (kOn shi En'- 'Will, the lawfttl writing hj 

rtinfl II). with a strict regard to right which a person diaposee of his pro- 

And wrOng. per(;<) to take eSect at bla death. 

' Woman (wuia'au). ' De viMd', gave b; a wilt. 
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gtrl of her age. Therefore,' I particalarly commend t.he balls 
of darning cwtton to her notice ; and I particnlu-ly tecommend 
her to nse them ap as eSba oa she can, and ahe will meet wi& 
her reward in dne season." ^ i^-^ 

IS, My mother was a little disappointed at the contentfi of 
onr kin3W9man'g will, and expressed her displgasure in a few 
sharp remarks, for which my fother gently reproved het. The 
Babjeot of the legacies was never again discnssed by ns. The 
woric-box was in constant reqaidtion ' at my side, and the balls 
of darning cottcm rapidly diminished. One day, as I was sitting 
beside my mother, bnsy with my needle, she remarked, " Ygn 
have followed onr poor cousin's dlrdctions, my dear Ada. She 
particularly recommended you to use np the balls of darning 
cotton as soon as possible ; and Idbk, thdre is one jnst done." 

13. As my mother spoke, I nnr&lled a Idng needleful, and 
came to the end of that balL A piece of paper fell to the 
groond, which had been the nucleus* on which the ball was 
formed. I stooped to pick it up, and was just about throwing 
it into the fire, when it canght my mother's eye, and she 
stretched oat her hand and seized it. bi a moment she un- 
folded it before our astonished gaze. It was a bank note of fifty 
pounds I* "0, dear, miqudged Cousin Deborah 1" she ex- 
chdmed : " this is our Ada's reward in dne season. If s jost 
like her — kind, queer old soul 1 " 

14. We were not Iftng in aging np all the other balls of darn- 
ing cotton in that marrelous work-box ; and such a reward as 
I found for my iu'dusfcry egie never was met with before or 
since. Truly, it was a fiiry box, and my needle the fairy's 
w^nd. No less than ten fifty-pound notes were thns brou^t 
to light ; and my &ther laughingly declared I had wrought my 
own dower <* with my needle. Vio persoasioos could induce him 
to appropriate the treasure ; be said it was my " reward," and 
betdnged to me &l9ae. A* 

> ^ura&tre (tti§T'f9T), for that or 'Pound, & BriUshnuae of money 

thia rewmi. of the vaJne of 20 ehilUngB aterling, 

* Baqnlsltlon (rSk' vl AA' nn), the gold BAveMgD, or about |4.64. 
the act of reqiUring : demand, ' Dow'er, the property vrMch a 

■ Nit'ols jia, a kernel ; hence, a wgiuan brings to (t hoaband in mar- 
central pcdnt aboat whidi matter ia riage j a gift y. 
gathered. 
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18. SOCKS FOR JOHJ^ RAJWALL. \r 

IT w^ & matter of talk that Widow Bandall knit bo many 
socks for the soldiers. Shewasftpoorwgman, andhad little 
to do witii ; bat she most have spent a great deal of money 
for yam, buying so much of the best at war prices. Knit- 
ting seemed almost a manl&' with her. She was sometimes 
seen knitting before breakfast. Ko Bi!ioner was her housework 
done, than out came her knitting, and her needles flew, click, 
click, click, ^ter even than they did when her fingers were 
young and snpple;' while her pale, sad face bending above 
them made one almost weep to l<!&k at her. She was one of 
those who do not weep, but who ever carry a full fountain of 
tears sealed np within them. 

Z. N^ot a box in all the country near was sent to the soldiers 
that did not contain a p&ir of Widow Baadall's socks ; and box 
after box from the Sanitary* Gommisdon carried her coutriba- 
tions. Always welcome, so edft, so warm, so nice were her socks. 
The appredatlTe conld not help nnrdlling them, feeling their 
sdftn^ and speaking their praise; and always carefully stitched 
within them they found a letter. Sometimes it was only, " To 
my dew son, John Bandall, from his ever-loving mother;" 
sometimes it told of her love, and hope, and earnest pr&^ ; 
sometimes it implored him to write to her, and tell her that he 
lived, wid tell her of his wellbre if he lived. 

5. How many soldiers were blessed fbrfiugh her love for one I 
How many felt a glow of thanks as they drew her comforting 
socks over their benumbed feet, and dropped a tear upon her 
tender tetter to the sou who might then be perishing uucdred 
for, unknowing how a mother's love had sought for him, prayed 
for him, unceasingly. 

^. A p^ of "socks for John Bandall" once fell into the 
hands of a poor motherly English * boy. His lone, yearning, 
orphan heart responded to the maternal tSndemi^ss which he 
had missed and mourned for in his own life ; and with the 

<■ ' Ma' nl a, an inBane or unteBaon- ' SSn'l fai xjF, relating tn, or in- 
able dedie ; madness. tended to continne or secure health. 
9 Stip'pl«, pliant ; easilj bent. ' EngUsli ^ng'glidli). 
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instinete of a son, he wrote the widowed mother a letter of lore 
and thanks in the name of all the absent and wandering sons, 
and eent her gold, and Offered to be her eon, if Odd had bereared 
her of her own. < — / _-!. 

5. A p&ir of " John Bandall's Bocka " worked their wi^^nto 
a Kentucky r^gimeDt at the west. Thgre a rough, hard old 
Boldier got posseeeion of them, and foond the note wit^iin them, 
and read it aloud to the silent group around him. In that 
gronp was a lone jQath who had come a stranger into the regi- 
ment, and who never spoke of his hdme or fHends. No one 
listened to the note so intently as he, and it was strange to see 
how hia color came and went as he listened. Then the tears 
rolled iSiSt down his cheeks. 

6. " Give me the letter," he said ; " it is from my mother. 
The letter and the socks are mina" — "Yanr§! is your name 
John Bandall ? " — " Y^b." A hearty laugh. " Bandall ! You 
can't come that game so easy, Boy George." 

7. " Boy George," as the ygnOi was familiarly called, colored 
deeper than before, but persisted. " My real name is John 
Bandall, and the letter and socks are mine," — " Yours when yon 
get 'em, and not much before," answered the man who had them. 
" If you've changed your name once, you may change it a dozen 
times, but that won't give yon my socks." /l. 

8. "Boy George" said no mure about the socks, bnt again 
&sked for and received the letter. He sought a qniet place and 
read it, and read it ^aio. " My dearest eon, dearest beydnd all 
expression, if you are still living, write to me and tell me so ; if 
you loTS me still, be a good boy, and try to meet me in heaven." 

9. This was all ; bnt was enough for the heart of that nndu- 
tifnl and suffering son. Wild and adventurous, and foiling to 
obtain his mother's consent, he had g5ne to the war without it, 
cbauging his name, and enlisting in a regiment of a distant 
State. Be had taken c&re that ndne of bis early friends should 
know where he was, and he knew little of them. He had in 
some w&y heard that his mother was dead, and he feared that 
})is own misconduct had broken her heart. 

10. Thank G3d that in his mercy this bitterness was sp&red 
from hia cup. His mother still lived, still loved him as of old. 
He would write to her— would tell her all, all his sins, his sor- 
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rowB — woi;ild ^k her tor^^eahBR, her bleasiiig. He kissed his 
mother's letter, read it again, and Uien lifted np hia heart to 
Gdd, the first time for Ijjng years. 

11. He sought the soldier to whom bad fallen his mother'a 
socks, fiffering hia own and money for them. " Then it was 
yonr mother that knit them, was it ? " questioned the rough 
soldier when he heard the strfing desire of " Boy George " to 
obtain them. " Well, yon shall have them : give me yonr dnds, 
and take thero." 

12. How precions those socks seemed to him I Evfery stitch 
wrought by his mother's kind hand ; and witii every stitch a 
sigh heaved, or a prdyer breathed. He seemed to hear the sighs 
and prayers ; he held the socks in his hand, and dropped tear 
^ter te^ upon them, until his heart was moved, so sbiteaeA, 
that he fell upon his knees, as be had not done since he was a 
child, and prayed, " Qod forgive me!" 

IS. It was broad daylight, and no work to be done in the house, 
when Widow Eandall dropped her knitting-work just as she was 
binding dff the heel, never taking cAre to fasten her needles, 
and letting her ball roll on the floor. One of her neighbors had 
brought her a letter which he sud " had come from the war," 
and he "mistrusted that it might be from John, or might tell 
something about him." No w6nder, then, that the mother 
dropped her needles quickly and forgot her balk News from 
John I John alive ! 

1^ She read, " Dear Mother — How shall I write you ? I am 
alive, but I shall never see you again, never hear you speak my 
for^ven^ss. I am mdrtally wgunded,^ and have not Idng to liva 
The socks with your note in them came just before the battle. 
They broke me all np, and sent me to my knees before Gdd. 
Bless you, mother, that yon never forgot me, never forgot to . 
pray for me ; and it is your prfiyers that have led me to pray at 
Idst. How I have mdumed for you, mother 1 I hSard yon were 
dead, and feared it was my nnkindnees that caused your death. 
May God and you both forgive your repentant and dying son." 

15. The full fountain so 16ng sealed is at last opened. The 
eyes that have not wept for many a year weep now. Joy, grief, 
which is lippermSst? Which is strti^igest? Widow Bandall 
(wftnd'ed). 
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knovs that she is childly bat she knowe that her son died 
repentant and pr&yerfui. She knows, too, that her labor baa 
not been in vain in the Lord ; not in vaia the bread c^t ou 
the wide voters ; not in vaia her hope, and patience, and pr&jer. 
Nerer, never is prayer in Tain when prompted by love, and 
winged by Mtb. Mas. P. H. Phzlfs. 



SECTION VI. ^ 



19. EGGS Amy FEATHERS. 

PART FIRST. 

FAR souQi, in the Indian ^ Ocean, in the midst of almost 
cSasel^Bs sfirf and spray, rises what is appropriately termed 
Danger Island. Of all the lonely spots on the globe whose ex- 
istence baa been aecertained, this is probably the most lonely. 
Once only since the creation has it been known to be visited 
by man. 

2. The sea for many bnndred miles rdlls and flashes over a 
sh&llOw bottom, till, arriving at a certain degree of latitude, the 
floor of rock abruptly ends, and tbe ocean becomes, in a moment, 
of un&thomable depth. On the v6ry edge of thia abyss ' stands 
Danger Island, which the least tonch of an earthquake, or an 
unusual stroke of a hfirric&ne, may topple over into the b6t- 
toml^ gulf, 

3. From this persuasiOD, possibly, man has never attempted 
to erect bis dwellings upon it : th^re it stands, in tbe midst of 
the sfLrge,' overcanopied by the bluest of bine skies, surrounded 
by a boundless expanse of waves, generally Bhining and beauti- 
ful, bnt as little specked by sails as if they girdled an nuin- 
hahited world. Y^t, tbongb no gale is astir, the billows ince»-. 
Bantly &et and foam against the cliflk of Danger Island, which 
on all sides descend sheer into the deep, so as to appear from a 

, distance perfectly inaccessible.* 

'' J Indian (Tnd'ywi). » Surge (siij), rolling water, 

■Abj^M', a gulf; a bottomless * I&'ao citu'I ble, not to be ob- 
depth ; hejice, enj veiy deep apace, t^ned, approached, or reached. 
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i, A snrveying ship, traversing ^ the ocean in all dlrgctione, for 
Bcientific purposes, once approached this wild rock. The weather 
w^ calm and lovely ; the waves, usually so rgstlfese, being afforded 
by the wind no pretext for climbing and roaring abont the cliffs, 
lay stiU and smooth, ae if to entrap the unwary * m&riner.^ 

5. Taking advantage of the occasion, a few dAring yoang 
Officers ordered a boat to be lowered, and, pushing 6ff witii 
many a stftrdy * rower from the stiip's side, soon drew near the 
perpendicular' precipices* of Danger Island. Mature has per- 
haps nowhere produced a more strange or fSiry' spot i 

6. As the men rested on' their Oars, and l(%ked np, they 
beheld trees of dense * and beautiful loli^ge • throwing out their 
arms over the clilfe "^ on all sides ; while birds of the mOst varie- 
gated and brilliant plumage seemed to hang like clustering 
flowers on the boughs. Having never been disturbed by man, 
they were ignorant that his approach boded" them mischief, so 
that if they now and then quitted their perches, andj spread out 
their dazzling wings, it was only in frolic and sport.| . — 

7. After rowing to a considerable distance &ldn^ the foot of 
the precipices, the gentlemen discovered a small fisBoile,"* through 
which they felt confident tbey could climb to the summit ; and 
the boat being pushed quite close to the rocks, two or three of 
the most d&ring landed, and, after no digbt toil and peri), 
reached the top. The prospect which then presented itself was 
truly extraordinary. Rendered green as an emerald" by the 
agency of hidden springs, the whole surlace of the island was 
thickly strewn with e^s of innumerable oceanic" birds, which, 

* TtSv'na iitg, wandering over ; Sitbet male or female, and to med- 
cHSadng;. die in the affurs of mankind. 

■ Unwa'ry, not watdifnl against ' DiSnse, compact ; close. 
dSn^r ; unguarded. " FSTI afte, leaves ; a duster of . 

* USr'in er, seaman ; sailor. leaves, flowers, and bidjichea. 

* Sturdy (stSKdl), liardy ; strSng. '• OSS, a high and steep rock ; a 
' Per'pen die's lar, exactly np- veiy steep ot overhanging place. 

right ; toward the earth's centre. " BSd'ed, foreehadowed. 

•Prift/i^ceiaveryBteepdeBcent " Fissnre (flA'fir), a split, or 

of land or lock. narrow opening. 

' Falr7 (far'I), relating orhelong- " Bm'e raid, a predous stone of 

ing to fairies. Fairiea were imagi- a rich green color, 

nary, not real, spirits, once thought " Ooeanio (0 She &n'ik), relating 

to be able to take a human form, to, or foand or formed in, the ocean. 
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rising from the tisk of incubation,' formed a canopy of flutter- 
ing wings ^verhead'. 

8. The eggs w6re of all colors — ^white, light chdeolate, and 
dark bine J dotted with brown or crimson, t^trqnoise' or black. 
Here and there little bills protruded" from the shells; and the 
mothers, tnongh sc&red &w&y for a moment by the nnnsual 
appearance of men, soon alighted near their yonng, being, in 
spite of the name of their h5me, fb6ronghIy unacquainted with 
danger. It might almost be said that the whole surface of the 
isle formed bnt one nest, divided into seTcral compartments, 
where the naturalist, if he coi^d live on eggs, might study the 
appearance, habits, and character of h&lf the wingM dwellers 
on the deep. 

9. It is altogether unnecessary, howeTer, to voyage so fiir in 
order to contSm'plate* the beauty of one of Nature's miister- 
pieoes — the egg. On few things has so much beauty been lav- 
ished. Just peep, in any lane, or break, in spring, into a bird's 
nest, and, lying cozily in their mdssy coucli, yon will behold a 
number of mysterious spheres, fivery one of them with life 
within, bnt externally smooth and brilllajit as a gem, penciled 
with delicate tines, flecked with red, cloudy, streaked, fumished 
with thousands of invisible" p6res, thrQugh which the air pene- 
trates to the imprisoned bird, to has/en its development, and 
cooperate with animal heat in imparting to it all the myste- 
rious powers of organization* and vitality.' 

10. Considering one of these marvels* from our own point of 
view, we shoi^d, before instructed by experience, im^ne it was 
something intended to last for ever, so wonderful is its consti- 
tution,' so r&re ite beauty, so fix'quieitei" the-finish and polish 

■ la'cn l>S'Uon, the act of siitin^ ' Ol'gin 1 s^'tion, the parts of 

on, or otherwise wanning, eggs for 'which & thing is formed ; structure, 

the pfirpose of hatching young. ' , ' Vi tJtl'i ty, life ; the power or 

'Tnrquda, (t£r k£a'), a mineral, - pieanB of maintaining life, 
lued in jewelry, of a peculiar bloiBh- , » Mar'vSl, that mhicli caoseB ad- 
green color. ■ miration or surprise ; a wonder. 

»Protnid«d (pro trod'ed), thrust >OSd'bU tii'tion, the stale of 

ont ; came fSrth. being ; make. 

' Oon tim'plSte, to look at on all 'c Exquisite (eks'kiri ^t), cAre- 

rides or In all befirings ; to study. fully selected or sought out'; hence, 

' In y'ian ble, unseen ; not c&pa. very nice ; very great ; giving rSre 

ble of being seen. aatisDaction. 
5 
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with which, so to speak, it has been chiseled and tftrned out of 
hand. Y6t it is meant to endure bat for a few days at flirtbost. 
The jiJiiDg birds ate cradled in things of beaaty, which, when 
they have sCired their pflrpose, are thrown aside like the mGrist 
drfiBs; not here imd there, scantily and by driblets, but pro- 
fusely, in incalculable quantities, over the whole surface of our 
globe. And why not ? The power that called the egg into ex- 
istence can, when it is broken and thrown &sTde, bring fSrtb 
others of equal loveliness in multitudes that know no limit 

11, If yon pierce the shell, what do you find within? First, 
a covering, white, thin, and delicate like the pStal* of the r&rest 
flower, which envelops the young bird, and preserves it from 
contact with the poliahed but hard substance of the shelL Then, 
if you proceed further, yon come upon the mighty prdcess of 
matter quickening into lif^^ — the changing of two dissimilar 
fluids into bones, and flesh, and feathers, and t&lons,.and heart, 
and brains, together with all the machinery of voice, instinct,^ 
affection, and such other things as characterize life in all crea- 
tures, whether they emerge, like the ostrich, from a huge globe, 
or like the hnmmi^-bird, from an egg scarcely equaling in 
size the smallest pea. |^ 

12. Every one has heard of thfe e^-hatching 6ven| of Grand 
Cairo ;' bnt unless by actual inspection, it would be almost im- 
possible to form a correct ide'a of them. They are, in fact, not 
ovens at all, but Ifing suites* of small, low chambers, lighted 
from above, and heated by hypocansts* below the flooring. 
When you lij}>k down the Idng line of rooms, you imagine your- 
self to be gazing upon whcle acres of eggs, and experience a 
warmth equal to that which you would feel if forty hens were 
sitting on you. About the nineteenth day the throbbings of life 
are first seen in the egg; soon after which the shell parts, and 
leaves the bird exposed to the onter ch&nges of life. Then man 

1 PSt'al, one of the inijer or col- * Suite (awet), k ooimected eeries ; 

oredledveeof aflower. a collection; also, a train of foL 

*In'Btlnct, Inn&rd Impulse ; the towers. 

natural, unrenaoning impulse in an ' H^p'o oanat, an arched, nndei- 

animal bj which it is guided to the ground room from which the heat 

performance of any action. of a fire is conducted to roome above 

' Cairo (ki'Ki), the capit&l city of by means of earthen tubes. It was 

Ei^ypt. Population, 230,000. first used in bath;. 
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takes i]p«n himself the 4fiBce tf the hen, and feeds the ytung 
chickena till they are able t« pivvide ttt themaelres. 

13. If there is rcn^nce * in hatching birds in this manner, 
we entirely miss it. Moch m^re p«€ticd did it appear l» us t« 
Btand beside a solitary nest in the desert. It was that af seme 
nnkntwn bird, whiel^ with sweet confidence in the fcrbe&raDce 
«f every thing possessing life, had constructed her nest in the 
tpen waste, under the frail shelter «< a little tuft of grfias. We 
arrived during her brief peritd #f absence, when she had gfoe 
»ut ft sight, just tp take a sweep, and stretch her wings in the 
bEilmy dir. The nest was rtund, made externally of miss and 
gr^ and lined with a variegated i>attem «f pink and white 
feathers. #n this lay the five eggs, in a»l»r of a sky-blue, dot- 
ted with spots of g«ld. 

H. It wgs a sight of r&re beauty: the surrounding grdss, 
slightly scorched by the sun's rays, waved and rnstled over the 
lovely spheres, as the gentle desert breeze fanned it into motion. 
Presently we hSard a sharp cry overhead, and loiking up, beheld 
the anxious mother wheeling round in small circles, and, by her 
cries of increasing agony, enti'cating us to be ginc. Obeying 
through reverence ior maternal love, we left the poor bird, 
•f whatever species she might be, to briijg^rth her yonng 
in peace. 

II. 
BO. EGGS Aim FEATHERS. 

PART SEC^D. 

IF ftom the first bfcne •f the bird we tfim to its clothing, 
what Endless fitrmsof magnificence^ present themselves! 
The brinch of the fSm, the frond* of the palm, the pensile* 
boughs «f the larch bending beneatii a weight of snow-flakes, 
yield the prize of organization to an istrich feather, to the tail 
of the peacock, or to that of the bird-Of-paradise. Even the 
rainbow, Which in summer spans the plain, and paints the cloud 

1 Ro mSnce', an .extravagaD^ oi . * FVSitd, tlie organ formed by the 
fictitloiis tale ; the fancifal. f0VUu ui^n, ink) one body, of leaves ftud 

* MIg nlPi cence, grandeur of &p- stalks in certain plants, 
pearancej splendor of show or state. ' PJSn' alio, pendent ; hajigiog. 
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vif:h itiB brilliant ruOIa'tioDs of ligh^Ss-Jgas dazzling in its tinte 
than the plumage of many a bird. -^ 

2. Sometimes, at tie peep of dawn in the defeert, wh4ce yen 
have perhaps been sleeping all night on yonr prftyer-carpet, if 
yon gMnce ftlfing the s&rface of the aand-hills, yon may di|ceni 
millions of spikes, diminntive as the finust needle, and green as 
an emerald, spreading forth a fairy mantle to the sky. It wonld 
be difficult to imagine any thing Bfifter or more luBtrons ' than 
this ^vanjSscent ' robe of vSrdnre, which fades as the dawn ad- 
vances, and disappears altogfither at the first touch of the sun. 

$. An Arab said it waf as green as the wings of the angel 
Gabriel, or as a feather plucked from the breast of Abon Tob, 
Who and what is Abou Tob ? we inquired, and to our surprise 
found it was the phenix,* which, after having been expelled from 
the natural history of Europe, has taken refuge in the warmer 
faith of the children of the desert ^)^ " it^^^j^^i 

4. One of the most ex'quisite sight^ we hav*%YerbeB¥1a waa 
produced by the agency of feathers. Sitting on a broad, sandy 
fiat in the Upper Nile, about half an hour bijfijre sunrise, we 
listened, in a delicious* rfiverj?,' to the divine waters, as they 
flowed and rippled 00 either side of the isle. Time, in such 
situations, flies rapidly by. The sun, 6re we were aware of it, 
rose, as if with a bound, from behind the Arabian mountain;, 
and immediately the whole earth lay flooded with golden light 
At the same instant, the flapping and rustling of countlfiss 
wings wSre hCard overhead' ; and looking up, we beheld an im- 
mense flight of pelicans voyaging southwfltd— — '■'" 

5, The breast of the pSlican, it is well known, is milky white; 
ySt now, being touched by the beams of the young suu, it be- 
came covered with a roseate flush. In one bird this would have 
^n striking; but when the delicate tinge passed like an irra- 
'diation * &ldng the sfift cnrves of a thousand besoms at once, it 
produced an effect truly marvelous.^ 

I Liis'trojii, shining ; bright. . ' ful ; most grateful or sweet to the. 

* Br'an •a'owt, vtuusMng like senses. . ' 

vapor ; fleeting. * IWv'sr '-f, a Ictose or ^iregnlar 

'FhS'nix, a bird fabled to Uve train of thoughts occilmng in mus- 

sngle,and,bfterdeatb,toriBe again lug; a vision. 
from its Babes. ' Ir rS'dl a'tion, act of giving 

4DeUctona (de lUb'ns), delight- out beams of light ; iUumination. 
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6. To our Bbame, we confess ii, we killed, and attempted to 
eat, one of these barml^sa dwellers imld the waters. But onr 
ponisbm^Dt wg§ inatantaneous : nobnman teeth coi^d maaHcate 
its tough fibers, nor conld any baman stomach digest them. It 
is tr^e we could gaze upon, its dead breast, and try to fancy the 
celestial * hues that had gladdened our sight in the morning; 
but tbey were no Ifinger visible.* The breast was indeed 8<Hl as 
that of the swan ; but as it suggested ghastly ideas, we flung it 
into the Xile ; so that nothing I'emained to us bat the regret of ■ 
having slaughtered the beautiful bird in vain. sJfvVA. 

7. Far ilway up in Africa, we met a cSr'aTan • brining slaves, 
gold, ivory, odoriferous gums, and dstncb^l'^V^rs tQwafd- the 
ahdres of the Mediterranean. Son!,e-»f these feaOifirs weft-white, ' 
— not the cold white of snow, but tb«,ci|efmf sJfftVb^.of » ,§iir 
woman's skin. In London, Paris, or New York, we liricy -f Key 
would have been worth their weight in gold. 

8. Each feather was in itself a picture. There was nothing 
in it which, when touched, produced that harsh, grating sensa- 
tion of the nerves caused by passing the finger al<jng ordinary 
feathers. It hung in sdft^ wavy c&rls, like the finest lace, on 
both sides of the stem, and terminated in a little fan of ringlets, 
that fell soothingly upon the hand, like nothing else we are 
acquainted with in the creation. 

9. Y6t the bird on which these marvels grew is one of the 
mOst awkward, ungainly, flat-footed creatures that Aftica — the 
cradle of monsters — brings forth. While on the body of its 
owner, a tuft of these lovely feathers looks positively ludicrous, 
as, with its huge, long legs, long neck, little head, and body like 
a stuffed cushion, it scours away in droves athwart the waste. ^ 

10. Among the treasures of the same cftr'avan were other 
feathers, of colors so bright that they suggested the IdO'ft of 
having been freshlydyed by art — some vermilion,* others of the 
brightSet green, others turquois, or beryl ° ySllow, or clouded 

' OalMtial (se lEat'jal}, belosging * Ver mO'lon, a beautiiol red 

to the heiLveDS. either spiritual or color ; B Itv^y vad, brilliint red. 

the re^ons of air ; heavenly. , • BSi/j^l, a hard mioeral luuallj 

' VIb'I 1)1«, to be seen ; in view. of a green, or Wuish.green color. 

roar's Tan, a companj of tiav- The beryl, when transparent, Ja of 

elers, pilgrimB, or mgrchante, Irav- great bwiuty, and, net as a Jem, is 

eling together for iecurity. called agua-mariae. . ' 
^ ' ' ,■ 
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like the opa!/ or sparkling like the ehal^M'ony.* One bunch of 
mingled tints so strikingly resembled a nosegay, that we thought 
for a moment the young Ar'ab chief who held them in his hand 
w^ taking home some African flowers to his bride ; and so, per- 
haps, he was ; bat they were flowers that would not fade, and 
may still be nodding on the brow of some loving brynette ' be- 
neatii the t«nts of Ishtnael* 

11. In the tar East, tiny' hnmming-birds are eagerly sought 
■ by the ladies of the harem. In the Moluccas,' the nutmeg bird, 
with plumage in color tike the fruit, is a special favorite, though 
ite sober hues appear t«;Eprop6'ans extremely poor in compari- 
son wjtij' those '<if t^-'jij^&y neighbors. In old Greece, a vfiry 
pecnliir'lifle was madg qf fe^hers, not after the death of their 
owaee^.^'i0li)!e;(l)§7.'y<it. flashed and fluttered with joy on 
the'whfgs" that'br^ them. 

J2, Several kinds of birds, having been carefully tamed, were 
scented with liquid odors, and during banquets,' let loose in 
ep&cious B and eplendid saloons, where, flitting among the lights, 
they scattered sweet dews over the guests. Among the luxu- 
rious* of the same country, counterpanes were made with fea- 
thers of the peacock's tail, which ca^t their gorgeous hues over 
the forms of sleeping beauty. ) 

^■''^' \-. ... 

. ei. BOBEBT OF LlffCOUf. / 



M 



ERRILY swinging on briar and weed, 
Kear to the nest of his little dame,io 



'Cpal, the precioug opal haa a whooretbedMcenduilaof lahmael, 

peculiar pltif of colore of delicate the son of Abraham. 
tints, and ie highly esteemed as a ''n'nj^, little ; very email. 
gem. The colon of fire opal are 'MS liic'cas, or ^^m Islandt, a 

like the red imd yellow of flame, name given to the islands of the 

Common opal has a milky appear- MalBf Archipelago, 
ance. ^Banquet (Mngk'wSt), a feast. 

> OMl cKd'o njF-, a stono of sev- "Spa'cioQsiwideexteudedjr 
eral varieties and various colors, •I.nxurious[ltigayG'riaa),gready 

used in jewelry, deligbtiog in the pleasnres o( thi 

■Bnmett« (brQnSt'),a i^rlorwo- table; devoted to pleasure. , / '■. 
man wlfli a brown or dark akin. " DSme, the mistresB of a school, 

* Ish'nta el, here means the Arab* or of a family. 
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Over the mountala-side or mead,' 

Robert of Lioe<ilB > is telling hie name : 
', Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 

Spink, gpank, spink ; 

Snag and safe is that uest of ours. 

Hidden among the snmmer flowers. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

2. Bobert of Lincoln is gaily dressed, 

We&ring a bright black wedding coat ; 
White are his shoulders, and white his crest ; — 
Hear him call in his mCrry note : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
SpiQk, spagk, Bpink ; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine — 
Sgre, there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
5. Eobert of Lincoln's Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, wiii plmn brown wing^ 
Pissing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her hnsbiind sings 
Bob-o'-liuk, bob-o'-link, 
. 8pink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

4, Mdd£st and shy as a nun is she ; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts &om his little threat: 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never w^ I afraid of man ; — 
catch me, cowardly knavee, if you can I 
Chee, chee, chee. 

5. Six white ^gs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with pfirple — a pretty sight ! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might : 
■ BHad, a meadow. < Llnooln (lingk'fin). 
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Bob-o'-ligk, bob-o'-link, 
Spi^k, spagk, spink ; 
Nice, good wife, that neyer goes out — 
Keeping house while I frolic about 1 
Ghee, cbee, chee. 
Q. SooD afi the little ones chip the shell ' 
Six wide inoiitii§ are Open for f<K)d ; 
Sobert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Githering aeeda for the hungry- briS&d. 
Bob-o'-link, bobolink, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
This new life is likely to be 
H^ for a gay young fgllow Hke me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

7. Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober witti work, and silent with cAre; 
OS is his hdhday garment laid, 
Half-forgotten that merry Air : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, epank, spink ; 
Nobody knows bnt my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, diee. 

8. Summer wanes ;• the children are grown; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows \ 
Kobert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone ;* 
Off he flies, and we sijjg as he goes : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-Unk, 
Spink, spank, spink ; ?, 

When you can pipe that mfirry old strain, . / 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. > 

Chee, chee, chee. < Bbtart." 

' WSne, decrease ; waste away. America. His style, bBfli in prose 

' OrOne, an old vt^nian or man. and vetse, le pure, manly, elegant, 

' WillUm Oullea Bryaiit,among and TigorouB. He hae traveled ex- 

the firat, if not the first, of American teneivelj in tbie country and Europe. 

poeta, wa§ bom in CummLngton, His residence ia near tlie village of 

Mass., Nov. 3, 1794. Ho is the poet Boslyn, on Long Island. He is still 

of nature, espediiUy as found In connected widi the "Evening Post." 
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B$. TEE Wff IP-POOR- WILL. 

WHY dost' thou come at set of aun, 
Tboae pensive' words to say ? 
Why whip poor Will ? — What has he done ? — 
. And who is Will, I pray ? 
J?. Why come from yOn leaf-shaded hiil, 
A sappliant ^ at my door ? 
Why &Bk of me to whip poor Will ? — 
And is Will really poor ? 
5. If poverty's his crime, let mtrth 
From out his heart be driven ; 
That is the deadliest sin on earth, 
And never is foi^ven I 
4- Art Will himself? — ^It most be so : 
I l^am it from thy moan ; 
For nOne can feel another's woe 
As deeply as his own. 

5. Yet whfirefflre strain thy tiny tfardat, 

While other birds repose P 
What means thy m^l'ancboly note ? — 
The mystery disclose ! 

6. Still " Whip poor Wi!I !"— Art thon a sprite,* 

From unknown regions sent, 
To wander in the gloom of night. 
And ^k for ptinishment ? 

7. Is thine a conscience " s5re beset 

With gailt ? — or, what is worse, 
Hast thon to meet writs, dnna, and debt — 
No money in thy pfljse ? 
S. If this be thy hard fate indeed. 
Ah, well milyst thon repine ; 

■ Doat (dfist). ■ Oonsol«ncfl (kOa' Shens), the 

' Fifn'idv*, thonghtfnl, or sad. power or pnnciple within us which 

* Stip'pli ant, one who entreats, decides on the lawfalneeB or unlaw- 

>T iaks hnmbly. f ulneaa of our actioDs and afFections, 

' Sprit*, ut ai«pMitiou ; a spirit. and approves or condemns them. 
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Tbe sympathy I give, I Deed — 
The poet's doom is thine I 

9, Art thon a lorer, Will ?— Haet proTed 
The fairest can deceive ? 
Thine is tiie lot of all who've loved. 
Since Adam wedded Eve. 

10. Hast trusted in a friend, and seen 

No friend w^ he in need ! 
A common error — ^men etill lean 
Upon as frail a reed, 

11. Hast thon, in seeking wealth or fam^ 

A crown of brambles won ? — 
O'er all the earth 'tis just the same 
With Cvfiry mother's son. 

12. Hast found the world a Babel ' wide, 

Whfire man to Mammon ' stoops — 
Where flourish Arrogance* and Pride, 
While mfidest Merit droops ? 

IS. What, n6ne of these ? — Then, whence thy pain F 
To guesa it who's the skill ? 
Pray have the kindness to explain 
Why I shonld whip poor Will- 
ie Ddat merely ask thy just degBrt ? 
What, not another word ? — 
Back to the woods again, nnhfirt : 
I will not haJ-m thee, bird I 

IS. But nse thee kindly; for my nerves, 
Like thine, have penance * ddne ; 
" Use Cvery man as he deserves — 
Who shall 'scape whipping?" — nine 1 

> Ba'bel, the nEune of the dtjr disponitioD to Qrge for one's Belt im- 

where the confuBinn of laugatt^ due clalma. 

took place [Gen. XI. 9] ; heoce, coa- * Ffin'anoe, labor, pain, or 9vi- 

fusion ; diaorder. fering, aelf-applied, or imposed by 

' Miiin'mon, wealth ; riches. authority of the Church, aa a pun- 

■ Ai'ro gauce, tuiaghtinew \ the iahment for fanlts. 
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16. Farewell, poor Will ! — ^not TillueltsB 
This lesson by thee giTea : 
"Keep thine own counsel, and confess 
Thyself alone to Heayen I" 



SECTION VII. 



23. THE FREMJHMAJT'S DOG. 

VOLUMES coull be filled with anecdotes* of the mutual 
attachment of men and dfigs ; and we are of opimon that 
the affection in such caaes is yfiry much mfire noble and gene- 
rous than is usually supposed. No person, probably, can have 
any proper ideS of this tenderness of feeling, who has not kept 
a farorite dog. 

2. Cofirage, watchfulness, flidfility' — many of the best quali- 
ties that awaken respect, admiration, and love, among human 
beings — are possessed to a wonderful extent by dfigs. There 
seems to be a sort of humanity* in them. This is most ^d'mi- 
rably shown in the beantifbJ picture that appears ou the next 
pt^e.. Mark the determination to protect, and conscious repose 
of power, in the large dog, and the bristling assurance, indulged 
from a sense of security, of the small one ! . 

3. Ddga, in their love for man, play a part in nearly Svfiry 
tragedy.' A modem novelist, describing.a mbrdered man, adds, 

' OecniCe P. Mondg, the popu- in 1860. He died In New York, 

lar American song-writer, was bom July 6, 1861. 

In Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1803. He * An'eo date, a puticol&r fact or 

coromenoed hie llteraiy career In ^gle paeeage of private lite of an ' 

New York, at tie age pf fifteen. Aa intereating nature ; a short stiJrj-. 

a jonmalist he waa eprightlj and ' ndSnt^,loyalty;faithfttlnes3. 

entertaining, thoagU aa a poet, and • Hn mSn'l ty, the nature pecn- 

more particolarlj as a aong- writer, liar to man ; kindnese. 

he B^uired his chief Teputation. "TrS^e dy, a poem prepared for 

Hllliona of copies of his softga the atage, repreaenting some action 

have been circulated. Variooa edi- having a fatal and mournful end ; 

UottB of hia poema have been puh- any event In which human lives are 

Balled, the lEiet of which appeared lost by homan violence. 
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with rire power of pictTire-worda : "Tbtf fiill, sweet light of the 
summer-day fell into the chamber of the dead, where they had 
laid him dowD, and left him in the deep stillness that no footfall 
stirred, no voice distlirbed, and no love watched, save that of a 
little Bpaniel',^ which had crept into his breast, and flew at those 
who sought to move her from her vigil,* and crouched there, 
trembling and moaning piteouBly." 
1 Spaniel (BpSn'yei). VtJ'U, the act of keeping awoke ; natch. 
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J^ We believe, that, among the difTeient Tarieties of ii>gs, the 
small spaniel kind ia the most affectionate; but prob^ly we are 
led to entertain this notion from an acquaintanceehiit witii the 
character of our own Jayorite Fiddy — a email spaniel, of joyous 
and intelligent character, and posseesing -boundless attachment 
to persons about her. An anecdote is told of a small dog of 
this variety which ddeg not appear to us to be in any respect 
incredible.* 

5. During the Reign of Terror in Frince, a gentleman in one 
of the northern departments w^f accused of conspiring against 
the republic, and sent tfl Paris, to appear before the revolutionary 
tdbnnal.' His d6g was with him when he waa seized, and was 
allowed to accompany him, but, on arriving in the capital, was 
refused admission to the prison of his master.' The distress 
was mutual: the gentleman sorrowed for the Ifiss of the society 
of his dog; the dog pined to get admission to the prison. 

6. Living only on scrajis of food picked np in the neighbor- 
hood, the poor dog spent most of his time near the door of the 
prison, into which be made repeated attempts to gain admit- 
tance. Such unremitting fidelity at length melted the feelings 
of the porter, and the dog was allowed to enter. His joy at see- 
ing his master was unbounded ; that of his master, on seeing 
his dog, was not lees. 

7. It was difficult to separate them ; but the jailer, fearing for 
himself, carried the dog out of the prison. Every day, however, 
at a QSrtaln hour, he was allowed to repeat his visit At these 
interviews, the affectionate animal Helped the hands and face of 
his mfkster; looked at him again; again licked bis bands, and 
whined his deUght. After a few mornings, feeling assured of 
re-admission, he departed at the call of the jailer. 

8. The day came when the unfortunate captive was tak:eu be- 
fore the tribnnal ; and, to the surprise of the court, there also 
was the ddg. It had followed his master into the hall, and clung 
to him, as if to protect him from injury. One would naturally 
imagine that the spectacle* of so much affection wonld have 

' In orild'i Ue, not poaaible to be ' Master (mfta'ter). 

credited at believed. < Spjfo'ta cle, something present- 

' TtI bd'aal, the seat of > judge ; ed to view ; ofinallj^ a Trnnarleable 

hence, a court of justice. eig^t. 
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moved the judges, and induced them to be merciful. Bnt this 
w^ a period in wtiich ordinary feelings were reversed, and men 
acted in the spirit of maniacs > or demons.^ 

9. Will it be credited f— the prisoner, accused 5nly of being 
an aris'toerat,' was doomed to be guillotined ;' and, in pronoun- 
cing sentence, the judge added, partly in jeefand partly in ear- 
nest, that his dog mightgo with himi -The condemned man 
and his humble companion were conducted back to prison. 
What were the mental sufferings of the unhappy gentleman, it 
is needluss to inquire ; the dog was happily anconscions of the 
approaching tragedy. 

10. Morning dawned ; the hour of execution arrived ; and the 
prisoner, witJi other victims of revolutionary vengeance, went 
fSrth to the scaffold. One last caress was permitted ; nest min- 
ute the ax fell, and severed the head of the poor gentleman from 
bis body. His dog saw the bloody deed perpetrated, and was 
frantic with grief. He followed the mangled corpse of hia mas- 
ter to the grave. No persuasions could induce him to leave the 
spot Night and day he lay on the b&re ground. Food was 
bffered, but he would not eat. 

11. If a dog's heart could be broken, the heart of this one 
surely was. Day by day his body grew thinner, his eye more 
glassy. Occaaioually he uttered low, moaning sounds. They 
were the expiring gf^rta of nature. One morning be was found, 
stretehed lifeless on the earth. Death had kindly put an end 



12. Who can descriha the depth of agony that this faithful 
creature had endured? N6ne. All can, however, tell how 
France has been punished for the crimes of which the above is 
only one among many thousands. 

■ M^'ul ^c, a madmttn. In the chief persona of a Btate ; one 

' DS'mon, a spirit holding a who is hanghtj, proud, or overbeai- 

middle place between men and the ing in hia temper or habits, 
gods of the pagans ; an evil spirit ; ' aulUotined (gO lo tend'), be- 

ft devil. headed with the guillotine, a ma- 

* A tiii'to crSt, one who favors, chine In which a heavy ax is raised 

in principle or practice, a form of by means of a cord, and let fall upon 1 

government whose power Ig vested the neck of the victim. ^ 
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^4- LEWIS AJ^D MIS DOG. 

MASTER JOHN had come to sail a little bOat which hie 
grandfather had given him: the Btring by which the 
length of itfl voyage w^ to have been regnlated bad broken, 
and the boat had drifted fkrther and farther from its h&pl&ss 
owner, nntil at li^t it had readied a Bpeciea of buoy^ to which 
the park-keeper's punt' was occaaionally moored, and there it 
had chosen to stick hard and fiist. In this rebeliions little cr&ft 
was embarked, so to speak, all Master John's present stock of 
earthly happiness; thence the sdrrdw which Mary's caresses 
were unable to assuage, and thence the t&ment&tions' which 
had attracted Lewis's attention. 

2. " Don't cry bo, my little man, and well see if we ciln't* find 
a way of getting it for you," observed Lewis, encouragingly, 
raising the distressed ship-owner in bis arms, to afford him a 
better view of his Btranded property. " We must ftsk my dftg 
to go and fetch it for us. Come here, Mr. Faust! Ton are not 
afraid of him? he wouldn't hlirt you; that's right, pat him — 
there's a brave boy. Now, flak him to fetch your boat for you: 
Say 'Please, Mr. Fanat, go and get my boat' — say so." 

S. And the child — half-pleased, half -frightened, but wii3i im- 
plicit* faith in the dog's intellectual powers, and the advisa- 
bility of conciliating its good-will and implfiring its aBsl8tanc&— 
repeated the desired formula ' with great fervor.' " Thaf s well ! 
Now, ntxfti, take cAre of MAsfer — what did you say P — ay,* Mas- 
ter John, while I show Faust where the boat is." Ab he spoke, 
he took up a stone, and, attracting Fanst'a attention to his pro- 
ceedings, jerked it into the water just beyflnd the spot where 
the boat lay, at the same time directing him to fetch it. 

^. With h bound like the spring of a lion, the noble dog 

' Buoy (bwgT), a float ; a floatiDg tniating fully to another'B word, ' 

mark to point ont tbe positioii of power, or antbSrityj entire. 

objects beneath the water. ' Fojmola (fer'mo 16), a set rale 

* Pfint, a flat-bottomed bAat. or form ; a fixed method in which 

* I^m'en tS'tloii, the act of be- anything is to be arranged, done, 
wfullng ; eipresaion of sorrow. said, or the like. 

' Oant (kant). ' Per' vor, beat ; very great feeling. 

' Im pUo'it, resUng on another ; » Ay (Hi), yea ; yea. 
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dashed into the w^ter, aud awam vigorously tdvaid the object 
. of bis quest;' reached it, seized it in liie powerful jaws, and 
tiLraed bis bead toward the ba^k xa preparation for his home- 
ward voyage; while the delighted child l&nghed and shouted 
witii joy at the prospect of regaining his lOst trjiaflnre. lostead, 
however, of proceeding at once toward the shore, the dog re- 
mained stationary, beating the water with his fore-paws to keep 
himself Sifluat, and occasionally nttcring an uneasy whine. 
"Here— Fanstl Faust I What in the world's the matter with 
him?" exclaimed Lewis, calling the dOg, and inciting^ him, by 
geetorea, to return — but in vain. His straggles only becJEune 
mfire vTOlent, without his making the slightest progress through 
the water. 

6. Attracted by the sight, a knot of loungers gathered round 
the spot, and various suggestions wSre hazarded «a to the dog's 
unaccountable behavior, "I think he must be seized with 
cramp," observed a good-natured, round-faced man, in a vel- 
veteen jacket, who looked like one of the park-keepers, "The 
animal is suicidally disposed, apparently," remarked a ta.ll, aris- 
tocratic-looking young man, with a sinister ^ expression of coun- 
tenance, to which a thick mustftcbe* imparted a character of 
fierceness. "Anxious to submit to the cold-water cure, more 
probably," replied hia companisn. " It will be kill, rather than 
cure, with him, before long," returned the former speaker, with 
a hSIf-lSugh, " He's getting ISwer in the water dvtry minute." 

6. "He's caught by the string of the boat which is twisted 
round the buoy 1 " exclaimed Lewis, who, during the above con- 
versation, had seized the branch of a tree, and, raising himself 
by his htmda, had reached a position from which he was able to 
perceive the cause of hia filvorite's dig&ster. " He'll he drowned 
if he ia not nnfSatened. Who knows where the key of the boatr 
house is kept ? " " I'll run and fetch it," cried the good-natured 
roan; "if a at the receiving-house, I believe." "Quick; or it 
will be DO usel" said Lewis, in the greatest excitement. 

7.. The man hiirried 'b^, but the crowd round the spot had 

■ QuJfBt, desire ; BSarch. * Mustache (mua tK^'), that part 

' In clt'ing, moving to action ; of the beard which grows on the 

ronS'ng. upper lip ; hiir left to grow ahove 

! Sin'iB tor, left-handed ; evil. the mouth. 
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now become bo dense— even carriagCB filled with &ebionably . 
dreBsed ladies having stopped to witness the catastrophe "—that 
it wa| no easy matter for him to make his way tbrgugh it; and 
eeTeral minutes elapsed without witneasiag his retfim. hi the 
' meantime, the poor dog's atruggleB were becoming fainter and 
fitinter; his whining had changed to something between a 
hdarse bark and a howl — a sonnd so clearly indicative of Buffer- 
ing as to be mOst distressing to the bystanders ; and it was evi- 
dentj that, if some jfflSrt were not Bpeedily made for bis relief, 
he mnst sink. 

8. " He shall not periBh anassisted ! " exclaimed Lewis, impet- 
nonsly— " Who will lend me a knife ?" Several were immedi- 
ately Offered him, from which he selected one with a broad blade. 
"May I inquire how you propose to prevent the catastrophe ?" 
asked, anperciliously,^ the must&ched gentleman to whom we 
have before alluded, " Ton shall see, dlrictly," ref amed Lewis, 
dlY^sfing himself of his eSat, w&istcoat, and n6ckcl6th. " I pre- 
sume yon are aware there is not one man in a hundred who 
could swim that distance in his clothes," resumed the speaker, _ 
in the same sneering tone ; " do you actually — I merely ask- as 
a matter of curiosity — do you reillly consider it worth while to 
peril your life for that of a dfig ? " 

9. "For such a noble animal ae that — ^ySal" replied Lewis, 
etemly. I might not take the trouble for a mere pwjipy;" and 
he pronounced tlie last two words with ' a marked emphasis, 
which rendered his meaning unmistakable. The pSrson he ad- 
dressed colored with agger, and slightly raised his cane— but he 
read that in Lewis's face which caused him to relinquish his 
Intention ; arid, smiling scornfully, he folded bis arms and re- 
-mained to observ^ the event 

10. Having completed his preparations, Lewis placed the 
knife between his 'teeth, and, motioning to the crowd to stand 
aside, gave a short run, dashed through the shfiillow water, 
and then, breasting the stream gallaiftly, swam, with powerful 
strokes, toward the still struggling animal. As he perceived hia 
mSeter approaching, the. poor dflg ceased howling ; and, seem- 
ingly re-animated by the prospect of assistance, redoubled his 

' Oa tSa'tro phe, a. final eveat, ' SS'per oll'l oiiB ly, proadl; ; 

nBnallT' of a digastroae nstoie. bftnglitll7 ; oTerbefiiinglf. 
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Efforts to keep himself &flOai In order to avoid the stroke of 
bia pa^ra, Levis swam round him, and, supporting himself by 
resting one hand upon the bnoy, he griped the knife witdi the 
other, and at one stroke severed the string. 

11. The effect was instantly perceptible: freed from the re- 
straint which had* till now pafdyzed * his efforts, the dfig at once 
rose higher in the water; and, even in that extremity, his afTec- 
tion for his mister overpowering his instinct of self-preservation, 
he swam toward him witti the child's bfiat (of which, throughout 
the whole scene, be had never loosened his hold) in his mouth. 
Merely waiting to assure himself that the animal had yfit 
strength enough remaining to enable him to regain the shdre, 
Lewis set him the example by quitting the bnoy, and striking 
out lustily for the bank. 

72. Bni now the weight of his clothes, thoroughly saturated 
as they had become, began to tell upon him ; and his strokes be- 
came weaker, while his breath came short and thick. Faust, on 
the contrary, freed from the string which bad entangled him, 
proceeded merrily, and reached the shSre ere Lewis had per- 
formed half the distance. Depositing the boat in triumph at 
the feet of one of the bystanders, the generous animal Snly 
stopped to shake the water from his ears, add then, plunging in 
again, swam to meet hia master. -,„_ 

IS. It was perhaps fortunate that he did so; for Lewis's 
strength was rapidly deserting him, his clothes appearing to 
drag him down like leaden weights. Availing himself of the 
dog's assistance, be placed one arm jicrOss its back, and, still 
paddling with the other, he was partly dragged and partly swam 
forward till his feet touched ground, when, lettiflg the animal 
go free, he waded through the sbMlow water and reached the- 
bank, e^hgnsted indeed, bnt in safety. 

Of. Bejecting the many friendly 5ffers ofassistance with which 
he was instantly overwhelmed, he wrung the water from his 
dripping hair, stamped it 'out of his boots, and hastily resuming 
his coat and waistcoat, was abont to quit a spot where he was 
the observed of all observers, when Lord Bellefield, after ex- 
changing a few words with his companions, made a sign to at- 
tract Lewis's attention. Having succeeded in so doing, he said, 



' FSr'a t^ed, made powerleaa. 
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** That is a fine ddg of yours, sir; will you take a twenty-poaud 
note for him?" 

15. Lewis's countenance, pale from e^a*^on, flushed wit& 
anger at these words; paneing a mOm^nt, however, fire he re- 
plied, he answered, coldly, " Had he been for sale, sir, I shoold 
ecArcely have risked drowning in order to save him. I valne 
my life at mCre than twenty poands." Then, tuning on his 
heel, he whistled Faust to fallow him, and Walked &way at a 
rapid pace in the dirgcdon of Hyde Park Comer. 

III. ^ 

26. THE KEJrrVCKMN'S DOG. ^ 

AKENTUCKIAN sp6rtsman had a ^Torlte stag-hound, 
strdug, and of first-rate qnalities, named Br&vo, which 
he, on oite occasion, when going on a hunting-e^)editit)n, left 
at home, taking in his stdad, on trial, a fine-looking hound 
which had been presented to him a few days before. Haring 
gdne a cSrt^n length into the woodland in quest of game, he 
fii'cd at a powerful stajt,^ which he brought down after a con- 
siderable run, and belie' jd to be dead. 

£. The animal, hom % wa; Only stunned by the shot He 
was DO sooner toncheS ;ith the keen edge of the knife, than he 
rose with a sudden Ix^Wd, "threw me from his body," says the 
hunter, "and h&rled my knife from my hand. I at once saw 
my danger, but it waa too late. With one bound he was upon 
me, wQunding and almost disabling me with his sharp horns 
and feet. I seized him by his wide-apread antlers,^ and sought 
to regain possesion of my knife, but in vain; each new strug- 
gle drew us further Irom it. 

$. ** My horse, frightened at the unusual scene, had madly fled 
to the top of an adjoining ridge, where he stood looking down 
upon the cflmbat,* trembling and quivering in iv^ry limb. My 
dfig had not come up, and his bay* I could not now hear. The 
Btruggles of the fbrious animal had now become dreadful, and 
every moment I could feel his sharp hoofs* cutting deep into 

' Stag, the male red deer. ' OSm'bBt, a straggle to reelst, 

• Ant'ler, a atart or brincli of a conquer, or destroy ; a email battle. 

horn of an animal of the deei fami- * BSy, bark. 

\j, BB of the moose or stag. > Hoofii (hfffs). 
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my flesh ; mj grd^ apon his antlers w^ growing less and less 
firm, and ySt I relinqnisbed not my hold. 

4> " The straggle had bronght us near a deep ditch, w^hed ^ 
by autumn rains, and into this I endeavored ta force my adter- 
eary; but my strength was unequal to the jffiort: when we 
approached to the vSry brigkj he leaped o^er the drain. I 
relinquished my hold, and rolled in, hoping thus to escape bim ; 
but he returned to the attack, and throwing himself upo^ me, 
inflicted nnmerona severe cnts upon my fece and breast befSre 
I could again seize him. 

B. "Locking my arms aronnd hia Mitlers, I drew his head 
close to my breast, and ^as thus, by great effort, enabled to 
prevent his doing me any serious Injnry. But I felt that this 
could not last 16ng; every muscle and fiber of my frame was 
called into action, and human nature could not long bear np 
under such exertion. Faltering a silent prayer to Heaven, I 
prepared to meet my fate- '"' 

e. "At this moment of deapdir^ I heard the faint hayings of 
the hound; the stag, too, heard the sound, and springing from 
the ditch, drew me with him. His efforts were now redoubled, 
and I could scarcely cling to him. Y(^t that blessed sound 
came nearer and nearer! Oh, how wildly beat my heart as I 
saw the hound emerge* from the ravine,* and spring forward 
with a short, quick bark, as hia eye rested on hia game 1 

7. " I released my hold of the stag, which tflmed upon the new 
enemy. Exhausted,^ and unable to rise, I still cheered the dog,' 
that, dastard °-like, fled before the infuriated animal, which, 
seemingly despising such an enemy, again threw himself upon 
me. Again did I succeed in throwing my arms around his ant^ 
lera, but not until he had inflicted several deep and dangerous 
W8und|^ npon my head and face, cutting to the v6ry bone. 

8. "Blinded by the flowing blood, exhausted and desp&iring, 
I cflrsed the coward dog, which stood near, buying furiously, 
y6t refusing to seize his game. Oh, how I prayed for Bravo! 

' Washed (wCAt). ' EKhansted (egz h^'ed), de- 

' Despair (de BpSr"), loss of hope, prived whOIlj of Btrength; fatigued. 

• Emerge (e mSijO, come forth ' DSs'tard, one who aeaulf 

from; rise out of and appear. Bhri^kefromdangeriagreatcovard. 

' Ravine (ravtn'), a deep and nar- ' Wound (w(ind), a hurt ; an in- 
row hollow, usually worn by water, jury ; damajre. 
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The thoughts of death were hitter. To die thas in the wild 
ttrest &ldne, with none to help 1 Thoughts of home and friends 
coursed like lightning fhrqugh my brain. At that moment, 
when hope herself had fled, deep and clear over the neighbor- 
ing hill came the baying of my gallant Bravo 1 

9. "I ehoiild have known his voice among a thousand. I 
pealed iorth, in one faint shout : ' On, Bravo, on I ' The next 
moment, with tiger-like bound^, the noble dog came leaping 
down the hill, scattering the dried aatumnal leaves like a whirl- 
wind in his pftQi. ' No pause he knew ; ' bat fixing bis fangs ' 
in the stag's throat, he at once commenced the struggle. 

10. "I fell back, completely exhausted. Blinded with blood, 
I only knew that a terrific struggle was going on. In a few 
moments all was still, and I felt the warm breath of my faithful 
dog as he licked my wftund§. Clearing my eyes from gore, I 
saw my late adversary dead at my feet, and Bravo, ' my own 
Bravo,' as the heroine of a modem nOv^l would say, standing 

■ over me. He had gnawed in two the rope with which he had 
been tied, and following his master'* thrgugh all his windings, 
arrived in time to rescue him fh)m a hfirrible death," 
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26. THE BLOOD HORSE. 

GAMARKA is a dainty steed, 
StrtSng,* black, and of a noble breed. 
Full of fire, and full of bone. 
With all his line of fathers known; 
Fine his nose, his nOstrils thin. 
But blown abroad by the pride witiiin 1 
; His mane is like a river fidwing. 

And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night, 
And his pace as swift as light. 

' FSugB, tnska ; ISng,. pointed teeth ' Master (mfts'ter). 
byJwkidi the prej is seized and held. ' StrSng, nee Note 5, p. 18. 
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2. Look — how 'round hia straining thrSat 
Grace and ebifting beaaty flOat I 
Sinewy Btrei^^th ia in his reins. 
And the red blood gallops fhtftngli hia veins — 
Richer, redder, never ran 
Throngh the boasting heart of man ! 
He can trace his Hnellge • higher , 
Than the Bourbon * d&re aspire — 
Douglas,* Guzman,* or the Gii61ph,» 
Or O'Brien's* blood itself! 

S. He, who hath no peer, w^ bom, 
Here, upon a red March mom ; 
But bis Famong fothera dead 
Were Ar'abs all, and Arab bred, 
And the liist of that great line 
Trod like one of a race divine! 
And yfit — he was but friend to one. 
Who fed him at the set of sun, 
By some lone fountain fringed with green ; 
With him, a roving Bfid'ouin,' 
He lived— (none else wonld he obey 
Throngh all the hot Arabian day) — 
And died, untamed, npon the sands 
Where Balkh * amidst the desert standa ! FnocrzR, , 

II. 

B7. BOK FULAJm. 

HERE they came! Gerrian's whole band of horses in full 
First, their heads suddenly lifted abote a crest of 

I Un'a age, desc«ndaiitB in a line ' Onelph (gwSlf), a line of Oer- 

f rom a common forefather ; race. man princes, originally Italian, and 

'Bourbon (tKjr'bon), the name of traced to ttie9thceutUT7,fk<m which 

a French rojal fiimily which traces the present royal family of Bggland 

its origin lo Louis IX. idaims its descent. 

■ Jloiig'lai, here refers to a Bcot- * O'Brfen, the same of d family 

tiah fEimily which has been con- ranking among the most andent in 

nected wi^i the royal hoosea of Ireland. 

Scotland and England, and with the '' Badouin (bM'g !n), one of a 

most distinguished noblesof Europe, tribe of Arabs, 

' Onzman (gfiOi rnUn'). " Balkh (biUk). 
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— tlio prui'rie; then they bftrat over, like the foam and sprSy of a 
black, stormy wave when a bUst strikes it, and wildly swept by 
lis, with manes and tails fl&riug in the wind. It wa| magnifi- 
cent' My heart of a horseman leaped in my breast • "Har- 
rahl"^ I cried. "Hurrah 'tis I" said Gerrian. 

2. The hSi-d dashed by in a huddle, making for the «<Sr- 
ral.* Jnst behind, aloof from the rush aud scamper of his less 
noble brethren, came the black— my purchase. It was grand 
to see a horse that understood and respected himself so per- 
fectly. One, too, that meant the world should know that he 
was the v6ry chief^st chief of his race, prond with the blood of 
a thousand kings. How masterly he Idbked 1 How untamably 
he stepped 1 

S. The herd was galloping furiously. He disdained to break 
into a gallop. He trotted After, a hundred feet behind the hlnd- 
mOBt,.with large aud liberal action. And even at this half 
speed, easily overtaking his slower cfimr&des, he from time to , 
time paused, bounded in the dir, tdsscd his head, fung out 
his legs, aud then strode on again, writhing all over with sup- 
pressed power. 

4- He was an Amjirican horse — so they distinguish in Califor- 
nia one brought from the old States — a supCrb' young stallion, 
perfectly black, witiiout spot upon him, escept wh^re a Sake of 
foam from his indignaot '^ ndstril had caught upon bis flank. A 
flidrongh-bred horse, with the perfeet tail and silky mane of a 
noble race. Hard after him came Jo^S, the herdsman, on a fust 
mustang.* Ae he rode, he whiricd his lasso '• with easy turn of 
the wrist 

5. The black, trotting still, and baiting still to cur'Tet* and 

' Mag nIFl cent, on a gmnd Bcale ; < Mfls'tang, the wild borse of the 

grand in appearance. prairieB in Mexico, California. Sic. 

' Humh (ha ra'), a Hhont of joy, ' LJU'io, a rope or cord witii a 

or triumph, or applause. noose, naed for catching wild haraae, 

' OSi'ral, an inclosiire or yard, and other animale. 

eapecially for cattle, near a house. ' Curvet (ker'Tet), to leap as a 

* Su perV, grajid ; rich ; showy, horse, when he i^am both bis fore 

> In dig'iuuit, greatly provoked, legaat once, equally advanced, and, 

ae when a person is excited by un- as his fore legs are falling, r^sea 

inst treatment, or a mean action ; his hind legs, so that all of his legs 

angry. are in the- ui at once. 
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ciraeole,' tfimed back, bis bead contemptuouBly at his pnraner. 
" Mexicans may chaae their own poniee, and break their spirit 
by brytality; but an AmSricau horse is no mOre to be touched 
by a Mexican than an American man. Bah ! make yonr cSet I 
Don't trifle with yonr lisao! I challenge you. J5rk &way, 
Seflor Greaser t I give you as fair a chance as you could wish." 
So the black seemed to eay, with hiB provoking backward glance, 
and hi8 wiiinny of disdain. 

6, Smk took the hint He dug eryel spurs into his horse. 
The mustang leaped forward. The black gave a tearing bound, 
and quickened his pace, but still waited the will of his pur- 
suer. They were just upon ns, chased and cbaser, thundering 
down the slope, when the herdsman, checking his wrist at the 
tftni, flun_7 his lasso straight as an Jlrrow for the black's head. 

7. I could hear the hide rope sing (hrgugh the summer dir, for 
a moment breezelesa. Will he be taken ! Will horse or man 
be victor! The loop of the lasso opened like a hoop. It hung 
poised^ for one instant a few feet before the horse's head, vibra- 
ting in the air, keeping the circle perfect, waiting for the herds- 
man's pull to tighten about that proud neck and those swelling 
shoulders. 

8. Hurrah! Through it went the Black! With one 
brave bound he dashed through the open loop. He touched 
only to spurn its vain assault, with his hindmost hOSf. " Hur- 
rah!" I cried. "Hurrah! 't is," shouted Gerrian. Jose drag- 
ged in his spumed lasso. The black, with elated' head, and 
tail waving like a banner, sprung forward, closed in with the 
herd ; they parted for hla passage, he took his leadership, and 
presently was lOst with his suite* over the swell of the prairie. 

9, When we had come in sight of the c6rral, we discovered, 
to our surprise, the wh&le band of horses bad voluntarily 
entered. Gerrian sent in Jos^, who drove all but the black out 
of the staked enclosure. He trotted about at his ease, snufQng 
at the stakes and bars, and showing no E^iecial disposition to 
follow. 

'OSr'Bcfile,aBemin>und,orhBlf •£ la'ted, lifted up; raised by 

turn, wbich a horse makes, either to Buccaea or pride, 

the right or left. * Suite (swet), attendants or fol- 

> Poised, balanced or BuBpended lowers ; a eet ; a series; a collection; 

by equal weight ur power. as a tuiii of roome. 
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10. I entered Uone. Presently he began perfonniDg at his 
own firee wilL It wa; miigDificent to see him as he circled 
Eriwat roe, fire in hia eye-7-pride in hia niSBtril, power and grace 
from tip to tip. He trotted powerfnlly ; he galloped gracefully ; 
he thundered at full speed } he lifted hia fore-lega to welcome; be 
flnng out his hind-lega to repel ; be ISaped as if be were spring- 
ing over b&yoneta ; he pr&nced saA. cflrveted aa if he were the 
pretty playtliing of a girl. Then, when he had amosed himself, 
and delighted me enffioiently, he trotted np and BnufCed abont 
me, just ont of reach. 

11. Finally, inatinetiTely knowing me for a friend, the black 
came forward and made the beet speech he could of welcome — 
a neigb, and no mfire. Then he approached nearer, and, not 
without shying and Btarts, of which I took no notice, at kat 
licked my hand, put hia head upon my shoulder, suffered me to 
pat my arm round hia neck, and in f^t kviBhed npon me Sv^ry 
mark of confidence. At list, ftf ter a good bonr's work, I per- 
aoaded him to accept a halter. Then, by gentle Bednctiona,^ I 
indaced him to Bt«rt and accompany me homeward. 

12. The black woi^ tolerate no one but me. "WitJi me he 
eatablished as dose a brotherhood as can be between man and 
beast. I named him, ^er the gold mine, my shflre of which I 
bad given in exchange, Don Fula.ko.* He represented to me 
my whijle profit for the atem^at and rongh^t work of my life. 
I looked at him, and looked at the mine — that pile of pretty 
pebblea, that pile of bogus ore — and I did not regret my bar- 
gain. I never hare regretted it. " My kutgdou for a horse " 
— 80 much of a kingdom as I had, I had given. WraraBOP.' 

' Se dfio'tloii, act of leading away Pmncn, Qennaay, Italy, and Oreece. 

from duty ; means of tempting or He alio traveled ezteiuivelj in this 

attracting. coonUy. He waa killed at the liat- 

* Fnlano (fa U'no). tie of Great Bethel, Va., June 10, 

' Tlwodota Wlnthrop, an Ameri- 1861. He left in nuwuBCTipt tbree 

can soldier and aathor, was bom in novels, " Cecil Draeme," " John 

New Haven, Conn., Sept. 32, 1838. Brent," and "Edwin Bothertoft," 

He was gradnaled at Tote Oollepfe -wliich, as well as a nnrober of maga- 

in 1648, and for the aake of bis zine artioles, have been pnblubed 

health visited EngUnd, Scotland, since his death. 
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28. THE CID AJ^D BAVIECA. 
1. 

THE king loofced on him kimdly, as on a vnseal ' trae ; 
Then to the king Ruy Diaz ' spake, after rererence dne, 
," O King t the thing is sbauiernl, that any man be«de 
The liege lord of Caatile' himself, ahonld Bavieca ride : 

S. 
" For neither Spain nor Araby conid another charger bring 
So good as he, and certes * the best befits my king. 
But, that yon may behold Mm, and know >!'■" to the oore, 
I'll make him go as he was wont ' when his nSetrils smelt the llfoor." 

3. 
With that, the Cid,' clad as he was, in mantle flirred and wide, 
On Bavieca vanlting, pnt the rowel in his side ; 
And up and down, and ronnd and round, so fierce was his career, 
Streamed like a pennon on the wind, Buy Diaz' niinivere, 

■*. 
And all that saw them praised them — they landed man and horse, 
As matched well, and riv^s for gallantry and force ; 
He'er had they looked on Norseman might to this knight come near, 
Kor on other charger worthy of each a cavalier. 

5. 
Thus, to and fto a-rushing, the fierce and furions steed, 
Hesnappedin twain his nether'/ein:—"G6d pity now the Cid! — 
God pity Diaz 1 " cried the lords — but when they looked again. 
They saw Ruy Diaz ruling Mm, with the fragment of his rein; 
They saw Mm proudly ruling with gesture firm and calm. 
Like a true lord commanding, and obeyed as by a lamb. 

6. 
And so he led him foaming and panting to the king. 
But, " No," said Don Alphonso, " it were a sharaeftil thing, 
That peerl^ Bavieca should ever be bestrid. 
By any other mortal but Bivar — mount, mount ^ain, my Oid I " 

'Vas'std, one who holds lands ■ OastUe (kaetel'), a farmer king- 
of a superior, and who vows fidelity dom of Spain, 
and homage to Mm : a tenant. * Oer'tCs, certainly ; in trifSi. 

' Rny Diaz (du'Sfli), Count of Bi- ' Wont(want),n8ed; accustomed. 
Tar (bSvflr'), an illustrious champion ' Cnid,chief or commander— a name 
of Christianity and of the old Span- given to Ruy Diaz, 
ish royalty, in the 11th century. ■■ N8th'«, lower. 
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SECTION IX, 

L 

^9. DESTRUCTIOJ^ OF JJ^ECTS. 

A WANTON 1 destraction of insects, simply bect^use they 
are insects, without qnestion as to their liabit^i, without 
iaqul'ry as to their mia'chievousness, for no other reason than 
thai, whfirever we see an iDEect,we are accustomed to destroy it, 
ia wrting. We have no right to seek their destruction if they 
are hannl^ss. Oar only thonght of an insect is that it is some- 
thing to be broomed or trod on. There is a vf^e^ ide'& that 
naturalists sometimes pin them to the wall, for some reason that 
they j)robablj know ; but that there is any right, or r^le, or law 
that hinds ns toward Q6d's minor' creatures, scarcely enters 
into our conception.* ■ 

Z. A spider in our dwelling ia out of pla<3e, and the bnj&m is 
a scepter that rightly sweeps him &way; bnt in the p^ture, 
whdre be beldugs, and ygn do not — where he ia of do inconven- 
ience, and d6e§ no mischief— where his webs are but tables 
spread for his own fo&d — where he fi^UOws bis own instigeta in 
«iltching insects for his livelihood — why sho^d you destroy him 
th^re, in his brief hour of h&ppingss ? And ygt, wherever you 
see a spider, " Hit him ! " is the law of life. 

3. Uptflm a stone in the field. Ton shall find a city un- 
aw&ref Dwelling together in peace are a score ' of different in- 
sects. Worms draw in their nimble heads from the dazzling 
light. Swift shoot shining, black bugs back to their «dvert.* 
Ants swarm with feverish agility,' and beir Hwiy their eggs. 
Now sit quietly down and w^tch the fin'gJnery' and economy* 
that are laid dpen to your view. Trace the canals or highways 
thrgugh which their tr^c has been carried. See what strftnge 

' Wanton (wCu'tBn), anreetfaim- * BoOro, a notch or maA made lo 

ed ; BpSrtive. keep tm acconnt ; twenty. 

* Vfign*, unsettled ; nncSrtaiD. * OoT«rt<kttv'ert), a covered place; 

* m'uoE, infeiior ; lesser. a ehelter. 

* Oon oJfp'tloB, tlte image, idea, ' A g^'l tf, quicknees of motion. 
or notion of any action or thing ' En'glna ry, anfui contrivance, 
which is formed in the mind. E oiin'o mj^, orderly system. 
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conditions of life are going on bef5re you. Feel at least sym- 
pathy ^ for Bomething that is not a reflection of yoarsell Leam 
to be in'terested witiiout egotijm.* 

4- Bat no, the first impulse ■ of r&tional * man, ediicatud to 
despise insects and G^dd's minor works, is to seek another stone, 
and, with kindled eye, pound these (hdroughfi^s of harmluss 
insect life until all is utterly destroyed. And if we leave them 
and go onr way, we have a sort of lingenng sense that we have 
fallen somewhat short of onr duty. The most universal and the 
most unreasoning destroyer is man, who symholizes ^ death bet- 
ter than auy other thing. 

5. I, too, learned this mftrderous pleasure in my boyhood. 
ThrQugh 16ng years I have tried to train myself out of it ; and 
at l^t I have unlearned it I^ love, in sommer, to seek the soli- 
tary* hillside — that is leas solitary than even the crowded eity, 
— and, waiting till my intrusion ^ has ceased to alarm, watch the 
wonderful ways of life which a kind G6d. has poured abroad with 
such profusion.^ And I am not ashamed to confess that the 
leaves of that great btJ&k of revelation which God opens Cvfcry 

Loming, and spreads in the valleys, on the hills, and in the 
i rich with marvelous* lessons that I could read no- 
where else. And dften things have taught me what words have 
foiled to teach. Yea, the words of revelation have themselves 
been interpreted to my understanding hy the things that I have 
seen in the solitudes of populous nature. 

6. I love to feel my relation to every part of animated nature. 
I try to go back to that simplicity of Paradise^ in which man 
walked, to be syre at the head of the animal kingdom, but not 
bloody, desperate, eruel, crushing whatever w^ not. useful to 
him. I love to feel that my relationship to G{td gives me a right 

' Bjm'pa thy, kindneee of feeling *B&I'lt«rj^, not much vigited; 

toward Bofferera ; fellow-feelfng. retired. 

> S'go tlsm, the prax^ce of too '' tntrtuioii (In trg'zliuii), act of 

often tudng the word // heoce, enteriog lato a place wititout in, 

^Making or niitiug much of one's vitatidD.^ht, or welcome. 
■elf ; self-praiee. * Profosion (pm fa'zhan), great 

■ ba'poUe, hast; iaclinatioD. sapply or pleut; ; rich bbauduce. 

'Rational (iS^'ua al), having 'Mar'veloiu, strange -wonderful. 
leflBon. '"PSr'adlae, the Garden of Eden, 

' S^m'bol iz es, serves as a sign in which Adam and Eve wSre Erst 

or Tepreoentatioa of. placed : heaven. 
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to look aympathet'ically upon all that G<Sd noirishes. In his 
bittern^, Job declared, " I have said to the worm, ' Tboa art my 
mother and my aster. ' " We may not siy this ; bnt I surely Bay 
to all living things in God's creation, " I am yonr elder brother, 
and the &lmonei > of God'a bonutj to ygn. Being his son, I too 
have a right to Idtik witb beneficeaee > upon your little lives, 
even as the greater Father dde§." 

7. A T9nt6n disregard of life and happing toward the insect 
kingdom tends to produce e&rel^wn^se of the happiness of ani- 
mal life dvdryvb4re, I do not mean to say that a man who 
would needlessly crush a fly would therefore slay a man ; bnt I 
do mean to say that that mdral constitntion out of which 
springs kindn^ is hindered by that which w^tdnly destroys 
happiness anywhere. And I hold that a man who wantonly 
would destroy insect life, or would destroy the comfort of the 
animal that serves him, is prepared to be inhuman tdward the 
lower forms of animal life. 

8. Tbe fkit is, that all those invasionB ' of life and happiness 
which are educating men to an indulgence of their passions, to 
a disregard of Odd's work, to a low and base view of crS&tion, to 
a love of destrnctiven^ and to a dispoaition that carries wit^ 
it eryelty and suffering, and that is hindered from breaking ont 
finly by fear and sSlfishn^ lead to a disregard of labor and the 
laborer. The nature which they b^et will o&tcb man in his 
sharp necessities, and mercilessly coerce* him to the benefit of 
the strdng and the spoiling of the weak. And it is the interest 
of the poor man, and the oppressed man, that there should be a 
Christianity" that shall teach men to regard the whole animal 
kingdom below themselves as QM's kingdom and as having 
rights—minor and lower rights, bnt HglUi — befOre God and be., 
fore man. Bssgbbr.* 

' Al'mon ar, one who diBtribntes taught by Christ ; the Teliglon of 

SJiQB, or gifts, in bahSlf of another. Christians. 

* Be nJSf t cvncs, the practdoe of * Rev. Homy Ward BcAcbar, 

dcring good ; klDdneas. tbe distinguished American pieac^- 

■ Invtalon (in TB'Ehon), encxoach- er, lectorer and writor, w>9 bom at 

ment; nud. , Litchfield, Conn., June 34, 1B13. He 

' Oearc'B (kn Srg'i^.restraln bj ffii«e. graduated at Amheret Co] lege, Mara., 

> Obriitlanity (kriet y&n'i tj^), tbe 1B84. He is at present mlnlMer of 

^stem of doctrines and precepts PiTmouth Church, Bniok1;ii, N.T. 
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. '' n. 

"^ $0. CHAIJ^ OF BESTRUCTIOJ^. 

PART FIRST. 

DIRECTLY in frfint of the tent, and at no great distance 
from it, a thick network of vines sttetcbcd between two ' 
trees. Over the leaves grew flowers so tbiokly as almost to 
hide them ; the whole sarface sbiaing as if a bright carpet had 
been spread from tree to tree, and bnng down between them. 
Fraucis, who had for gome time kept his eyes io that direction, 
all at oDce exclaimed : " Ldbk ydnder — hnmming-blrda ! " 

8. "Whflre are they?" inquired Lncia&.i "Sflftly, brothers, 
approach them gently." As Lacian said this, he walked caa- 
tioaaly forward, followed by Bftgil * and Francis. " Ah 1 " ex- 
claimed Lncian, as they drew near, "I see one now ; it is the 
rgby-throat: see his th)^>at^how it glitters 1" 

$. "Shall we try to cfttoh it?" fiaked Francis. "No, I 
would rather observe it a bit Ygn may I<%k for the nest, as 
you have good eyes." When the cariosity of the boys waa 
satistied, they were abont to return to the tent ; bnt Lncian 
suddenly made a motion, which caused his brothers to look on 
tiie ground. 

4, Crouching among the leaver now crawling side-ways, now 
making short springs, and then hiding itself, went a fearful- 
looking creature about the size of the humming-bird. Its 
body consisted of two pieces jqined abont the middle, and cov- 
ered all over with a reddish-brown wool or hair, that stood 
upright like bristles. It had ten limbs, I5ng, crooked, and 
covered with hair like the body — two curved claw-like feelers in 
front, and two horns projecting behind, so that but for its sharp 
fiery eyes, it would have been difficult to tell which waa its head. 

5. " The leaping-spider," whispered Lncian to his brothers ; 
" see, it is After the humming-birdl " This was evident. Step 
by step, and leap after leap, it was approaching the clnster of 
blossoms where the humming-bird was at that moment Some- 
times the spider would hide itself among the leaves of the vine, 
then, when the bird settled for a moment to feed, it would 
advance nearer by a quick run or a leap, concealing itself again 

1 Lncian (la'Ai ui). > BasU (Ua'il)! 
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to &ir&it s fresh opportdoity. At l&et, the bird poised itself at 
the mouth of a flower, sucking oat the honey witii its Idng 
tongne, and in a momeDt the spider epraog forvard and 
clntched it round the body with his feeler. 

6. The bird, witi a wild ohirmp, flew outwards and upwards 
as if to carry the spider ilw&y. Bnt its flight w^^ suddenly 
checked ; and, on looking more closely, the fine thread of the 
spider was seen attached to the tree at one end and bis body 
at the other, strfiag enough to prevent the poor bird from escap- 
ing from his enemy. Sdon the little wings ceased to more. 
The boys could see that the bird was dead, and the mandibles* 
of the spider were buried in its shining throat. 

7. And now the spider began reeling in his line, iu order to 
carry np his prey to his nest among the branches. But the eyes 
of the boys were canght at this moment by a shining object 
stealing down the tree. It was a lizard of the mOst brilliant 
colors; its back of golden green, the undemeatii part of its 
body a greenish-white, its throat of the bnght^t scarlet. It 
was not mdre than six inches in length. 

8. As it was crawling onward, its bright eye fell on the spider 
and bis prey. All at once the lizard stopped, its color changed ; 
the red throat became white, the green body brown, so that it 
co^ld hardly be distinguished from the bark of the tree on which 
it crouched. Soon it was evident that it meant to attack the 
spider, and to do this it ran round the tree to the nest, where 
it orouched down, wuting the retfirn of the m^ter of the house. 

9. The spider, no doubt e^ ulting^ in the thought of the feast 
he VB& going to have, and little suspecting a foe so near, came 
up. In a moment the lizard sprang upon him, and lizard, 
spider, and bird fell to the ground. ^6re was a short struggle 
between the first two, but the spider was no match for the 
lizard, who iu a few moments had ground ofl his legs, and 
killed him by thrusting his sharp teeth into the spider's skull. 

10. From the moment the lizard sprang apon bis prey all bis 
bright colors had retArued — if possible, brighter than before. 
And now the lizard began draggiug the body of the spider 
AcrSss the grass, when suddenly, from a tree close by, out of a 

' Mi(n'diUeB,JB'wB; theanterior * Bxalting (Sgz Qlt'lt^), le«piiig 
or upper pjiir of Jaws of spiders. for Jo^ ; gUd above mSuure, 
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dark Toimd hole, some twenty feet from the gronnd, a red head 
and brown shoulders wSre visible. It wa§ moving from side to _ 
side, w^itehii^ the ground bulOw, and evidently preparing to 
come down. Lacian, when he saw the red bead, olive-brown 
body, and fierce dark eyes, knew it for a scorpion-lizatd. 

III. 

81. CHALN" OF BESTRUCTIOJ^. 

PART SECOND. 
HE little green lizard, rustling over the dead leaves wMli 



T 



the spider, caught the scorpion's attention, and he 
resolved to deprive him of the prey. But the green hzard was 
brave, and tfimed to fight — his throat swelled oat, and looked 
brighter than ever. 

3. After a while, they sprang at eaoh other open-jawed — 
wriggled over the ground, their tails flying in the &ir; then 
separated, and again assumed defiant' attitudes, their forked 
tongues shot forth, and their sparkling eyes glittering in the sun, 

3. The wOakfest part of the green lizard lies in his tail. So 
tender is it, that the slighttist blow will separate it from the 
body. Its foe evidently knew this, and tried to attack the tail ; 
but the lizard carefully faced him whichever way he tflrned. 
For several minutes, they fought, and then the bright colors of 
the green lizard grew paler; the scorpion rushed forward, threw 
the other on his back, and before, he could recover himself, bit 
off his tail. The poor little fSllow, feeling he bad 16st more 
than half bis length, ran (>% and hid among the Idgs. 

4. It was well for him that he did so ; and it woijld have been 
better for the scorpion had he stayed in his hole, for a new 
enemy bad drawn near while the battle was raging. From the 
leafy spreading branches of a mulberry-tree, a red sn^e, about 
the thickness of a walking-cane, was banging down, a full yard 
of it, out from the trees. Just aa the lizard ran 63 without its 
tail, the scorpion perceived the 16ng red body of the sSrpent 
dangling above him, and knowing it was a terrible enemy, ran 
6tf to hide .himself. 

5. But instead of taking to a tree, where he might havo 

> De A'atut, bold ; ^^M^^ ~ " 
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escaped, he ran crat, in hie fright^ to the (>peii ground. The 
snake dropped down, oTertook him in a moment^ and killed him 
ou the spot Snakes do not chew their fd&d, bat bw^Sw it 
whole, sucking it graduall; down their thrOats. This the red 
snake began to do with Uie scorpion-lizard — it w^ a cnrions 
operation, and the boys watched it with much interest 

e. But other eyes were bent upon the tfiptile. A dark eh&dow 
was seen moving over the ground ; and on looking up, the hoys 
saw a large bird, with suow-wbite bead and breast, wheeling in 
the &ir. It was the great southern kite ; and beantifnl it was to 
see him suling in circles with his wide-spread tapering xi^^S^ 

7. Nearer aad nearer he oame, till the boys co^d see the red 
gleam of his eyes ; and now for the first time the snake caught 
sight of him toa It had hitherto been closely occupied with its 
prey, which it had just swallowed. When it Itfoked up and saw 
the kite, its red color t&med^pale, and it struck its head into 
the grfiss, as if to hide itsell It was too late. The kite " 
swooped gently down, and when it rose again, the rgptOe was 
seen wriggling in his talons I 

8. But i& the kite rose, it was eyident; from the dapping of 
bis wings, that his flight was impeded.' The cause soon 
appeared. The snake was no longer hanging from his talons, it 
had twined itself ronnd his body. All at once the kite began 
to flatter, and both bird and serpent feU heavily to the ground. 
A violent struggle ensued — the bird trying to free himself from 
the folda of the snake, while the snake tried to squeeze the kite 
to death. How>«s it to end ? The kite could not free itself 
from the snake. The^enake d^red not let gfe^the kite, for it 
would have beeif^ seized by the head, and have Idst ite power. 
So, though both woyld gladly have been parted, neither co^d 
let the other go. 

9. At length the kite got his beak close to the head of the 
serpent, then seized the reptile's lower jaw in his mouth; the 
serpent tried to bite, without effect, and now the kite had the 
best of it — planting his talons round b^ "adversary'B throat, be 
held him aa in a vice. The coils of the reptile were seen to 
loose and fall off. In a few moments ita body lay &16ng the 
gr&88 m&tionl4ss. The kite raised his head, extended his wings 

' Itn pid'ed, ttHB^ i MABB' 
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to make egre he w^ free ; then, with a scream of triamph, rose 
upward, the 15iig body of tiie serpent trailing After him 
like s train. 

10, At this moment another scream reached the ears of the 
young hunters. If might have pisaed for the echo of the first, 
bat its tones were wilder and louder. All eyes were turned in 
the direction whence it came. The hoya knew v6ry well that 
it was the white-beaded e^la 

11. The kite had heard the cry too, and at once tried to rise 
higher into the Air, resolved to hold on to hia hard-eamed 
plunder. Birds of hia species will Bontetimes ontfly and escape 
the eagle. Up rose the kite, straining ^v^ry pinion of his 
pointed wings, and upward goes the pursuing eagle. Closer and 
closer they appear to come. Soon both disappear beydnd the 
reach of viaion. Hark ! there is a sound like the whirling of 
a rocket — something has fellen on the tree-top. It ia the kite — 
dead, and the blood spurting from a wouud in bis shoulder ! ' 

iS, And now the eagle haa shot down with the snake in her 
talona, gliding slowly over the top of the trees, aud alighted 
on the summit of a dead magnolia.' Bajil seized bis rifle, 
sprung on his horse, and rode dff among the bushes. He had 
been g6ne but a few minutes, when a sharp crack was heard, 
and the eagle was seen tumbling from her perch. This was the 
last ligk in the Chain or DESniucnoN. Bbid.* 

IV. 

B2. CRUELTY OF AMMALS. 

THAT one animal ahould s&ppdrt ita own life 6nly by the 
destruction of another creature," appears to be rather a 
eryel dispensation^ of nature, aud repugnant" to the beauty and 
Idudn^ which prevail in the order of created things. AvSrse ' 
aa are we, the created beings, to inflicting pain on any of our 

' Mag nO'li a, a tree havliig large, Ico. He dow reeides in London. His 
fragrant Sowers. Imoks tot boys are very popular. 

9 Mayne Raid, a Britigh novelist, * Oreatnre (kret'yer), auf thing 
was bom in the north of Ireland in created ; an animal ; a man. 
1818, He came to America in 1838, * ZHs'pen sS'tion, that which is 
traveled estensivelf in nearly every commanded, dealt out, or app«^ted. 
State o( the Union, and aided tlie 'Rapfig'naiit, opposite; contraiy. 
United States in her w>r with Mei- ' A verse', unwUliug. 

oogic 
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feUoW'Creatnies, it can not bat seem strange that the Creator 
Bhould have made bo maxij animals to suffer a Ti5lent death, 
and apparently to endure torturing pangf^ by the la^er&tiongi 
to which thej are snbjected by their destroyers. 

2. The reflection is a jiist one, and one which, nntil late years, 
has never received a word of inszcer. Endeavors were made 
to reconcile the Divine love witti this apparent cruelty, by 
asserting that the lower animals are endued with so low a sense 
of pain that an injury which would inflict severest torture on a 
man would cause but a slight pang to the animal. 

3. Ygt, as all animals are clearly sensitiTe to pain, and many 
of them are known to feel it acutely, this argument has but 
trifling weight Moreover the system which is insensible to 
pain would be equally dull to enjoyment; and tbns we should 
reduce the-ttnimal creation to a level but little higher than that 
of the vegetables. 

4. The trjie answer is, that, by some. mSrcifiil and marvelous 
provisions, the mode of whose working is at present hidden, the 
sense of pain is driven out of the victim, as soon as it is seized or 
struck by its destroyer. The first person who seems to have 
taken this, view of the case wag Livingstone,' the well-known 
traveler, who learned the lesson by personal experience. After 
describing an attack made upon a lion, he proceeds : — 

6. " Starting, and looking half round, I saw the lion just in 
the act of springing upon me. I was upon a little height : he 
caught my shonlder as he sprung, and we both came to th6,_^ 
ground below together. Growling horribly close to my ear, he ' 
shook me as a terrier ddg shakes a rat. The shock produced a 
stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse ftfter 
the first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, in 
which thire was no sense of pain or feeling of terror, though I 
was quite conscious of all that was happening. It was like what 
patients, partially under the influence of eAlOroform,* describe, 
who see all the operation, but feel not the knife. 

' IiSo'er S'tion, act of rending or eiploriuK portdonB of Central Africa 
tearing ; hreacli made by fearing. until liia death in 1873. 

' David Uvlngatone, the cele- ' OUoroform (kW ro fOnu), an 
brated African traveler, miaaionary, oily liqiiid nged to canec inaensibili- 
and auttor, was bom at Glasgow, ty; also applied externally to leseen 
Bcotland, in 181S. He was bneily pain. 
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6. " This singnlar condition wqq not the result of any mental 
prficess. The shaJce annihilated^ tear, and allowed no sense of 
hflrror on looking ronnd at the beast. This pecaliar Btate is 
probably produced in all animals killed by the CSmivora ;' and, 
if 80, is a merciful proyision by our benevolent Creator for less- 
ening the pain of death." 

7. This fearfnl experience is, although mdst ralnahle, not a 
solitary one, and is made m6re Talnable by that vfiry fact I am 
acquainted witii a similar stdry, of an Officer of the Indian army, 
a German nobleman by birth, who, while in Bengal," was seized 
and carried ftway by a tiger. He ^escribed the whSle scene in 
much the same language as that of LiTingstone, saying, that, as 
far as the bodily senses were concerned, the chief sensation was 
that of a pleasant drowsiness, rather admixed with curiosity ae 
to the manner in which the brgte was going to eat him. 

8. Only by his reasoning powers, which remained nnsbakeo, 
could he feel that his p<^tion was one of almost hopeless danger, 
and that he ought to attempt to escape. Perhaps, in so sadden 
and overwhelming a shock, the mind may be startled for a time 
from its hold upon the nerres, and be, so to speak, not at home 
to receive any irapresaion from the nervous system. 

9. Many men have fallen into the jaws of these fearful beasts, 
but v6ry few have survived to tell their tale. In, the case of 
lavingstone, rescue came (iiraugh the hands of a Hottentot 
sSrvant, who fired upon the Hon, and who waa himself attacked 
by the infuriated animal. In the latter instance, the intended 
victim owed his life to a sndden whim of the tiger, which, ifter 
carrying him for some distance, threw him down, and went <Jft 
without him. The ofBcer njed thagkfully to attribute his escape 
to his meager^ and fleshless condition, which, as he said, induced 
the gpieurO'an ° tiger to reject a dinner on so lean and tough an 
animal as himself. 

■ An nl' hi lat ed, tedaced to thin; lean ; wJHunt strength, rich- 
ndthing ; deetroyed. nees, or the like. 

> Oar nlv'o to, an order of ani- ' Ep* i en r8' an, pertaluiiig to 

mala which live on l!eah. EpicnniH, a celebrated Greek phi- 

■ Bengal (bSn g^V) the largest losopher, who regarded pleasure as 
preetdencj and provioce of British the high^t human happiness ; 
India. hence, giveV to over-indulgence, es- 

'Mea'ger, having little flush;* peciallyintieplEasureaof the table, 
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SECTION X. 
1. 

33. THE TIDES. 

THE moon ifi at her full, and riding bigli. 
Floods the c&liu fields witii light ; 
The Jlirs that hover in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to night. 

2. Thdre comes no voice from the great voodlaDda roand 

That mfirmllred all the day ; 
Beneatii the sh&ddw of their houghs, the groaud 
Is not more still than they. 

3. But erer beaTes and mdans the rgstl^ss Deep ; 

His risDg tides I hear ; 
Afar I Bee the glimmeriDg blllOva leap : 
I see them breaking near. 

4. Each wave springs upward, climbing tOward the flUr, 

Pore light that sits on high ; — 
Springs eagerly, and faintly si^ks to wbfire 
The mother-w{(ters lie. 

5. Upward again it swells ; the moonbeaniB show, 

AgtuD, its glimmering crest;' 
Again it feela the fatal weight below, 
And sinks, bat not to rest. 

6. Again, and ySt again ; nntil the Deep 

Recalls his brood of fraves ; 
And, witb a snllen moan, abashed,* they creep 
Back to hia inner caves. 

7. Brief respite \' they shall msb from that recess 

WitJi noise and tumult soon, 
And fiing themselves, with unavailing stress, 
TTp toward the placii* mdbn. 
■ OrAst, the highest port or aum- ' Rils'idta, » putting <6S of that 
mit i the fbamy, feather-like top of which waj appointed ; delaj ; rmt. 
a wave. *FIAo'id,pleaMd;coiiteDtedi lui- 

' A bSibed', much confuwd, rufited ; quiet. 
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8. resUdsB Sea I that in tby prison here 

Doat atmggle and complain ; 
ThrQugh the slow centuries ' ySaming to be near 
To that f&ir otb in vain. 

9. The glSriouB aource of light and heat must v«tm 

Thy bo^m with his gl6w. 
And on those mounting vaves a nobler form 

And freer life bestow. 
10. Then only may they leave the waste of brine 

In which they welter^ here, 
And rise above the hills of Sarth, and shine 

In a serener sphere. ^- ^- Betamt. 

II. 

34. TIBE-BOVKD IS THE SEA-CAVES. 

PART FIRST. 

IT w^; on a pleasant spring morning that, with my little 
curious friend beside me, I stood on the beach o[>posite the 
eastern promontory," that, with its st£m granitic* wall, bars 
fte^^Bs' for ten days out of fivfery fourteen to the wonders of 
the Dooeot,^and saw it stretching provokingly out into the 
green water. It was hard to be disappointed, and the caves 
so near. 

S. The tide was a low neap ; ■ and if we wanted a passage dry- 
shod, it behooved ' us to wait for at least a week. Bnt neither of 
ns understood the philosophy" of neap-tides at that period. I 
was quite s^re I had got ronnd at low water, with my nncles, not 

' Oentiuy (sSnt'^ 17), a hundred Bea, and coDnected vidi vooded 
;eara. headlands caUed Sooth and North 

I WSl'ter, to rise and fall ; to Satora. 
tumble ovet ; to n^UOw. * Naftp, n«ap iidis are those which 

* PrSm'on to ry, headland ; high happen in the second and list qnar- 
Uud extending into the sea. ters of the moon, when the dlfl^rence 

* Gra nit'ic, having the nature hetween high sjid low water ie less 
of, or oonrisUng of, granite — a kind than at anyolherperiodinthe month. 
ofrock. 'Behoove', to be fit, meet, or 

' 000*001, sea-cavea sitnatcd in necessary for. 
Scotland, near the entrance of the " Phi ISs'o ph^, the knowledge 
Ctfimuty Frith, an inlet otthe North of effects by their caoses. 
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a great many days before ; and we both inferred, that^ if we but 
Bdcceeded in getting roand now, it wo^d be quite a pleasure to 
wait among the caves indde, until sach time as the tall of the 
tide should lay hire a p&ssage for our retllm. 

5. A nJUrow and broken shelf runs &ldng the promoutoty, on 
which, by the assistance of the naked feet, it is just possible to 
creep. We succeeded in scrambling up to it, and then, crawl- 
ing outward on all-fours— the precipice, as we proceeded, 
beetling m&re and more formidable ' fbim above, and the water 
becoming greener and deeper below — we reached the outer 
point of the promontory ; and then doubling the cape on a still 
nirrowing margin — the water, by a reverse process, becoming 
shallower and less green as we advilnced inward — we found the 
ledge terminating just where, after clearing the sea, it over- 
hung the gravelly beach at an elevation of nearly ten feet. 

4. Down we both dropped, proud of our success : up splashed 
the rattling gravel as we fell ; and for at least the whole 
coming week — though we were tlnaw&re of the extent of our 
good luck at the time — the marvels of the Doocot Cave might 
be regarded as solely and exclnsively our own. ' For one short 
seven days, to b6rrdw emphasis from the phraseology ' of Car- 
lyle,"'they were our own, and no other inan's." 

6. The first ten hours were hours of sheer enjoyment. The 
larger cave proved a mine of marvels ; and we found a great 
deal additional to wonder at on the slopes benSatli the preci- 
pices, and along the piece of rocky sea-beach in iront. We 
succeeded, by creeping, in discovering dwarf -bushes, that told of 
the bright influences of the sea-spray ; the pale yellow honey- 
suckle, that we had never seen before save in gardens and 
shrubberies; and on a deeply shaded slope we detected the 
sweet-scented wood-roof of the flower-pot and parterre,* with its 
delicate white flowers and pretty verti(f illate ' leaves. 

' For'nil da bla, of t, nature to and remsrkaUe of British wiltets. 

eidte fcai and hinder from ondei^ ' Parterre (pfir tftr*;, an ursnge- 

taking; alanniDg. ment of plots or beds of floweis, 

' PhrS'n Sfo Isf, pecnliar man- with spaces between of gravel or 

nei of amng worde in eenteaces. tfirf for walking on. 

>Tboma8 Oarlyle, the Scottish 'Ver Uc/il late, arranged in a 

author, wui horn in 1T9S. He is ring, or around the Btem, like the 

one of the ftbleat, most lirilliant, rays of a wheel. 
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6. Th6Fe,.too, immediately in the opening of the deeper 
care, where a small stream came pattering in detached drops 
from the overbeetling precipice above, like the first drops of 
a heavy thunder-shower, we found the hot, bitter seftrvy-grftaa, 
wifi its minute cra^lfdnu* flowers, which the great G&pt^n 
Cook* nged in his voyages. Above all, there were the caves, with 
their pigeons, white, variegated, and bine, and their mysterious 
and gloomy depths, in which plants hardened into stone, and 
water became marble. 

7. In a short time, we had broken Hff with' our bammers 
whfile pocketfols of stal&etites" and petrified mdss. There 
were little pools at the side of the cave, where we could see the 
work of congelation ' going on, as at the commencement of an 
October &dst; when the cold north wind bat b&rely rofSes the 
Hfir&oe of some mountain pood or sluggish moorland stream, 
and shows the newly-formed needles of ice glistening from the 
shores into the water. So rapid was the course of d^pojition,* 
that there were cases in which the sides of the hiiliow seemed 
grdwinjg almoat in proportion as the water rose in them ; the 
springs, lipping over, deposited their rainute crystals on the 
oiges, and the reservoirs^ deepened and became mure capacions^ 
as their mounds were built up by this curious masonry. 

8. The 16ng, telescopic' prospect of the sparkling sea, as 
viewed from the inner extremity of the cavern, while all around 
was dark as midnight ; the sudden gleam of the sea-gull, seen 
for a mdm^nt &om the rect^ss', as it flitted past in the sunshine ; 
the black, heaving bulk of the grampns,' as it threw up its 
slender jets of sprfiy, and then, turning downward, displayed 
its gldssy back and vast angular fin ; even the pigeons, as they 

1 Cm'cl form, «r{is»«faaped. ' Depoution (dSp'o sMi'ou), act 

' Oapt. James Oook, an English of depoHiting or lajing down, 

navigator, born in TorkHhire, Eng- • Re«ervoir(rBz'er vwgr'j.aplMO 

land, Oct. 27. 1728, and killed at tlie whore anything ie kept in slflre ; a 

Sandwich lelsnda, Feb. 14, 1779. badn or dstera. 

* Bta ISo'Ute, carbonate of lime, ' Oa pS'oiotu, able to eont^u ; 
attached lik« an kicle, which It i«- roomy ; large. 

aembles in fonu, to the rSbt or aide ' TiVa ■oSp'to, like', or pertain- 

of a cave. log to, a teleecope ; fai^reaching. 

* OBB'ge IS'tion, the prooGse or ' Oram'pus, a large kind of fieh 
act of chan^ng a flnld to a solid wbioh breathas hj a ^Mmt-h(de oa 
Btat«, 11HTU1II7 b7 cold. the (op of the bead, as wbaUa do. 
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shot whizzing by, one moment ec&rce visible in the gloom, the 
next r^ant in the light — all acquired a new Interest from the 
peculiarity of the setting in which we saw them. They formed 
a series of son-gilt vignettes,^ framed in jet, and it was long 
£rQ we tired of seeing and admiring in them much of the 
strange and the beantil^L 

9. It did seem rather ominous,^ however, and perhaps some- 
what supematnral to boot, that abont an hgnr after noon, the tide, 
while ySt there was a flail fathom * of water beneatli the brow 
of the promontory, ceased to fell, and then, after a quarter of 
an boar's space began actually to creep upward on the beach. 
But just hoping that there might be some mistake in the mat- 
ter, which the evening tide would sc&rce faU to rectify,* we 
continued to amuse onrselveB, and to hope on. 

10. Hour after hour p^sed, lengthening as the shiidows 
lengthened, and y^t the tide still rose. The sun had sunk 
behind the precipices, and all was gloom along their bases, and 
double gloom in their caves ; but their rugged brows still caught 
the red gl4re of evening. The Snsh rose higher and higher, 
chased by the shadSws; and then, after lingerii^ for a moment 
on their cresta of honeysuckle and juniper, pilssed away, and 
the whole became somber' and gray. 

11. The sea-gull flapped upward from where he had floated 
on the ripple, and hied him slowly {tway to hie lodge in his deep- 
sea stack ; the dusky cormorant* flitted p&st, with heavier aud 
more fr^uent stroke, to his whitened shelf on the precipice ; 
the pigeons came whizzing downward from the uplands and the 
opposite land, and disappeared amid the gloom of their caves ; 
^'v^ry creature that had wings made use of them in speeding 
homeward ; but neither my companion nor myself had any, and 
there was no possibility of getting home without them. 

12. We made desperate efforts to scale the precipices, and on 
two several occasions succeeded in reaching midway shelves 

' Vignette (rin yStO, a wood-cnt, ' RSo'tl fy, to make fltMlght or 

engravtng, etc., without a. border. right. 

'Om'l noiit, pertaining to an ' Stfm'her, dnll ; dasky ; gloomj. 

omen or sig^ : usuaJIj foreBkowiiig *Oor'iiio rant, a diss of web. 

something evil. footed sea-birde, OBen called *ea- 

' PSth'om, B meaauie of length, ronen, noted for gieat greedineea of 

containing sii foot. appetite. 
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amoDg the cra^ Vliere the f f^^eon * and the r&Ten > baild ; but 
though we had climbed well enoagh to render our rettLm a 
matter of b&re pdaeibilitj, there wa§ no posBibility whaterer of 
getting farther up. The olifik bad never been aoaled, and they 
were not destined to be scaled now. And so, as the twilight 
deepened, and the precarious* footing became every moment 
more donbtfnl and precarions, we had just to give ap in despair. 

III. 

35. TIBE'BQWJm IK THE SEA-GAVES. 

PART SECOND. 

" "1 Tl ZOULDNT c4re for myeelf," said the poor little 
VV fellow, my companion, bflrstiug into tears; "if it 
were not for my mother; but what will my mother sSy?" 
" Wouldn't care, nfiitiier," said I, witti a heavy heart ; " bnt it's 
juat back-water, and well get out at twelve." We retreated 
together into one of the shallower and dryer caves ; and clearing 
a httle spot of its rough stones, and then groping along the rocks 
for the dry gr&sB that in the spring &eseaa hangs from them in 
withered tufts, we formed for oorsetves a most nncomfortable 
bed, and lay down in each other's arms. 

2. For the last few boars, mountainous piles of clonds had been 
rising, dark and stormy in the cave's sea-mouth ; and they bad 
fldred portentonslj * in the setting sun, and bad worn, with the 
decline of evening, almost every metedric tint of anger, from 
fiery red to a somber, thunderous brown, and from somber 
brown to doleful black ; and we coijld now at leaift hear what 
they portended, though we could no IfiQger see. 

•?. The rising wind began to howl mournfully amid the cliffs, 
and the sea, hitherto so silent, to beat heavily against the shore, 
and to bdbm, like distress-guns, from the recesses of the two 
deep sea-caves. We could hear, too, the beating rwn, now 
heavier, now lighter, as the gusts swelled or sunk; and the 
intermittent patter of the streamlet over the deeper cave, now 

I Falcon (^'ko), a bird of prey, * Pre ca'ri otU, exposed to cob- 

wMcb 1b often trained to catch other it&ntriek; uneertala; nnateady. 

Urda, or game. ' For tSnt'oosly, ominoniilf ; in 

) Bavan (rft'vo). a, manner to forehadow ill. 
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driving againet the precipices, now descending heaTilf on the 
stoneB. 

^ My companion had only the re&l evils of the case to deal 
with; ^id so, the hardness of our bed and the coldness of the 
night considered, he slept tolerably well ; but I waa unlucky 
enough to have evils greatly worse than the real ones to annoy 
me. The corpse of a aeamao had been foand oa the beach, 
about a month previous, some forty yards from where we lay. 

6. The hands and feet, miserably contracted, and corrugated' 
into deep folds at every joint, yfit awolfen to twice their proper 
size, had been bleached as white as pieces of alnmed sheep-skin ; 
and where the head ahoijld have been, there existed only a sad 
m&ss of dec&y. I had examined the body, as young people are 
apt to do, a great deal too curiously for my peace ; and though 
I had never done the poor namel&sa seaman any harm, I could 
not have suffered more from him during that melancholy night 
bad I been his milrderer. Sleeping or waking, he was contin- 
ually bef&re m& 

6. Ev6ry time I dropped into a dose, he woijld come stalking 
np the beach, from the spot where be had lain, with Iiis stiff, 
white fingers, that stuck out like et^leB* daws, and bis pale, 
broken pnlp of a head, and attempt to strike me; and then I 
would awaken with a start, cling to my companion, and remem- 
ber that the drowned sailor bad lain festering among the 
identical bunchy of sea-weed that still rotted on the beach not 
a stOne-cftst 4w4y. The near neighborhood of a sc6re of living 
bandits* would have inspired less hOrror than the recollection 
of that one dead seaman. 

7. Toward midnight the sky cleared, and the wind fell, and 
the moon, in her \^i qnarter, rose, red as a m&es of heated iron, 
out of the sea. We crept down in the uncertain light, over the 
rough, slippery crags, to ascertain whether the tide bad not 
fidlen sufficiently far to yield ns a passage ; but we found the 
waves chafing among the rocks, just where the tide-line had 
rested twelve honrs before, and a full fathom of sea enclasping 
the base of the promontory. A glimmering ide'i of the reftl 
nature of our situation at length crfissed my mind. It was not 

' Oor'ragSted, formed or flhaped 'BSn'dlt, tk lawleea ordeepeiftte 
Into folde ; wiigkled. fellow ; s robber. 
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impriBonment for, a tide to which ve had coadgned oniseh'es : 
it wa§ impiisonmeiit for a week. 

8. Th£re was little comfort in the thoagbt, aridog us it did 
amid the chills and t«iTor8 of a dreary midnight; and I ltS>ked 
wiBtfuUy on the eea as our dnly p&th of escdpe. There was a 
T^B^l crfisdng the wake of the moon at the time, acArce half a 
mile frdm the shore; and, assisted by my companion, I began 
to shont at the top of my langs, in the hope of being hSard by 
the sailors. We saw her dim bulk pAsdng slowly acrOes the 
red, glittering belt of light that had rendered her ridble, and 
then disappearing in the m^ky bl&ckn^ ; and jast as we Idet 
dght of her for erer, we could bear an indistinct sound min- 
gling with the dash of the waves — the shout, in reply, of the 
etarUed helmsmui. 

9. The yesael, as we Afterward l€amed, was a large Btone- 
ligbter, deeply laden, and unfurnished with a bOat; nor were 
her crew at all eyre that it would have been safe to attend to the 
midnight voice from among the rocks, even had they the means 
of communication with the shore. We waited on and on, how- " 
ever, ehonting by tftms, and now shouting together, hut there 
WBB no second reply ; and at length losing hope, we groped oar 
way back to our comfortless bed, just as the tide had again 

■ turned on the beach, and the waves began to roll upward, 
higher and higher at fiviiry dash. 

10. As the moon rOse and brightened, the dead seaman 
" became lees troublesome, and I had succeeded in dropping as 

soundly asleep as my companion, when we were both aroused 
by a loud shout. We started up, and again crept downward 
among the crags to the shore, and as we reached the sea, the 
shout was repeated. It was that of at least a dozen harsh voices 
united. There was a brief pause, followed by another shout; 
and then two bSats, strftngly manned, shot round the western 
promontory, and shouted y6t again. The whole town had been 
alarmed by the intelhgenee that two little boys had straggled 
away in the morning to the rocks of the southern Sutor, and 
had not found tbeir way back. 

11. The precipices had been a scene of frightful accidents 
from time immemorial, and it was at once inferred that one 
other sad accident bad been added to the number. Trge, there 
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were cases remembered of people haTing been tide-bound in the 
Doocot caves, and not much worse in consequence; but as the 
cafes were inaccessible even daring uSaps, ve coijld not, it w;^ 
said, possibly be in them ; and the sole Temainiug ground of 
hope was, that^ ae had hi^)peDed once beKre, Snlj one of the 
two had been killed, and that the surviTor was lingering among 
the rocks, afraid to come hdme. And in this belief, when the 
moon rose, and the s^ fell, the two boats had been fitted out 
12, It was late ,in the morning ere we reached Crdmarty,' 
bat a crowd on the beach awaited our arrival; and there were 
anxions-lookiDg lights gl&ncing in the wlndowg, thick and mani- 
fold; nay, such was the interest elicited, that some enormously 
bad verse, in which the writer described the incident, a few days " 
&(ter, became popular enongh to be handed about in manuscript, 
' and read at t^-parties by the ilile of the town. Miludl^i 

IV. 
S6. THE HIGH TIDE.* 
"^HE old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three; 
" Pull, if ye never pulled bef&i:e ; 

Good ringers, pull your best," quoth he. 
" Play uppe, play uppe, Bfiston bella 1 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, 
Play uppe ' The Brides of Enderby.* " 
S. Men say it w^ a stolen tyde — 

The Lord that sent it, He knows all; 
But in myne ears ddth still abide 

The message that the bells let fall. 
And thfire was nought of strange, beside 
The flighta'of mews* and peewits' pied' 
By millions crouched on the old sea wall. 
' CrSm'ar ty, a seaport town of * High Tide on the coast of Lia- 
Scotland. b«aatiti)l]j dtattted on coliwhtre, England, 1671. 
Cramarty Frith. * Mew (mQ), a kind of sea-fowl ; 

' Bu^ Miller, a British geolcv a ga\L 
gist and writer, was bom at Crom- 'Po'wlt, the lapwing: also, the 
Ariy, on the east coast of Scotland, Uack-beaded or ISnghlng gnlL 
Oct. 10, 1803, and died at Portobello, < FI«d, marked wi^ different coU 
neat Edinhnr^, Dec 26, 1690, an \ spotted. 
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S. I sat and spun within the doore: 

My tbread brake dff— I raised myne eyes; 
The level bqh, like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies ; 
And dark against day's gdlden death 
She moved where Liodis wanderftthyT^ 
My Bonne's fiire wife, Elizabeth. 

4. "Cnshal' Cusha! Gnshal" calhng, 
Ere the early dews were falling, 

Farre Away I heard her sfiog. 

"Cushal Cushal" all JUdng; 
Where the reedy Lindie flow^th, 

Floweth, flowetb. 
From the meads where melick grfiw^fh 

Faintly came her milking sdng: 

5. "Cushft! Cnshal Cnaha!" calling, 
"For the dewa will soone be felling; 
Ijeave yftnr mfiaddw gr&eses mallow; 

Mellotr, mellow ; 
Qnit your cowslips, cowslips ySUow ; 
Gome uppe 'Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Quit the stalks of parsley hfiUow, 

Hollow, hollow; 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and fjjlldw. 

From the cloverB lift yonr head; 
Come nppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot^ 
Come nppe Jetty, rise and follow, 

Jetty, to the milking shed." 

6. If it be Wng, aje, long &gfl, 

When I beginne to tbigk howe long, 
Againe I bear the Lindis fiow. 

Swift as fAi ftrrowe, sbarpe and strdng; 
And all the ^re it seem6th mee 
Bin f uU of floatiDg bells (saytb shee), 
That ring the tnne of Enderby. 

7. Alle fresh the level pfisture lay. 

And not a shadowe might be seene, 
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Save where, full fyve good mil^ Swiy, 

The steeple towered from out the greene; 
Ay lo I the great bell farre and wide 
Wi| heard Id all the coimtry Bide 
THat Saturday at erentide. 

8. Tie Bw^nnerdg,! where their sedges are. 

Moved on in sunset's gdldeu breath,- 
The shepherde lads I heard afarre, 

And my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth ; 
Till, floating o'er the grissy sea, 
Came downe that kyndly message free, 
The " Brides of Mavia Enderby." * . 

9. Then some looked uppe into the sky, 

And all Sldng where lindis flows 
. To where the goodly vessels lie, 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 
They sayde, "And why shoi^d this thing be, 
" What danger lowers by land or sea? 
They ring the tune of Enderby ! 
10. "For evil news from Mabletborpe,* 
Of pyrate galleys warping down ; 
For shippes ashore beyond the scoipe. 

They have uOt-spared to wake the towne: 
But while the west bin red to see. 
And storms be ndne, and pyrates See, 
Why ring ' The Brides of Enderby ? ' " 
31. I looked witbont, and lo 1 my eonne 

Came riding downe with might and main; 
He raised a shout as he drew on, 

Till all the welkin ' rang again, 
"Elizabeth ! Elizabeth ! " 
(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth.) 
1^. "The olde sea wall (he cried) is downe. 
The rising tide comes on apace, 
l';Eh>raii'aerd, bwbii. ■ Ma'ble thorpe, a parish of Eug- 

' Sn'der by-Ha'vls, a ptLrish of laud, coaut; of Liacoln. 
England, conntj' of Lincoln. ' WSl'Un, the Ay. 
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And bOi^ adriffi in yfinder towne 

Go sailing nppe the market-place." 
He Bhook as one that looks on death: 
" Odd save yon, mother ! " etraigbt he aajQi ; 
" Wh«re is jny wife, Elizabeth F " . 
IS. " Good Sonne, ■where Lindis winds &w&y 

Witii her two bairns * I marked her 16ng; 
And ere yon bells beganne ia play, 

Afarre. I heard her milkiDg sAng." 
He looked llcriiss the griasy sea. 
To right, to left, " Ho Enderby I " 
They rang " The Brides of Enderby 1 " 
H. With that he cried and beat his breast ; 

For lo ! Udog the river's bed 
A mighty eygre* reared his crest, 

And nppe the Lindis rising sped. 
It swept with thnnderons noises lond ; 
Shaped like a eArling snow-white cload, 
Or like a demon in a shrond. 

15. And rearing Lindis backward pressed, 

Shook all her trembling bagkes amaine ; 
Tlien madly at the eygre'B breast 

Flang nppe her weltering walls again. 
Then bankes came downe with njin and root — 
Then beatea foam flew ronnd ilbout — 
Then all the mighty floods were out 

16. So (arre, so Mat the fygre drayfl, 

The heart had hardly time to beat^ 
Before a shallow seething Tare 

Sobbed in the gr&saes at onre feet: 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the kne^ 
And all the world was in the sea. 
' i7. Upon the roofe we s&te that night. 

The noise of hells went sweeping by: 
I marked the Idfty beacon light 

* ZSa'gra, an entire flood tide m 
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Stream from the chorch-tower, red and high— 
A lurid 1 mark and dread to Bee ; 
And sveaome bells they were to mee, 
That in the dark rang " Enderby." 

18. They rang, the sailor lads to guide 

From roofe to roofe who fcarl^aa rowed ; 
And I — my Bonne wa§ at my side, 

And y6t the mddy beacon glowed ; 
And yet he moaned henGath his breath, 
"0 come in life, or come in death ! 

lOst ! my love, Elizabeth." 

19. And didflt thon visit him no m&re ? 

Tbon didst, thou didst, my danghter deaie ; 
The waters laid thee at his doore, 

Ere y^t the Carly dawn was clear. 
Thy pretty bairns in fftst embrace, 
The lifted sun shdne on thy face, 
Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

20. That flow strewed wrecks about the gr&es. 

That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea ; 
A fatal ebbe and fldw, al&s I 

To manye more tban myne and mee : 
Bat each will moam his own (she sayth) ; 
. And sweeter W9man ne'er drew breath 
Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth, 

31. I shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 
" Cnsha, Cosha, Gnshaf" calling 
Ere the early dews be iFalling ; 

1 shall never hear her sdng, 
*' Cnsha, Gnsha I " all &l<}ng. 
Where the sunny lindis flow^th, 

Ooeth, floweth ; 
From the meads where melick grSwfith, 
When the water winding downe. 
Onward floweth to the towne. 

■ Iior'ld, gfa&stty pftU ; digmal. 
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$S. I shall never see her more 

Wlidre the reeds and mehes quiver, 

Shiver, quiver ; 
Stand beside the sobbing river. 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its felling, 
To the sandy lonesome shdre ; 
I shall never hear her calling — 
" Leave jonr meadow grdsees m61l6w, 

Mellow, mellow ; 
Qnit yonr cowslips, cowslips ySllow ; 
Come nppe Whitefoot, come nppe Lightfoot; 
Quit your pipes of parsley hfillow. 

Hollow, hollow; 
dome nppe Lightfoot, rise and fallow ; 

Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 
From your clovers lift the head ; 
Come nppe Jetty, follow, follow. 
Jetty, to the milking shed." Jram Ihoklow. 



SECTION XL 

I. 
S7. THE wmn /^r j. frolic. 

THE wind, one morning, sprang op from sleep. 
Saying, " Now for a frolic! now for a leap I 

Now for a madcap galloping chase ! 

I'll make a commotion • in C v6ry place I " 
£. So it swept with a bustle ° right fhrgugh a great town, 

Creaking the signs, and scattering down 

Shutters, and whisking, with mSrciluss squalls, 

Old women's hi^nnets and gingerbread stalls. 

Th€re never waa hSard a much lustier^ shout, 

As the apples and granges tumbled about ; 

And the ftrchius,* that stand with their thievish eyes 

Forever on watch , ran fiff each with a prize. 

■ Com mS'tion, disturbed or f Srci- ' IiOs U «r, he&lthiei ; stronger, 
ble motion ; disorder. < Urchin (Sr'tihin), k misehievooa 

< BmUe (bOs'l), great sOr. child. 
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5. Then ^waj to the fields it went blustering and hummiDg, 
And the cattle all wondered whatever W9^ coming. 

It plucked by their tails the grave, matronly • cows. 
And tdased the colts' manes all about their brows — 
Till, offended at such a ^miliar salute, 
They all t&rned their backs, and stood silently mute.' 
^. So on it went, capering and playing its pranks ; 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river banks ; 
Puffing the birds, as they sat on the spray. 
Or the traveler grave oa the king's highway. 

6. It was not too nice to bustle the bags 
Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty r^s. 
'Twas BO bold that it feared not to play its joke 
WiBi the doctor's wig, and the gentleman's cloak. 

6. Thr(|ugh the fdrfist it roared, and cried gayly, "Now, 
You atdrdy * old oaks, I'll make you bow 1 " 

And it made them bow wi&out more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches thrgugh and through. 

7. Then it rushed, like a monster, o'er cottage and farm, 
Stdking their inmates witb snddon alarm ; 

And they ran out, like bees, in a midsummer swarm. 
There were dames, with their kerchiefs tied over their caps. 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 
The tfirkeye they gobbled, tbe geese screamed aloud, 
And the hens crept to roost, in a terrified crowd : 
There was rearing of ladders, and Idgs laying on. 
Where the thatch* &omthe r<3&f threatened 8i5&n to begjina 
' 8, But the wind had pdssed on, and had met in a lane 
With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in vain ; 
For it tfissed him, and twirled him, then passed, and he stood, 
With his hat in a pool, and his shoe in the mud. Howrrr.' 
'Ma'tronlj^, elderly i like a. 'William Howltt, sn English 
' mdther. (tathor, w^ bom ia 1796. He was 

' Hfito, hindered from Bpeaklug ; married to Miss Marj Bothem in 
flUent; aduitih&ttendant:Cften em- 1833. They have prepared ■aaxif 
ployed as an eiecutioner in Turkey, books, both jointly and separately, 
■ Sturdy (stir'dl), stifl ; etrOng. in prose and veise. Their writings 
'ThStob, atmw, tflrt, or other generallyareTerypopiUar.andndne 
covering. more so than theii juvenile books. 
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38. TEE SEPTEMBER GALE. 

I'M not a cbicken ; I have seen 
Fall many a chiU September ; 
And though I w^ a joiuigBter then. 

That gale I well i«member. 
The day beEre, my kite-atring snapped, ji^ 

And I, my kite pnraning, 
The wind whisked 69. my j^hn-leaf bat ; — 
For me two atonns wSie brewing ! ' 
g. It came as qo^rrels sometimes do, 
When married pfiirs get clashing ; 
There was a heavy sigh or two, 
Before the fire waa flashing ; , 
A little stii among the clonds,] 

Before they rent asonder ; 
A little rocking of the trees — 
And then came on the thunder. 
3. Oh, how the ponds and rivers boiled, 
And boW the shingles rattled ! 
And oaks were scattered on the gronnd. 

As if the Titanji' battled; 
And all above was in a howl, 
And all belOw a clatter — 
The Sarth was like a &ying-paD, 
Or some snch his^ng matter. 
4- It cb^ced to be our wasbing-day. 
And all our things were drying ; — 
The storm came roaring thrgngh the lines, 

And set them all a-flying : 
I saw the ehTrts and pJSttiooats 
Go riding dfl, like witches ; 
I Iflst, ah 1 bitterly I wept — 
I lost my Sunday breeches 1* 
I (bro'ii^), see Rule 4, * Br«eohes (bridh'ei), s kind of 
p. 36. short tiowBers or pantaloona, nom 

■ n'tatU) the fabled ^nts of tlie Ii; men and boja, covering the hipe 
lodenbi. "id thighi. 
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. I saw them Btraddling Cbrgngh the &ir, . 

A1&8 ! too late to win tbem ; 
I saw tbem choee the cloude, as if 

A^4€™oii had been in them ; 
They Vere my darlings and mj pride. 

My boyhood's finly riches ; 
"FArewell, farewelJ," I faintly cried, 

" My breeches 1 O my breeches ! " 

6. That night I saw them in niy dreams — 

How changed from what I knew them I 
The dewB had steeped their foded thread, 

The winds bad whistled through them ; 
I saw the wide and gh^tly rents. 

Where demon claws had tCm them ; 
A hole was in their Amplest part, 

As if an imp had w6rn them. 

7. I have had many happy years, 

And tailors kiad and cleyer, 
But those young pantaloons have gone 

Forever and forever I 
And not till fate has oot the I&st 

Of all my €arthly stitches, 
This aching heart shall cease to monm 

My loved, my Idng-ldst breeches I Eolhbs.' 

III. 
$9. SPRUNG CLOTHIJ^G? 

IF there's any thing in the world I hate — and ygn know it — 
it ia, ileking yon for money. T am syre, for myself, I'd rather 

go witiiout a thing a tjiouaand times — and I do, the mfire shame 

for yon to let me. 
2. What do I wanl noia f As if yon didn't Itnow 1 I'manrc, 
' OUvMT WtaAdi Holmea, ui awTiteTofsongfiBJidl7rice,besMndB 

Ameilcui phyridan and poet, waa In the first ragk. He Is also a popu- 

■bom at Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 20, lar lecturer and prose writer. 

1809. HeisprofeBSoriD tbeMedicAl ' Ooitain XiBotiire of Mrs Caudle. 

College of Harvard Univergity. His This Is a fine exerdse in Persoiia- 

poems are remarkably popular. As lioa (aee p. 48). 
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if I'd any money of my own, I'd never Ask ygu (or a fartbing — 
never ! It's painful to me, gracious knows 1 

S, What do yon say ? If its painful, why so often doitt I 
sappose yon call that a joke^-ooe of your club jokes ! As I 
say, I Only wish I'd any money of my own. If there is any thing 
that bumbles a poor w^man, it is coming to a man's pocket for 
€v^ry farthing. It's dreadfal I 

4> Now, Caudle, yoa shall bear me, for it isn't Hftea I speak. 
Pray, do yon know what month it is ? And did you see how the 
children looked at chftrch to-day — like nobody else's children F 
Whai was the matter with them f Oh, Caudle I how can you dsk ? 
Weren't they all in their thick merEnoes' and beaver bdnnets ? 

5. What do yon say ? What of it f What I YonTl tell me 
that you didn't see how the Bnggs gtrls, in their new chips, 
tdmed their noses up at 'em ? And yon didn't see how the 
Browns looked at the Smiths, and then at our poor girls,aa much 
as to say, " Poor creatures ! what figures for the first of Uay! " 

6. You didn't see it f The more shame for you ? I'm sgre, 
those Briggs girls — the little minxes!— put me into such a 
pucker, I could have pulled their ears for 'em over the pew. 

7. What do you say ? I ought to be ashamed to own it f Now, 
Candle, it's no nse talking ; those children shall not crfiss over 
the threshold ' next Sunday, if they haven't things for the sum- 
mer. Now mind — they sha'n't;' and there's an end of itl 

8. I'm always wanting money for clolhes ? How can you say 
that ? I'm s^re tbfire are no children in the world that cdst 
their father so little ; hut that's it — the less a poor wQman ddeg 
upon, the less she may. 

9. Now, Caudle, dear I What a man you are ! I know youll 
give mo the money, beoanse, after all, I think you love your 
children, and like to see 'em well dressed. If a 5nly natural that 
a father should. How much money do I want t Let me see, 
love. There's Caroline, and Jane, and Susan, and Mary Anne, 

and What do yon say ? I needn't count 'em ! Ymiknow^ 

how many there are! That's just the way you take me up 1 

10. Well, how much money will it t^e ? Let me see— I'll 
tell you in a minute. Yon always love to see the dear things 

'~ > TlurXdi'nd, the door-eUl : door. 

■ sbainn (Bh&nt), Note 8, p. 18. 
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like new pios. I know that, Gmidle; and, though I say it — 
bless their little hearts \ — they do credit to yon, Caudle. 

11. How much f Now, don't be in a hurry ! Well, I think, 
witii good pinching — and you know. Caudle, there's never a 
wife who can pinch closer than I can — I think, with pinching, 
I can do with twenty pounds. 

1£. What did you say ? Twenty fiddlesHchs f What ? You 
toSn't^give half the money f Very well, Mr. Caudle ; I don't 
care; let the children go in rags ; let them stop from chflrcb, 
and grow np like heathens and cannibals ; and then youll save 
your money, and, I suppose, be satisfied. 

13. What do you say ? Tenpounds enough? Yga, just like 
you men ; you think things cflst nothing for women ; but you 
don't eire how much yon lay out npon yourselveB. 

14- They dnly want frocks and bdnnetsf How do yow know 
what they want? How should a man know anything at all 
about it ? And yon won't give more than ten pounds F V6ry 
well I Then you may go shopping with it yourself, and see what 
you'M make of it! I'll baven^ae of your ten pounds, lean tell 
you — ^no, sir ! 

15. No ; you've no cause to say that I don't wgnt to drees 
the children up like counteBses. You ^ttea. throw that in my 
teeth, you do ; but you know if 8 false. Caudle; you know it ! 
I flnly wish to give 'em proper notions of themselves; and 
what, indeed, can tbe poor things thi^k, when they see the 
Briggses, the Browns, and the Smiths — and their f&thers don't 
make the money you do. Caudle — when they see them as fine 
as tulips ? Why, they must think themselves nobody. However^ 
the twenty pounds I will have, if I've any — or not a farthing ! 

16. No, sir ; no — I don't want to dress up the children like 
peacocks and parrots I I only want to make 'em respectable. 
What do you say ? You'll give me fifteen pounds f No, Candle, 
no; not a penny will I take under twenty. If I did, it would 
seem as if I wanted to waste your money ; aud I'm s^re, when 
I come to think of it, twenty pounds will hardly do ! Jerbold.' 

' Wfint, will, or weU, not. meroua Huccensrol playa for the thett- 

* Doagtaa Jenrold, sji English t«r8, find manj striking and original 

author and hnmorist, was bom in pieces for magaMneB. He died, from 

London, Jan. 3, 1603. He wiute na- dieeaee of (be heart, June 8, 1857. 
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SECTION XII. 

\ -'^ '^ I. 

^40. TSE PBISOm^R'S FLOWER. 

THE CounV vho ia in prison for a political caoe^ and is not 
allowed b<ibks or paper to begoile bis solitade, has found 
one little green plant graving np between the paving-stoiies of 
the pri^Q-yard in vhlch he is allowed to walk. He w^tcbee it 
from day to day, marks the opening at the leaves and buds, and 
soon loves it as a friend. In dread lest the jailer, who seems a 
loagh man, should cmah it wi& his fiwt^ he reBolves to ^k him 
to be carefol of it ; and this is the conversation they have ou 
the snbject : — 

2. "As to yonr gllljflower"* — "Is it a gillyflower ?" asked 
the ConnL " Upon my word," said the jailer, " I know ndibii^ 
about it. Sir Coant ; all flowers ore gillyflowers to me. But as 
you mention the subject, I must tell yoo, you are rather late in 
recommending it to ;ny mCrcy. I should have trodden upon it 
long dg5, witJiout any ill-will to yon or to it, bad I not remarked 
the tender Interest you take in it, the little beauty ! " — " Oh, my 
interest," said the Count, " is nothing out of the common." 

3. " Oh I it's all very well ; I know all about it," replied the 
j^ler, trying to wink wit^ a knowing Idbk; "a man must have 
occupation — ^he must take to something — and poor prisoners 
have not mnch choice. You see, Sir Count, we have amongst 
our inmates men who doubtl&sa wfire formerly important people ; 
men who had brains — for it is not small-fry that they bring 
here: well, now, they occupy and imuse themselves at v6ry 
little cdst, I assure yon. One catches flies — there's no harm in 
that; another carves figures on his deal-table, without remem- 
bering that I am responsible for the fftmiture of the place." 

4. The Count would have spoken, but he went on. "Some 
breed canaries and goldfinches, others little white mice. For 
my part, I respect their tastes to such a point, that I am bappy 

' Oomt, a QOblem&D on the con- *(Sl'lyfloWer,aflowering plant, 
tinent of Europe, equal in ragk to called also purple giUgfimier, culti. 
an English earl. vated foi 01 
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to gmtif;^ them. I bad a beaatiful large AQgor&> cat witii l&Bg' 
.white fiir. He would Igap and gambol in the prettiest way in 
the world, aod when he rolled himBelf ap to go to ele^, joa 
wo^ld have said it was a sleeping muK My wife made a great 
pet of him, ao did I. Well, I gave him &w&j, for the birds and 
mice might have tempted bim, and all the cats in the world 
are not worth a poor prisoner's mouse," 

5. " That w^ yfiry kind of yon, Mr. J^Ier," replied the Coant, 
feeling uneasy that be should be thdnght capable of cdring for 
such trifles ; " but this plant is for me more than an imuae- 
m^nt." — " Never mind, if it only recalls the green boughs under 
which your mother nAised yon in yonr infancy, it may over- 
shadow half the conrt Beside, my orders say ndthing about 
it, ao I shall be blind on that side. If it should grow to a tree, 
and be capable of assisting you in scaling the wall, that would 
be qnite another thing. But we have time enough to thigk of 
that; have we not ?" added he with a loud laugh. " Oh, if 
you tried to eacape from the fortress ! " Z^ 

6. " What would you do ? " — " What wonld I do 1 I would 
stop you, though you might kill me; or I would have you fired 
at by the sentinel, witb as little pity as if you were a rabbit I 
That is the order. Bnt touch a leaf of your pllyflower I no, 
do; or put my foot on it, never! I always thought that man a 
perfect rascal, unworthy to be & jailer, who wickedly crushed 
the spider of a poor prisoner; that w^ a wicked action — it was 
a crime!" /_ ^^ 

7. The Count was touched and surprised. " My dear jailer," 
said he, " I thank you for your kindness. Y&e, I confess it, 
this plant is to me a source of much In'teresting study." . 

8. " Well, then. Sir Count, if your plant has done yon such 
good aervice," said the jailer, prepMng to leave the cell, "yon 
ought to be more gratefbl, and w^ter it sometimes; for if I had 
not taken cAi-e, when bringing you your allowance of water, to 
moiaten it from time to time, the poor little dower would have 
died of thirst." 

9. " One moment, my good friend," cried the Connt, more 

' Angora (an gS'ra),. a town of Angora cats are much larger than 
AslaticTnfkejiBitnatedintbemidst oats, witli beards like the lynx. 
of a rich and elevated plain. The Thejr Me common in Paris. 
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and more struck at diaooTering so mnch natural delicacy ander 
ta rough an outBide; "what, have yoa been so thoughtful of 
my pleasores, and y6t yon never said a word abont it ? Pray, 
accept this httle present, in rememhrsnce of my gratitude ; " and 
he held out hie silver driQking'Cnp. 

10. The jailer took the cup in hie hand, looking at it vitii 
a sort of cnriofiity. " Plants only want water. Sir Count," he 
s^d ; " and one can treat tbem to a drink without ryining one's 
self. If this one Amuses yon, if it ddeg yon good in any way, 
that is quite enough ; " and he went and ptit back the cup in 
its place. 

11. The Gotmt ady&nced toward the jailer, and held out his 
hand. " Oh I no, no," said the latter, moring back respectfully 
as he spoke ; " hands are finly given to equals or to friends." 

li. " Well, then, be my friend." — "No, no, that can not be, sir. 
One must liJbk ahead, so as to do always to-m6rr6w as well as 
toKlay one's duty conscientiously. If you were my friend, and 
yon attempted to escape, should I then have the courage to 
call out to the sentinel, ' fire 1 ' No ; I am only your keeper, 
your jailer, and yonr hnmble servant" BomFAco.' 

II. 
41, JAFFAR 

JAFFAR' the Bar'meoide, the good vizier,' 
The poor man's hope, the friend without a peer,' 
JafEar w^^ dead! slain by a doom unjnBt; 
And guilty Haronn,' sullen with mistnist 

>JOMph Zavler Boniface, Itet- AntMU-.ontheEnphratee.inSOS; and 

ler known bj his oBaumed nBine of all the other Bannecidee were u- 

ftiintin*, a French anthot and dram- reetedaaddeprivedoftheirproperty. 

atJHt, WBH bom In Faiis, Julj 10, This seveiitj of the Caliph Haronn 

1797. EUe dramatic works, romanceB, al Baachid was caused by his jealon^ 

and other writings are veiy nnmer- of the greet popolaritj of the Bar- 

oDs and popular. TTiw prize ebory of me<ddes. 

Pietiola, from which the above was 'VtziSr', aconncilotof state; a 

selected, has p&ased thrvngh mSre high Sfficer in TQikey and other 

than twenty editions, and been trans- ooontries of the East. 

lated into many languages. * PSer, one of the same rank or 

* Jaffar'tOBoallywilttou Giaffar. character; an equal, 

was beheaded, at the age of 87, at ' Haronn (ba'rQn). 
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Of irliat the good, and e'eo'the bad, might say, 
Ordained that no man living from that day 
Should ddre to speak his name on paio of death. — 
All Ar'aby and Persia > held th^ir breath. 
2. All but the brave Mondeer. He, proud to show 
How far for love a grateful aoul coiild go. 
And facing death for v€ry scorn and grief 
(For his great heart wanted a great relief), 
Stood forth in Bagdad,' daily, in the square 
Wh^re once had stood a happy house; and th^re 
Harangued the tremblers at the cimeter,^ 
On all they owed to the divine Jaffar. 
S. "Bring me this man I" the ealiph* cried. The man 
W^ brought — waa gazed upon. The mutes began 
To bind his arms. "Welcome, brave cordi" cried he; 
" From bonds Ear worse JaSar delivered me ; 
From wants, irom shames, from loveless household fears^ 
Made a man's eyes friends witiL delicious tears ; 
Eestored me — loved me — ^pyt me on a par 
Witii his great sel£ How can I pay Jaffar ? " 
^ Haroun, who felt that on a soul like this 
The mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, 
Now deigned to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile npon another billf as great 
He said, " Let worth grow frenzied, if it will ; 
The caliph's judgment shall be m&ster still. 
Go ; and since gifts thus move thee, take this gem, 
The richest in the Tartar's diadem. 
And bold the giver as thou deem^st fit." 
" Gifts ! " cried the friend. He took ; and holding it 
High toward the heavens, as though to meet his star. 
Exclaimed, " 7%is, too, I owe to thee, yaffarT' HmiT.> 
■ PMiia (p^K^I &). sent&tlve of Mobammed ; the high- 

< Bagdad (bSff dBd', or Mg'dad), «st title bom in Turkey and Persia. 
a ' large and noted citj of Adatic ' Lolgh Hunt, an English poet 
Tnrko7, formerly capit^ of the em- and eeatyiit, was bom in Soathgate, 
pire of the c&liphs. Uiddlesei, Oct. 19, 1784, where he 

*aim'et«r,aBhoTt,ciookSdBUard, died. Ans:. 38. 1859. He woe an ex- 
nsed bf the Peraans and Tniks. tearive and popular wtiwr of proau 

* Oa'lipbj a Buccewor or repre- and verse. 
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III. 

42. GEJfEROUS REVE^fGE. 

AT tbe period when the Bepnblic of GSn'oft' was diTlded 
. between the factioDB* of the noblea and the people, 
Uberto, a nuin of low firigiu, bat of an elevated mind and 
saperior talents, and enriched by commerce, baring raised him- 
self to be head of the popnlar party, maintained for a consider- 
able time ademocratic* form of gdvemm^nt. 

^. The nobles at length, nniting all their efforts, succeeded in 
BnbTerting* this state of things, and regained their former 
supremacy.' Theynaed their victory witJi considerable rigor; 
and in p^icnlar, harlng imprisoned Uberto, proceeded against 
him as a traitor, and ihdught tbey displayed sufficient lenity* 
in pjlssing upon bim a sentence of perpetual banishment, and 
the confiscation^ of all his property. 

3. Adorao, who waj then possessed of the first mftg'iHtracy, 
— a man haughty in temper, and proud of ancient nobility, 
though otherwise not Toid of generous eentiinenta — in pro- 
nouncing the sentence on Uberto, aggravated^ Its severity, by 
the insolent* terms in which he conveyed it. " Yftu," said he, 
— " you, the son of a base mechanic, who have dAred to trample 
upon the noblea of Qgn'oa— you, by their clemency,* are only 
doomed to siirink again into the ndthing whence you sprung." 
Jf. Uberto received hia condemnatioQ with respectful submis- 
sion to the cOurt; y6t, stung by the manner in which it was 
expressed, he could not forbe&r saying to Adomo, that perhaps 
he might hereafter find cause to repent the language he had 
used to a man capable of sentiments as elevated as his own. 
He then made his obsisance, and retired ; and, &fter taking leave 

' adn'o a, a famoDB fortified sea- orpower; tlie state of bdngmpremft 
port city ol Northern Italy. • Lin'i ty, gentleneoe of treat- 

' F&o'tion, a party naited in op- ment ; laiivj. 
position to the prince, government, ' OSn'fie ca'tlon, the act of ap- 
or atate; any party acting solely for propriating private property, as a 
their own private ends, and for the penalty, to the public nee. 
destruction of the common good. 'Ag'gra vSt'«d, made worse; 

' DSm'o crSt'lc, pertaining to a heightened. 
government by the whole people. * Ibi'so lent, overbearing ,- rnds. 

« Sub verfing, overturning. " OlBm'en cjf, mildneee; klnd- 

' 8a prSm'a cy, higbei autliority ncae ; indulgence. 
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of liis friends, embarked iu a yessel feoand for Naplea, and 
quitted hie native country vitliCHit a tear. 

B. He collected some debts due to him in the Neapdlitan 
dominioDs, and witii the wreck of his fortune went to settle on 
on.e of the islands iu the Archipei'Mgo, belflnging to the state 
of Venice. Here his in'duatry and capacity in mGr'eantlle 
pursuits raised him in a course of years to greater wealth than 
he had possessed in his mOst prosperous days at Gen'oa ; and 
his lepatatioQ for honor and generosity equaled bis fortune. 

6. Among other places which be frequently visited as a mSr- 
cbant, w^. the city of Tunis, at that time' in Mendship with 
the Venetians, though hi^stHe to mOst oi the other Italian > 
states, and especially to G^n'ofl. As Uberto was on a visit to 
one of the first men of that place at his country-honse, he saw 
a young Christian^ slave at work in irons, whose appearance 
excited his attention. 

7. The yftufh seenied oppressed with labor, to which his deli- 
cate frame had not been accustomed ; and while he leaned at 
intervals upon the instrument with which he was working, a 
sigh blirst from bis fall heart, and a tear stole down his cheek. 
Uberto eyed him with tender compassion, and addressed him in 
Italian. The youth eagerly caught the sounds of his native 
tongue, and replying to his inquir'ies," informed bim that he 
was a GCnCeje'. 

8. " And what is your name, young man ? " said Uberto. 
" You need not be afiraid of confessing to me yonr btrth and 
condition." — « Alas ] " he answered, " I fear my captors already 
suspect enough to demand a large ransom. My fother is, indeed, 
one of the first men in Gi!no^ His name is Adomo, and I am 
his only son." — "Adomo I" TTberto checked himself from 
uttering more aloud, but to himself he said, " Thank hgavm ! 
then I shall be nobly revenged." 

9. He took leave of the youth, and immediately went to 
inquire after the corsair* eiptain, who claimed a right in 
yonog Aflomo, and, having found him, demanded the price of 
his ransom. He learned that he was considered as a captive 

' Italian {1 t&t'jan). Ijgton of Christ; pertaining to Christ, 

' GhriBtlan (krist'jan), bom In a 'In quir'y) a queatioo. 
Chiisliau laud, or profeBBiug the te- * Oonair (kftr'eair), a pirate. 
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ofTalae,and that lesa than two thousand crovns^wo^Id not 
be accepted. Uberto paid the sam ; and caueing his sSrrant to 
fiJlldw bim with a horse, and a complete suit of handsome 
apparel,* he retftmed to the yftufh, who w^ working ae before, 
and told him that he was free. 

10, With his own hands he tdbk 5ff his fetters, and helped 
him to cbange his drees, and mount on horseback. The youth 
w&s tempted to think it all a dream, and the flntter of emodoa 
almost deprived him of the power of returning thanks to his 
generoos beDe&ctor. He was soon, howeTer, convinced of the 
relUity of his good fortune, by sh&riag the lodging and table of 
Uberto. 

11. After a stay of some days at Tunis, to di^>atch the 
remainder of his basiness, Fberto depMl«d hdmeward, accom- 
panied by yonng Adomo, who, by his pleasing manners, had 
highly ingratiated > himself with him. Uberto kept him some 
time at his honse, treating him with all the respect and affection 
he co^d have shown for the son of bis dearest friend. At 
length, having a safe opportunity of sending him to G^no&, he 
gave him a faithf nl servant for a conductor, fitted him out with 
fivSry convenience, slipped a pdrse of gold into one baud, and a 
letter into the other, and thns addressed him: — 

IZ. " My dear yflnfh, I could with much pleasure detain you 
Idgger in my humble mansion, bat I feel your impatience to 
revisit yonr friends, and I am aenoble that it would be ergelty 
to deprive them, longer than necessary, of the joy they will 
receive in recovering yon. Accept this provision for ygnr 
voyage, and deliver this letter to your father. He probably 
may recollect somewhat of me, though you are too yonng to do 
80. Farewell I I shall not soon forgSt you, and I hope you will 
not forget toe." Adomo poured out the effusions of a gratefiil 
and affectionate heart, and they parted with mntnal tears and 



IS. The yonug man bad a prosperous voyage hdme, and the 
trlnspSrt with which be was i^in beheld by bis almost broken- 

■Orownjapieceofmonejeocalled ' Ap pSr'«l, clatbiag ; drew, 

becanse stamped with the image of * Ingratiated {In grS' BhI At ed), 

a CTOWQ. The English nlver erovsa introduced or commended to the fa- 

ie of the vftlne of about $1.20. Tor of another ; broaght into fkvor. 
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hearted p&rente may mSre easily be ooDceired than described. 
After learning that he had been a captive in Tnnis — ^for it wja 
supposed that the ship in which he sailed had foundered > at 
sea — " And to whom," said old Adorno, " am I indebted for the 
injistimable > benefit of restoring yon to my arms?" "This 
letter," said his aon, " will inform yon." He opened it and read 
as follows : — 

1^. "That son of a vile mechanic, who told yon that one day 
yon might repent the scorn wltb which yon treated him, has the 
satisfaction of seeing his prediction * accomplished. For know, 
prond noble ! that the QeUverer pf yonr only son from slavery 
is 'The Banished TJberto.'" Adomo dropped the letter and 
covered his ^toe with his hands, while his son was displajing, in 
the warmest langn^ of gratitude, the vlrtnes of Uberto, and 
the tryly parental kindn^ he had experienced team. him. 

15. As the debt could not be canceled,* Adomo resolved, it 
possible, to rep&y it He made so powerful iAteroeseion " with 
the other nobles, that the sentence pronounced on TJberto was 
tevereed, and full permission given him to retftrn to Ggnoa. In 
apprising him of this event, Adomo expressed his sense of the 
obligations he lay under to him, acknowledged the guanine 
nobleness of his character, and requested bis friendship. 
Uberto retamed to his conntiy, and closed faia dfiys in peace, 
with the universal esteem of his fellow-citizeiiB. 

IV. ' *- 

4S. SELECTED EXTRACTS. 

THEpMt&nthropiat* Howard 'made the law of kindness his 
great rylc of hfe. He left bis comfortable h5me to visit 
and console the outciata of society shut up in dark, gloomy 

> Found' ra«d, filled widi wf)ter * PUC Ufm' thro plat, k lover at 
and Bogfa. mankind ; one who i^ms to do good 

' In ta'ti tna U*, above all mSas- to all men. 
nre or price. ^ John Boward, the EngUah phi- ' 

■ Pt« dio'tiui, the act of tore- lanthropiat, wm bom at Eacknej, 
telbig ; that which Is forettdd. London, In 1736. To hnprove the 

* OJto'Mled, blotted out ; made ooudition of prlsonera, he Tisited all 
void. the prisons of the United Kingdom 

*In ter oSa' ilon, a prater or andtheprindpaloneeofEnrope. He 
pleading for the caose of another. died at Ehenon, Bnasla, in 1790. 
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prions. The hearts of the poor priaoners vere awfully hardened 
by blows, chains, starvation, and neglect ; but uo s^ner w^ the 
&ngel voice of Howard hGard, and his kindn^s felt, than thd 
Idng-sealed feelings were opened, the dried-np BouroeB of teara 
were filled, the Vetera of sdrrow flowed, and the heart of dn 
became radiated witti deep and undying love for their benevo- 
lent visitor. i/^ 

3. Rowland Hill^ was once waylaid by a robber, who, with 
pistol iu hand, dem&nded his money. Mr. Hill gazed at him 
with a mild and benevolent look, and kindly remonstrated with 
him to abandon such a dreadful course, frhich must soon end in 
rgin. Tears started Irom the robber's eyes, while he fell upon 
his knees, and begged his pardon. Mr. Hill toc^ him home, and 
made him his c&achman; and he became a reformed and good 
man, and, Alter being twenty years in Mr. Hill's family, died a 
peaceful death. , 

S. Who can tell the value of a smile 7 It cjists the giver 
ndOiir^, bnt it is beydnd price to the erring and relenting, the 
sad and cheerless, the \6at and forsaken. It disarms malice ; 
subdues temper; tftms hatrM to love — ^revenge to kindness — 
and paves the darkest path§ with gems of sunlight. 

4. A smile on the brow betrays a kind heart, a pleasant Mend, 
an affectionate brother, a dutifnl son, and a happy husband. It 
adds charm to beauty, decorates the &ce of the deformed, and 
makes lovely w^mau resemble the angel of Paradise. Who will 
refuse to smile ? 

5. How beautiful, how sublime ' the precept, " Forgive ns our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against ns! " But 
who would willingly be thus adjudged ? Who is thfire that ddeg 
not hope for more m€rcy at the hand of his Maker than he has 
shown to his f51l6w-men ? And yfit how positive is the sentence 
that, " if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Heavenly Father forgive yonr trespasses." 

- 6. Two good men, on some occasion, had a warm dispute ; . 
and, remembering the ejchdrtation of the apostle, " Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrftth," ' jnst before sunset, one of them 

I RSwland HiU, a noted English ■ 8nb Ume', lifted up ; high ; ex- 
«lergf man, boin Aug. 12, 1744, and cellent. 
died Apiil 11, 18^. > Wrath (rtSi), gcaat i^nfer. 
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went to the other, »nd knocking at the door, hia offeoded friend 
came and opened it, and seeing who it w^ started back in 
astonishment and BorpriBe ; the other, at the same time, cried 
ont, " The sun is ahnoat domi ! " This unexpected saltitation 
sdfMi«d the heart of hie friend into sfieotion, and be returned 
for answer, " Come in, brother, come in." What a happy method 
of conciliating matters, of redreasing grievances, and of recon- 
ciling brethren ! — 

7. It is the bubbling spring which fiows gently ; the little 
rivnlet, which glidesthrgngh the meadow, and which rune &l<Sng 
day and night by the farm-hoon, that is useful, r&ther than the 
swi}12en flood or the rearing cataract. Ni^ara * excites our w6n- 
der; and we stand amazed at the power and greatneas of Odd 
thfire, as he " pOnrs it fitim the hdllow of his hand," Bnt one 
Niagara is enough for a continent or a world ; while that same 
world needs thonsands of sitver fountain; and gently flowing 
rivulets, that water €v4ry farm and mj^ow, and every garden, 
and that shall flow on nnceasiDgly, day^nd night, with thfiir 
^ntle, quiet beauty. 

8. So with the acta of onr lives. It is not by great suSering 
Only, Uke those of the martyrs, that good is to be done : it is 
by the daily and quiet virtues of life— the CbristiaD temper, the 
meek forhe&rance, the spirit of forgiveness in the husband, the 
wife, the father, the m6ther, the brdther, the sister, the friend, 
the neighbor, that good is to be ddn^ and in this all may be 
useful. '■ — ^ 

Q. Be valiant^ against the corrnptioDB of the world, but fear 
to do au evil. He that fears not to do an evil is always afraid to 
suffer evil: he that never fears is desperate: he that fears always, 
is a coward. He is a trye valiant man that dires nothing but 
what be may, and fears nothing but what he ought. Hath any 
wrijnged thee ? Be bravely revenged : slight it, and the work is 
begun ; forgive it, and it is finished. He is below himself, tiiat 
is not ib6ve an injury. 

10. God baa written npon the flower that sweeteng the Air ; 
upon the breeze that rocks the flower on its stem ; upon the 
rain-drop that refreshes the sprig of mdss which lifts ita head in 
the desert; upon the ocean that rocks fvL'ry swimmer in its 

' Ni«^ara (ui ig'a ifi). ' Valiant (val'faDt), brave. 
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deep chfimbcr; ; npon every penciled shell that eleepe in the 
caveme of the deep, no leas than npon the mighty sun which 
warms and cbeerB miUione of creatures that live in its light — 
upon all his works he baa written, "Nme of us liva to himself." 

li. We admire and praise the flower that best answers the 
end for whioh it w^ crealed, aod be^ws the most pleasure ; 
and the tree that be&rs &uit the most rich and abnndtuit. The 
star that is most usefnl in the b^aveng is the star that we admire . 
the most. Now, is it not reasonable, that man, to whom the 
whole creation, from the Sower np to the spangled heavens, all 
minister— man, who has the power of coufgrring deeper misery 
or higher happiness than any other being on €arth — man, 
who can act like Gdd if he will — ^is it not reasonable that he 
should live for the noble end of living, not to himself, but for 
others ? 

IS. LiYB for something 1 Do good, and leave behind y^n a 
monument of virtue that the stonns of time can never destroy. 
Write yonr name by kindness, love, and mgrcj on the hearts of 
thousands witji whom yon come in contact, year by year, and 
you will never he forgotten. No : yonr name, yonr deeds will be 
as legible on the hearts yon leave behind, as the stars on the 
brow of the evening. Good deeds will shine as brightly on the 
earth as the stare of hCaven.-, 

IS. The true hero ' is the great, wise man of duty— he, whose 
soul is armed by tnjth, and supported by the smile of God ; he 
who meets life's perils with a cautions, but tranquil* spfrit, 
gfltbera strength by f^ing its storms, and dies, when he is 
called to die, as a Christian victor at the pdst of duty. And, if 
we mnst have heroes, and wars wherein to make them, there is 
ndne bo brilliant aa a war with wrfing ; no hero so fit to be 
sung as be who hath gained ilie Uoodl&ss victory of tryth and 
mSrcy. 

V. 

44. CHARITY. 

COULD I command, vriti voice or pen. 
The t6ugne§ of angels and of men. 
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A tinkling cymbal,* sounding br^s,' 

My speech and preaching woi^d snrpAas ; 

Vain were snch eloquence' to me 

Without the grace of charity.* 
2. Could I the jnartyr'a * flame endnre, 

Give all my gtibdg to feed the p<5br — 

Had I the laith from Al'plne steep, — 

To hiirl the mountatn to the deep, — 

What were such zeal, such power, to me. 

Without the grace of charity P 
5. Could I behold with prescient • eye 

Things fnture, as the things g6ne*by — 

Coald I all Sarthly knowledge scan. 

And mete out heaven with a span — 

Poor were the chief of gifts to me 

Without the cbiet^st — charity. 

4. Charity suflbra Ifing, is kind ; 
Charity be&rs a humble mind ; 
Sejoicee not when ills beikll. 
But glSries in the weal ' of all ; 
She hopes, believes, and en-viea not, 
Kor v&iints,^ nor mtnntr§ o'er her lot. 

5. The tongnes of teachers shall be domb ; 
Frophete dijoem not things to come ; 
Knowledge shall vanieh out of thought. 
And miracles * no more be wrought, 
Bnt charity shall never fail — 

Her anchor is within the veil. Montoomkky." ■ 

* Ojhnb*!, amiuical insUiimeDt. knowledge ofevents before they tak« 

■ Brats (biAe), see Note 8, p. 18. place ; roieknowing. 

' El'o qaencs, ench an ottannce ' Wdal, a Bound, heaUbf, or pros- 

of one's thougkts, fbelfngs, or de- peronsconditionofapfitaoaorthing. 

wrea, as awakens a perfect Bjrmpatfar, ' Vaunt (vJUit), to boast or brag. 

or oorreeponding eatotions in the * Mix's ole, a wonder ; an event 

listener. oreSect conliary to the known laws 

( OhSr'i ty, love ; gopd-wiU ; act of natoni. 

of giving fieBlj. " James Montgomery, a British 

I Mar'tyr, a' witness who sacri- poet, wa; bom in Irvine, Ayrshire, 

Boee his life or property for the trufli, Not. 4, 1771 , and died near Sht^eld, 

or to sostain a caase. AprU30,1854. Acompleteeditionof 

< FreBcient (prE'^ eot), having his poetical works appeared in 18S& 
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SECTION XIII. 

L 

45. COBBLER KEEZAR'S nSIOJV. 

PART FIRST. 



THE bearer cnt hia timber vtHh patient teeth tbat dij, 
The minka were flah-wardB, and the crows sarrejors of highva; — 
When Eeezar' sat on the hil1-»de upon his cobbler's' form, 
With a pan of coals od Jither hand to keep hia waxed'«Dde varm. 

3. 
And there, In the gold«n weather, he stitched and hammered and amig ; 
In the brook be moiatened hia leather, in the pewter mng hia tongne. 
Well knew the tough old Teuton * who brewed the stouts ale, 
And he paid the good-wife'a reckoning in the coin of s6ng and tale. 
The soDgs they still are aingiiig who dress the hills of rine — 
The tales that haunt the Biocken ' and whbper down the Rhine; 

3. 
Woodsy and wild and lonesome, the awill stream wound away, 
Through birches and scarlet maples flashing in foam and spniy — 
Down on the sharp-homed ledges plnnging in steep cascade, 
TOssing its wbite-maned waters against the hemlock's shade. 

4- 

Wood^ and wild and lonesome, east and west and north and south ; 
Only the Tillage of flsherB down at the river's month ; 
Only here and there a clearing, with ita fafm-house rade and new, 
And tree-atnmpa, awart ' as Indians, where the scanty barr^ grew. 

5. 
No shout of bome-bonnd reapers, no vintage sdng he beard, 
And on the green no dancing feet the merry violin stirred. 
" Why afaonldfolkbeglnm," aaidSeezar, "when Nature herse!fia glad. 
And the painted woods are langhing at the &ceB so abur and aad ! " 

' Oobbler Kaazar was a noted * Srooken (brOk'ken), a moont^n 

character among the Brat settlers in of Prusela, Province of Saxony, 3740 

tJie valley of the Menlraack. feet above the level of tlie sea. It is 

' C&Vblar, a maker or mender of cultivated nearly to the top. This 

coarse shoes or boots. is a diatrfct of many popular super- 

* T*a'tou, one of the ancient in- etitlooe. 

habitants of Germany. ' Swart, tawny ; very dark. 
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SidbU beed had the careless cobbler irbat Borrow of heart was theiis 
Who tmvailed m pain with tbe births of God, and planted a state with 

prayers — 
HnntiDg of witches and warlocks, smiting the heathen horde — 
One band on tbe mason's trowel, and one on the soldier's sword I 
Bat give him bis ale and elder, g^ve him his pipe and sdng, 
lattle he cared for church or state, or the balance of right and wrSng. 

7. 
"'Tia work, wwt, wokk," he mattered— " and for rest a snuffle of 

psalms I " 
He smote on his leathern apron with .his brown and waxen palma. 
" Oh for tbe purple barr&ta of the days when I was young 1 
For the ingrry grape- stained rmudena and tbe pleasant songs they Bung I 

8. 
" Oh for tbe breath of vineyards, of apples and nuts and wine I 
For an oar to row, and a breeze to blow, down the grand old river 

Rhine I" 
A tear in his blue eye glistened, and dropped on his beard so gray. 
"Old, old am I," said £eezar, "and the Rhine flows far aw&yl" 

. 9. 
But a cunning man was the cobbler; he could call tbe birds from the 

trees, 
Charm the black snake out of the ledges, and bring back the swarm- 
ing bees. 
All the virtues of herbs and metals, all tiie lore of the woods, he knew, 
And the arta of the Old World mingled with the marviils of the New. 

Well be knew the tricks of ma^c— and the l&pstone on hia knee 
Bad the gift of tbe Uormon's Urim ' or the stone of Doctor Dee.* 
For the mighty master Agrippa' wrought it with qtell and riiyme 

' Mormon's Urim, two trans- sincere devotee to ma^d One of 

l^rent stones in silver bows like his magic mirrors Is bi the British 

spectacles, by tbe aid of which Jo- mnseiim. He died about 1607. 

seph Bmitb, folinderof the Mormon ' Heniy CornaUna Agrippa. a 

rdigion, claimed that he read, from philoeopher and alchemist, was bom 

hieroglyphic plates, the " Book of of a noble family at Cologne, Sept. 

Mormon," or Golden Bible. 14, 148Q. Though well .educated 

* John Dee, an English matbe- andverytalented.luB whSlelifew^ 

matician and astrologer, bom in Lon. spent in vain strivings after aulveraal 

doD, July 13, 1527. Though learned knowledge. He was an ardent stOr 

In the sdence of the times, he was a dent of alchemy. He ^ed in 1335. 
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From t. fragment of mystic ' moon-atone * in the tower of Nettesheim. 
To a cobbler Hinneranger' tlie m&rvelotis atone gave he— 
And he gave it, in torn, to Eeez&r, who brooglit it over the sea. 



46. COBBLER KEEZAR'S nSIOM 

PART SECOND. 



HE held np that mjFetic lapatone, he held it up like a lens,* 
And he cotint«d the Idng yean coming by twenties and by tena. 
" One hundred years," qaotii Keezar ; " and fifty have I told : 
Now open the new before me, and shut me oot the old 1 " 

S. 
Like a clond of mbt, the blackn^ rolled from the mag^c stdne, 
And a marvelone picture mingled the nnluiDwn and the known. 
Still ran the stream to the river, and the river and ocean joined; 
And there were the blnffi ' and the bine eeo-line, and cold north bills . 
behind. 

S. 
But the mighty forest whb broken by man; a Bt«epled town, 
By many a white-walled farm-house, and many a gamer * brown. 
Taming a score of mill-wheels, the stream no more ran tree ; 
White amis on the winding rirer, white sails on the far-dff sea. 
Below in the noisy village the flags were floatii^ gily. 
And shone on a thousand faces the light of a holiday. 

4. 
Swiftly the rival plowmen tnmed the brown earth ttem their shares; 
Here were the farmer's treasares, there were the craftsman's wares. 
Golden the good-wife's butter, ruby ' her oikrant-wine ; 
Grand were the strutting turkeys, &t were the beeves and swine. 

5. 
Yellow and red were the apples, and the ripe pears msset^brown, 
And the peaches bad stolen blnahes from the girls who shook them 

' Mj^a'tlo, far from human nn- changing the direction of raja ol 

derstandlng ; obscnie. light, thus enlarging or othemlBe 

' Moon'-stone, a variety of feld- modifylngtheappearanceof objects, 

spar, OR«n aged as a f(em. * VlUB, a high, steep hank ex- 

* BDn'iie-tiing'er, a. love-singer, tending Into the sea or a river. 

* Ufiis, gl&as, or other transpSrent ' Qar'aer, a grinary. 
substance, used in inslrameuts for '■ Bsbj (iVhi)! red. 
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Aod with blooTUB of hill and wild-wood, tliat shame the toil of art, 
Miogled the goi^ous bloesoms of the garden's tropic heart 

6. 
"What is it I see?" sud Keezar: "Am I here, or am I there! 
Ib it a fdte ' at BiDg'eD t ■ Do I look on Frankfort * fair ? 
But where are the clowns and poppets, and imps with horns and tail ? 
And where are the Rhenish < fl%ona ? ' and where is the foaming ale ? 

7. 
"Strange things, I know, will happen — strange things the Lord 

penoita; 
But that doQgbtj * folk should be jolly pnzzles taj poor old wits. 
Here are smiling manlj faces, and the maiden's step is gaj ; 
Nor sad bj thinking, nor mad by drinking, nor mopes, nor fools, are the;. 
Here's pleasure without regretting, and good without abuse, 
The holidaj and the bridal of beauty and of use. 

8. 
" Here's a priest, and there is a Quaker— do the cat and the d<^ agree ! 
Hare they burned the stocks for oven-wood % Rare they cut down the 

gallows-tree t 
Would the old folk know their ehildreu ! Would they own the grilee- 

1^ town, 
With never a ranter to worry, and nerer a witeh to drown ! " 

9. 
Lend laughed the cobbler Keezar, laughed like a school-boy gay ; — 
Tos^ng his arms above him, the lapstone rolled away ; 
It rolled down the rugged hill-side, it spun like a wheel bewitched ; 
It plunged through the leaning willows, and into the rirer pitched: 

10. 
There, in the deep, dark water, the magic stone lies still. 
Under the leaniug willows id the shadow of the hill : 
And 6ft the idle flsber sits on the shadowy bank. 
And his dreams make marvelous pictures whore the wizard's' lapstone 

' Fete (fat), a festiral ; a holiday, ■ FlSg'ou, a vessel widi a nirrOw 

' BIng'eu, a town of Germany, mouth, used for holding liqnors. 

grand-duchy of Hease-Darmstadt. ' Douj^'ty, noted for bravery,- 

' PrSak'fort-oiI-THE-MAiH, an im- noble. 

portant dty of Germany, formerly ' WIz'ard,anencb&ntet ; one sap- 

the seat of the Germaiilc Diet. posed to be able to perform remark. 

' RhSn'iBh, of, or relating to, the able acts by the aid of eidrite or 

rlrer Rhine. unseen powers. 
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11. 
And Btill,.ui tbe Bttmmer twilights, wlwii the rirer aeems to nm 
Out from tbe inner glorj, wanu with the melted ann. 
The weaiy mill-^it lingers beside the chiinn^ stream, 
And the sky and the golden water shape uid color her dresm. 
Fair wave tbe sunset gardens, tbe rosy signals flj ; 
Her homestead beckons ftom the clond, and love goes sailing by I 

III. 

47. THE DAYS OF OLD. 

1. 

OH, the pleasant days of old, which so offon people praise I 
Tnie, tbey wanted all the luxniies that grace ourmodem days: 
Bare floors were strewed with rashes, the walls let in the cold ; 
Oh, how tbey mast have shivered in those pleasant days of old t 

S. 
Oh, those Ancient lords of old, how magnificent they were ! 
They threw down and imprisoned kings— to thwart them who might 

dare? 
They ruled their serft right sternly ; they took from Jews their gold ; 
Above both law and equity' were those great lords of oldl 

5. 
Oh, the gallant knights of old, for their valor so renowned I 
With sicord and lance, and armor strong, they scoured tbe country 

And whenever aught to tempt them they met by wood or wold,' 

By right of sword they seized the prize — those gallant knights of old I 

i- 
Oh, tbe gentle dames of old t who, quit« f[ee from fear or pain, 
Could gaze on joust ' and tonmoment,* and see tbeir champions slain ; 

' John Qreanleaf Whittiar, a ' W&1<1, a pMn, open eonntiy : 
true and most worthy American ridges of highland. 



has written much and well, both in with Unces and stedrdg. man to man, 

verse and prose. Heresideein Ames- in mSck fight, 
bnry, Mass.. where all his later pub- ' Tonniammit (tSr'na ment), a 

llcations have been written. mock fight by a namber of men on 

' Equity (Ek'wl a), justice ; htm- horeeback, piacUced as a aport In the 

eety ; even-haiided action. middle ages. 
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The; lived od good beefsteakB and ale, which made them Btrong and 

bold;— 
Oh, more like men than women were tboee gentle dames of old I 

5. 
Ob, those tnighiy towers of oid I with their tuirets,' moat,' and keep ; ' 
Their battlements* and baetions,' their dungeons dark and deep : 
Full many a baron * held his court within the castU hold ; 
And many a captive languished there, in those strong towers gf old. 



Oh, the troDbadoais ' of old I with their gentle miostrelaie 
Of hope and joy, or deep despair, wbiche'er their lot might be ; 
For years they served their lady-love ere they their paBsiof) told ; — 
Oh, wondrous patience must have had those troubadours of old 1 



Oh, those bless^ times of old 1 with tbdr chivalry^ and state; 
I love to read their chronicles,* which such brave deeds relate; 
I love to ring their ancient rhymee, to bear their legends '° toXA — 
But, Heaven be thanked I I live not in those bless^ times of old I 

Fkaucbs Bhown." 

' TiSr'TBt, a little tower ; a small from die eleventh to the latter end 

spire attached to a biulding and of the thirteenth century, piindpally 

rising above it. ' at Provence, in the sooth of France, ' 

* MCat, a deep trench round the and also in the north of Italy, 
raonnd of a wall or castle or other ^ Chivalry (^^al rl), a body or 
fortified piece, sometimes filled with older of knights serving on horse- 
water ; a ditch. back ; cavalry. 

*K8ep, the HtrHngnat and secnrest ' Ohrouiole (krdn'i kl), a histori- 

part of a castle. cal re^ster or account of acta or 

'BSt'tla ment, an indented or events arranged in the wder of 

notched rampart or wall uaed on time; a history ; a record. 
castles, and fortiScationH generally. n Ls'fgsnd, that which is appoint- 

' Bastion (bast'jnn), a part of the ed to be read ; a stiSiy about saints, 

main Incloenre which extends to- espedally, one of a marvelous na- 

watd the out^e, consisting of the ture ; any narrative or story. 
facet and the fianh*. " Ftanoea Brown, a blind Iriah 

■BSr'on, a nobleman; In Bng'land, poeteaa, was bom June 16, 1818. 

a nobleman of the lowest grade of ghe has been a frequent contribntor, 

ragk in the House of Lords. both in prose and verse, to " Fr»- 

^Tionbadonr (tr^'ba dgr'), one zer's Magazine," "Chambers' Jour- 

of a school of poets who floQriahed nal," and other periodicals. 
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SECTION XIV. 

1. 
48. THE EOJ^ST DUTCSMI^J^. 

PART FIRST. 

IT came to p^, in the days of old, that the men of Holland 
foQud them^lTes straitened in their habitations ; for who 
knows not that tbey w€re, &om the firsts a sober, hardy, and in- 
dustrions race, tilling the ground, bnying and selling, eating and 
drinking in humility ? And therefore they lived to a good old 
age, and " sent Kirth their little ones like a fioek, and their chil- 
dren d&nced ;" eo that, their land being small, they filled it brim- 
ful of inhabitants, till they were ready to oTerflow all its borders. 

2. And they Idbked this wiiy and that way, and they said, 
" What shall we do ? for the people are many, and the land is 
small, and we are much straitened for room." So they called 
together the cbief men of their nation, and they held a great 
council, to consider what they must do. 

S. And, behold, there ftrdse &m6ngst them a man unlike the 
men of the land ; for they were short, and broad, and well-formed 
in body, of a solemn and quiet countenance, and clad in peace- 
able garments; but he vas tall and bony, and of a grim and 
hftiry aspect. He had a great hard hand, and a fierce eye; hia 
clothes had,a wild look; he bad a awbvA by his side, a spear in 
bis gnlsp, and hia name was Van Manslaughter. 

4~ With a glad, but a savage gaze, he looked round upon the 
assembly, and said, " Fallow citizens I I marvel at your per- 
plexity. You sit quietly at home, and know ndthing of the 
world ; but I and my followers have pursued the deer and the 
boar far away into the fbresta of Germany. We have fought 
with the wolf and the bedr, and, if need were, with the men of 
the woods ; and enjoy our hunting, and to eat of our prey with 
joyand jolhty. 

5. "Why ait ye here in a crowd, hke sheep penned in a fSld? 
We have seen the land that is nest to ours, and w^ have been 
thrQngh it to the length of it, and to the breadth of it, and it is 
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a good land. Tb6re are com and wine ; there are cities, towns, 
and villages ready bailt to onr hands. 

6. " Let us arise and come saddenlj npon them, and we shall 
not only gfit all tbeae poaseesions, bat we shall get great gl6ry." 
And when be bad so said, he Idbked round him witii mtich ef- 
nltfttion,! and a crowd of dark hfiiry &ce8 behind him cried ont, 
"Ay, it ia true! Let us arise and get great glory ! " 

7. Bat at that word, thfire stdbd up Mynheer' Kindennann, 
on old man — a vCry old man. He W95 of low stature, of a Btoatj 
broad frame, and- his hair, which was ylirj white, hung down 
upon bis sbouldern ; and hie beard also, as white as driven snow, 
fell reverently upon hta breast That old man had a large and 
tranqail countenance; his features were boid, and of a very 
healthful complesion ; his fece, though of a goodly breadth, was 
of a striking length, for his t&ieMaA was bold and high, and his 
eyes had a pleasant fireside expression, as though he had been 
n;ed only to behold his children and bis children's children at 
their play, or to fix them on the loving form of his wife or his 
friend. 

8. As he arose, there was a great silence, and be stood.and 
sighed; and those who were near him h€ard him mutter, in a 
lOw tone, the word "Glory," but those afer iiff only saw his lips 
move. Then ho said Aloud, "My brethren I I am glad that yga 
are called upon to get great glory; but what is that' glory to 
which Mynheer Van Manslaughter calls you ? In my ygofh, as 
some o[ yon well know, I traveled far and wide with my mCr^ 
chandise ; I have sojoflmed in all the countries thatadjoin ours, 
and they are truly good countries, and fall of people ; but wliat 
of that? 

9. " It is not people that we lack : it is land ; and I shoi;Od 
like to know how we at« to take this luid, that is full of people, 
and yfit do those people no wrfing! If we go to take that land, 
we shall find the people ready to defend their homes and their 
children; and if we fighf in a bad cause, we shall probably g6t 
beaten, like thieves and> robbers, for our pain8;-'and is that 
glory ? But if we are able to take that land, we must first kill 

' ExoltaUon (Sgz'Dl tS'dhon), live- ' Myn bMr*) Sir i Mr. ; — the ordl- 
lyjoy&teucceaaorvJctoTy.or BtMi7 11U7 titia of addrew among the 
advantage gained ; grer.t delight. Datch ; benoe, a Dntchman. 
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or driye oat thoae that onltivate it, and make it fit to live in ;— 
and ie that glory ? . 

10. And if we take thoae cities, and towns, and villages, we 
must kill those who built them, or have lived pleasantly in them, 
with Gdd's blessing. Oh, what hdn^ inoffensive men, what 
gdbd, kind-hearted motberB, what sweet and tender brothers and 
Bisters, what dear little babes, we mnst murder and destroy, or 
drive &way from their warm homes, which God has given them, 
and which are almost as dear to them as their lives, into the dif- 
mal fOrdsts, to perish with cold and bnnger, or to be devoured 
by wild beasts, and, in their agguisb, to efirse us before the Qreat 
Father who made us all I My brethren, I can not think that is 
glory, bat great disgrace and in&my,* and a misery that, I trust, 
shall never come upon us. 

11. "\ have 16ng looked about me, wA I see that heaven has 
given all those countries round us to whom be would, and they 
are full of people ; they are fall of rich fields and vineyards ; 
they are full of towns for men, and temples for Gdd ; they are 
fall of warm, bright^ happy homes, where there are proud fothers, 
and glad mothers, and innocent children, as amongst ourselves; 
and efirs^ be he vvho would dist^b or injure theok" 

II. 

49- THE MOJ^ST BUTCHMEJr. 

PART SECOND. 
" TJ UT, my brethren, how shall we gfit glftry ? and, what is 

J3 of, more immediate necessity, how shall we get land to 
live in ? I have been thiaking of this, and it has come into my 
mind that it has been too iSng the custom for men to call them- 
selves toarrtorB when they desire to be murderers, and to invade . 
the property and the lives of their neighbors ; and I have thought, 
aa all the land is taken up, and as we can not, without great sin, 
invade the land, that we had better invade the sea, where we can 
tak^ and wrdng no man. 

£. "And who does not know, that has lijbked toward the sea, 
that there is much ground which seems properly to beljlng nei- 
ther to the sea nor the land P Sometimes it is covered with the 
' In'&i nyi'ttie complete liSaa of cUaracter ; public disgrace. 
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Tftte*5, and Bometamee it- ia partly Mre — a dreary, slimy, and 
prfifitl^ss region, inhabited duly by Toraciouq ■ crabs, that make 
war npoQ one another,— the -etrfigger upon the weaker—and 
sea-fowl, which come in like co^qaerorg and snbdne them, and 
devour them, and get whatVan Hanslanghter calls ' great glory.' 
My brethren, let us.invade the sea— let us g£t piles, and beams, 
and stones, and dig up theSarth, and make alarge mound which 
will shut out the sea, apd we shall have land enough and to sp&re." 

5. As be finished hie speech, there arose a deep mdrmtlr,that 
grew and grew, till it spread among the people ooUecfed in thou- 
sands without, and at length became like the sound of the ocean 
itself; and then the people cried out, " Y£a, we will invade the 
sea 1 " and so it w^ decreed. 

i. Then began they with axes to fell wood ; with levers ' and 
mattocks* to wrench up stones; and with wagons, horses, and 
oxen, to draw them toN^e sea. Now, it being the time of low 
water, and the tide being gftne down vSry far, they began to dig 
up the esrtb, and to make a mighty bagk. So, when the sea 
came up again, it saw the bank and the people upon it iu great 
numbers ; but it took no notice thereof 

6. And it went down, and came up again, and they had pushed 
out the bank still farther, and raised it higher, and secured it 
witii beams, and piles, and huge stones, and it began to wonder. 
And it went down and came up again, and tbey had pushed the 
bank stUl &rther, so that, in great amaze, it said within iteeU, 
"What are these little insignificant creatures doing? Some 
great scheme ia in their heads, but I wot* not what; and one 
of these days I will come up and overtdm their bonks, aud 
sweep both it and them &way together." 

6. But, at length, as it came up onoe on a time, it beheld that 
the bank was finished. It stretched &orfis8 from land to land, 
and the sea was entirely shut out. Then it was filled wifli won- 
der that such little creatures had done so amazing a deed ; and 
with great indignation that they had presumed to interrupt the 

■ Vo rS'doiw, greedy for ekting ; preMtue, lift, or sustain a w^ght. 
eager to deroHr or ew^Uow; y6tj% iBIKftook, m, kind t>f pick-as, 
hangiy. kaviiig the iron ende broad Instead 

' Iie'ves, a bar of metal, wood, of point«d. 
oi other Biibfftance used to exert a * WSt, to know. 
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priSgresB of iteelf— the mighty sea, which stretched round the 
whole world, and was the grefitfeBt moviug thing in it Betreat- 
ing in fury, it collected all its etrei^Cb, and came wi^i all its 
billows, and stmck the bask in the midst as with thunder. 

7. In a moment there appeared on the top of the mound, on 
the whole length of it, a swarm of little stout men, thick as a 
Bwarm of bees. Marrelons was it to see how that thrdng of 
little creatures ^as all astir, running here, and running there; 
stopping up crevices, and repairing damages done by that vast 
and tremendoQB enemy, that, roaring and foaming, repeated its 
blows like the strokes of a million of battering-rams, tilt the 
feces of the men were full of fear, and they said, " Sgrely the 
mound will fall I " Then came the sea, swelling and raging 
more dreadfully than ever, and, ikrged by the assistance of a 
mighty wind, it thundered against the'bank and bttrst it 1 The 
waters flowed triumphantly over all their old places, and many 
men pSrished. 

8. Then went Van Manslaughter among the people widi 
great joy, and many loud words, saying, " See what has come 
of despising my counsel 1 See what gl6ry your old counselor 
has brought you to ! Come now, follow me, and I will lead you 
to possessions whSre yon need not fear the eea. Let us leave it 
to people this bog with fish. I am for no new-fangled schemes, 
but for the good old piiin of f^r and honorable war, which has 
been the highway to wealth and glory from the be^nning of 
the world." 

Q. Then began the people to be Tfiry sad, and to lisien to his 
words; but Mynheer Kindermann called them again to bim, and 
bid them be of good heart, and to repair the bank ; to make it 
strdnger, and to build towers upon it, and to appoint men to 
dwell in them, that they might continually watch over and 
stret^then it So the people took courage and did so ; for they 
said, "Let ns take no man's goods, and let us do w m'^i^^r." 
Therefore they renewed the mound; and the sea came up in 
tenfold wrath, and smote it worse than before ; but it was all 
in vain. It fiiiled not save a little here and there; and the 
people seeing it, set up a great shout, and cried, "The mound 
will stand 1 " 

10. Then did they begin to dig and drain, to plant trees, to 
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bnild towns, and to lily out garden;; and it became a beantifal 
country. Then the inhabitanta rejoiced, saying, "Othera haye 
invaded lands, and killed people; but we have hfirt no man. 
We have only invaded the sea, and Heaven has made as out of 
it a goodly heritage 1 " 

11. These we the people whose wealth and in'dnstry are 
known thrgngh the whole worid. They have sent out colonies 
to the ends of the Earth, and have got themselves the name of 
the Hdn^at Dntchm&n. Wo^ld that they had always been as 
wise and mSrcifal as they were on that day ! 

William Hownr. 

III. 

SO. WAR JWT ALL A BLESSIjm. 

IT w|^ a sergeant ' old and grily, 
WeU singed and bronzed irata siege and pillage, 
Went tramping in an army's wake,' 
Aldng the ttkmpike of the village. 
S. For days and nights the winding host 

Had QirQugh the little place been marching ; 
And ever load the rostice cheered. 

Till every throat was hSarse and parching. 
S. The sqnire and farmer, maid and dame, 
AU took the sight's el^'trie ' stirring ; 
And hats were waved, and staves* were sang. 
And 'kerchiefs white were countless whirling. 
i. They only saw a gallant ahow 

Of heroes stalwart ^ ander banners; 
And in the fierce heroic glow 
'Twas theirs to yield bat wild bosannas. 
5. The aei^eant heard the ^rill bgrrah^ 
Where be behind in step was keeping ; 



it (B§r' jent), a non-com- In the vMer ; hence In the wa; or 

misaioned fifficer, next in niyk &b6vs train of. 

the corporal, in a company of in- * B Ufo'tEio, relating to, or caosed 

iaairj, or troop of calvary, wboM by, electricity. 

dnty is to instmct recmite in died- * BtSvo, part of a psfilm or hymn, 

pline, to form the raake, etc ' Stalwart (atfll' wart), brave ; 

' WSke, the track left iiy a reeael strOi^ ; violent 
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But gUncing down beside the road. 
He saw a litQe maid sit weeping. 

6. " And how is this ? " he gruffly said, 

A momeot pausing to regard her ; 

"Why weepist thou, my little chit ?"• 

And then she only cried the harder. 

7. " And how is this, my little chit ? " 

The stfirdy trooper straight repeated, 
"When all the village cheers as on. 
That ygn, in tears, apart are seated ? 

8. "We march two hundred thonsand strftog I 

And that's a sight, my baby beauty. 
To quicken Bilence into sAng, 
And glorify the soldier's dnty." 

9. "It's v6ry, rery grand, I know," 

The little maid gave sdft replying ; 
"And father, mother, brother too. 
All say ' h^rr&h,' while I am crying, 

10. "But think, O Mr. Soldier ! think. 

How many little sisters' brothers 
Are going all ftway to fight, 
Who may be kiXUd, as well as others !"' 

11. " Why, bless thee, child," the sergeant said, . 

His brawny ' hand her cfirls caressing 
" 'Ti3 left for little ones like you 
To find that vjar's noiaUa blessing." 
13. And "bless thee I" once again* ho cried ; 

Then cleared his thrOat, and looked indignant 
And marched away with wrinkled brow 
To stop the straggling tear benignant.* 
13. And atill the ringing shouts went up 

From dSorwfiy, thatch, and fields of Ullage — 
The pall behind the standard seen 
By one &l(>ne of all the village. 
^ > Ohiit^diild or babe/ ' • Again (& gSo')- 

' Brawn'j^, having lar^, strSi^ * B« nlg'naiit, kind ; gracions 
muBclee ; fleshj ; strong. favorable. 
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H. The oak and cedar bend and writhe, 

When roars the wind throngh gap and braken ;' 
Bnt 'tis the tenderfest reed of all 
That trembles first when earth is shaken. 

J. X. BOHITACB. 

IV. 

SI. WHERE 18 THE EJ^EMY? 

I HAVE admewhfire r^ad of a rgg'im^nt* ordered to march 
into a small town and take it. I think it w^ in the T Jrol ; ' 
bat^ wherever it was, it ch^oed that the place was settled by a 
colony who belieTod the gfiepel of Christ, and proved their faith 
by works. 

S. A Conner* firom a neighboring village informed them 
that troops were adv&ncing to take the town. They quietly 
insu^ered, "If they lotK take it, they must." 

S, Soldiers eSbn came riding in, witi colors fl^g, and fifes 
piping their shrill defiance. They looked round for an enemy, 
saw the former at his plow, the blac^mith at his anvil, and the 
women at their ch1^s and spinning-wheels. Babies crowed to 
hear the music, and boys ran out to see the pretty trainers, 
with feathers and bright buttons — " the harlequins * of the 
nineteenth century." Of course ntoe of these were in a jumper 
position to be shot at. 

4. "Where are your soldiers?" they asked. — "We have 
nine," was the brief reply. — " But we have come to take the 
town." — "WeU, friends, it lies before you." — "But is there 
nobody here to fight ? " — " No : we are all Chrwtians." 

5. Here was an emGi^noy* altogether unprovided for — a 

' BrSk'eii, Bame as brake, t. thick- sent viA haato for ooayeyjng let- 

et ; a place' overgrown with shmba tera op diapntclieB, uanally on public 

and bnmbleB, or \rith bnikes. botdneBEi. 

' Biff^i ment, a bodj of soldiets, * Hai'la qaln, a man, dresaed in 

coDUn&nded bj a oolonel, and con- partj-colored clothes, who plays 

dstJng of a Dumber of companies, trickB. Offen without speaking, to 

OBiuitl^ ten. dlvfirt the byBtimdereor an ftndlence ; 

■ Tfx'ol, a province of the Ana- a merty-andTew. 

trian domlniooB, cm' the aouth-ne«t * B mer'^en cy, a ctMidition of 

frontiers of Oennan j. things appearing suddenly or nnex- 

* Oouiier (ktt'ii er), a messenger pectedly. 
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sort of resistance which no ballet coijld hit, a fflrtrtsa perfectly 
l)6mb-pr6ofl' The oonun&uder w;^ perplexed. "If th^re is 
nobody to fight with, of c6nrse we CMi not fight," Baid he : "it 
is impossible to take such a town as this." So he ordered the 
hors^ heads to be tftmed &bout, and they earned the hmnan 
animals ont of the village as galltless as they entered, and 
perchance somewhat wiser. 

6. This experiment, on a small scale, indicates liow easy it 
would be to dispense wit^ armies and navies, if men only had 
iluth in the religion they profess to believe. Mks. Child.' 

V. 

SB. THE TWO ASMIES. 

VS Life's unending column pours, 
,- Two marshaled hCsts are seen — 
Two armies on the tr&mpled shSres 
That Death flows black between. 
2. One marches to the drum-beat's roll. 
The wide-mouthed clarion's * brSy, 
And beArs upon the crimson scroll — 
"Our glory is to si.ay." 
S. One moves in silence by tiie stream, 
With sad, yfit watchftil eyes. 
Calm as the patient planet's gleam 
That walks the clouded skies. 
4. Alfing its front no sabers shine, 
'So blood-red pennons wave ; 
Its banner bears the single line — 
"Our duty is to savi." 
B, For those, no death-bed's lingering shade ; — 
At Honor's tmmpet call. 
With knitted brows and lifted blade, 
In Gldry's arms they falL 
> Boin1>praof (bBm'prfrf), eecoie ten mtm; edacational, blc^fiphlcal, 
Bg^nBttheforceof Utu'bg.oraheUs. And rel^ooB woAs, and several 
< LydiB Muia Child, ui AmSii- novels, witii Rlmoet OBiform snccMS. 
can uithoreBS, woB bom at Hedioid, ■OISt'Iod, a. kind ot tmmpet, 
Ha»., Feb. 11, 1803. 8h« liM writ- whom note is deu and ahiUL 
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6. For these, no flashing fatchions ^ bright, 

No attiring battle-cry ; — 
The bloodless stabber calls by night — 
Each anawerg—" Herb am II" 

7. For those, the scnlptor's laureled bust, 

The builder's marble piles, 
The anthem's pealing o'er their dost 
Through long cathedral ^ales.' 
S. For these, the bloasom-sprinkled tfirf 
That floods the lonely graves. 
When Spring rolls in her sea-green sftrf 
In flowery-foaming waTee. 
9. Two pathj lead upward from belOw, 
And angels wait above, 
Who count each bfiroing life-drop's flOw, 
Each fallin g tear of love. 

10. ThCngh from the Hero's bleeding breast 

Her pulses Freedom drew ; 
Tliough the white lilies in her crept 
-Sprang from that scarlet dew — 

11, While Valor's haughty champions wait 

Till all their scars are shown. 
Love walks nncballenged thrgngh the gate. 
To sit beside the Throne 1 O. W. Holhss. 



SECTION XV. 



SS. A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAB. 

THERE w^ once a child, and he strolled' about a good 
deal, and thdnght of a namber of things. He had a 
sister, who was a chQd too, and his constant companion. These 
two naed to w6nder ^1 day 16ng. They wondered at the beanty 
of the flowers ; they wondered at the. height and bluen&Es of 
t short, ' Aisles (IIz), sUeys ; psesages. 
■ SttSllad, wandeted on foot. 
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the sky ; they wondered at the depth of the bright wftter ; they 
wondered at the goodn^ and the power of G6d, who made the 
lovely world. 

S. They used to eay to each other, sdmetimes, " Supposing 
all the children upon the Sarfh w€re to die, woi^ld the flowera, 
and the water, and the sky be s6rry?" They believed they 
wonld be sorry. For, said they, the buds are the children of 
the flowera, and the little playful streame, that gambol down the 
hill'SideB, are the children of the water; and the smallest bright 
specks, playing at hide^ndTs.eek in the sky all night, must 
syrely be the children of the atars; and they wonld all be 
grieved to see their playmates, the children of men, no more. 

S, Thfire wa§ one elear, shining star, that nsed to come out in 
the sky before the rest, near the ehflrch-spire above the graves. 
It was larger and mOre beautiful, they thought, than all the 
others ; and Cv^ry night they watched for it, standing hand in 
hand at a wlnddw. 

4- Whoever saw it first, cried out, "I see the star!" And 
hltea. they cried out both together, knowing so well when it 
wonld rise, and wh€re. So they grew to be such friends wiHl 
it, that, before lying down in their beds, they alwayb looked out 
once again, to bid it giJbd -night; and when they were tArniug 
round to sleep, they used to say, " G6d Weas the star ! " 

5. But while she wag still vCry young — oh 1 very, very young 
— the sister drooped, and came to be so weak that she could 
no Idnger stand in the window at night ; and then the child 
looked sadly out by himself, and, when he saw the star, 
turned round and said to the patient, pale fece on the bed, "I 
see the star! " and then a smile would come upon the face, and 

a little weak voice would say, tremulously, " Cod VUss my ■ 
brother and Ike star ! " 

6. And so the time came — all too soon — when the child 
Idtked out ftlone, and when there was no fece on the bed ; and 
when there was a little grave among the graves, not there be- 
fore ; and when the star made 16ng r§ys down toward him, as 
he saw it (hrftugh his tears. Now, these rays were so bright, and 
they seemed to make such a shining way from garth to h^avffli, 
that when the child went to his solitary bed, he dreamed about 
the £tar ; and he dreamed that, lying where he was, he saw a 
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train of people taken up that 8piu*kling- road by angels.^ And 
the star, opening, showed him a great world of light, whfire 
nuiDj more such angels waited to receive them. 

7. All these angels, who w6re waiting, tUcned their beaming' 
eyes npon the people who were carried np into the star; and 
soon came out from the Ifing row; in which they stood, and 
fell npon the people's neck^ and Jris^ them tenderly, and went 
ilway with them down ayennes ' of light, and were so happy in 
their company, that, lying in hia bed, he wept for joy. 

8. But thfire were many angela who did not go with them, 
.and among them one he knew. The patient foce that once had 

lain upon the bed was glorified* and radiant," but hia heart 
foand out his sister among all the host.' His sister's angel 
lingered "^ near the entrance of the star, and said to the leader 
among those who had brought the people thither, "Is my 
brother come ? " And he said, " No." 

. 9. Shawag tUming hopefully ftwAy, when the child stretched 
out his anns, and cried, " ^ster, I am Jiere! lYike me!" 
And then she turned her beaming eyes npon him, and it was 
night ; and the star was shining into the ri^m, making Idng 
rays down toward him as be saw it through his tears. From 
that hour forth, the child looked out upon the star as on the 
home he was to go to, when hia time should come; and he 
thought he did not belfing to. the earth &ldne, bat to the star 
too, because of his sister's angel g6ne bSfiire. 

10. There was a baby bom to be a brother to the child ; and 
while he was so little that he never ySt had spoken a word, he 
stretched bis tiny form out on hia bed, and died. Again the 
child dreamed of the opened star, and of the edmpany of angels, 
and the train of people, and the rCwj of angels, with tbiir 
beaming eyes all turned upon those people's faces. 
il. Said his sister's iingel to the leader, " Is my irot^ 

' An'gsl, a spirit employed by GOd ' OlQ'rl fled, made glotiooB or ex- 

to make known his will to man ; a, celleat. 

miaisterlng Epirit ; a messenger. ' Ri'dl ant, beaming w] A bright- 

' Beam'lng, sending furtFi beams nees; fining. 

or riiTB ot ligbt ; sbining. ' HSst, an army ; a midtltnde ; 

'AVonfio, a way, opeoliig, or ejiy great number. 

puaag»; an alley or walk ; a wide ' Uii'gered, delayed ; remained 

street. or waited long. 



i, with tbiir 
otiwrcomef" 
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. And lie eaid, " Kot that one, bnt aoAther." As the child beheld . 
hie brdther'g &ngel in her arms, he cried, " sister, I am here ! 
Take me!" Ajid ebe tjimed and smiled upon him, and the 
ertar w^ sbining. 

IS. He grew to be a ^onng man, and was bus; at bis b(S>ka, 
when aa old servant came to him, and said, "Thy mother is no 
mSre. I bring her blessing on her darhng son." Again at 
night he saw the star, and eii that former company. Said his 
sister's angel to the leader, " Is my brother ewte?" And he 
said, " ITiy mother !" A mighty cry of joy went f9rth fhrgngh 
all the star, becanse the mother was reftnited to her two chil- 
dren. And he stretohed oat his arms, and cried, " mother, 
sister, and brother, I am here! Take me!" And they answered 
him, " Not yet," And the star was shining. 

IS. He grew to be a man whose b&ir was turning gray, and 
he was sitting in his ch&ir by the fireside, heavy wi& grief, 
and with his face bedewed • with t^ars, when the star opened 
once again. Said his sistor's angel to the leader, "Is my 
brother cmnet" And he said, "Nay, but his maiden daughter." 
And the man who had been the child saw his daughter, newly 
16st to him, a celestial creature among those three; and he 
said, "My danghter's head is on my eister's b9jbm, and her 
arm is round my mother's neck, and at her feet there is the 
baby of old time, and I can bear the parting &om her, GM be 
praised 1" And the star was shining. . 

H. Thus the child came to be an old man, and his once 
smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were slow and feeble, 
and his back was bent And one nigh^ as be lay npon his bed, 
his children standing round, he cried, as he had cried so long 
ago, "I see the star!" They whispered one another, "He is 
dying." And he s^d, "lam. My age is falling from me like ft 
garment, and I move tdward the star as a child. And 0, my 
rather! now I thank thee that it has so 6lleQ opened to receive 
those dear ones who await me." And the star was shining ; and 
it shines upon his grave. Dicxbks.* 

J^'' ■ Bedewed (be dOd'), moietsned mOet happily combine Itninor and 
vritb dew, or as with dew. pathos. Some of hie most befmtifiil 

* OhttleM Dlokeui, an Englieli and striking passages have been 
novelist, was bom at PoTtemoath, drawn from the borrows add anfier- 
Feb.7, 1813. Hie niimeroua writings inge of childhood. Died 1870. / ^„-— 



Mr CHILD. 
II. 

54. MY CHILD, 

I CAN not make him dead I 
His t4ir Bdnshiny bead 
Is ever boonding round my Btndy cb&ir; 
T6t, when my eyea, now dim 
Witii tears, I tftrn to him, 
The yision Tanishes — ^he J8 not tbdrel 

2. I walk my parlor floor, 

And, Oii^agb the fipen door, 
I hear a footfall on the chSmber atiir; 

Fm stepping toward the hall 

To give the boy a caU ; 
And then bethigk me that— be is not there 1 

S, I thread the crowded street; — 

A satcbeled lad I meet, 
With the same beaming eyea and colored hAir, 

And, as he's runniDg by, 

Foll5w him with my eye, 
Scarcely believing that^he is not there ! 

U. I know his fitce is hid 

Under the cdtBn lid ; 
Closed are his eyes; cold is his ^xtMcA Mir; 

My hand that mwble felt ; 

O'er it in pr&yer I knelt ; 
YSt my heart whispers that— he is not there I 

5. I can not make him dead I — 
When pfksaing by the bed. 

So Idng watched over with parental cAre, 

My spirit and my eye 

S^k bini inquiringly, 
Be^re tiie thought comes that — be is not there I 

6. When, at the cool, gray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake, 

With my first breathing of the morning &ir 
My soul goes up, with joy. 
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To him who gave my boy ; 
Then cximes the sod thought that— he is not thfire 1 

7. When at the day's cfilin close, 
BefSre ve seek repose, - 

I'm with his mother, Offering up our prfiyer. 

Whatever I may he saying, 

I am in spirit praying, 
For our boy's spiiit, though — he is not there I • 

8. Not there 1— Whfire, then, is he ?— 
The form I ujed to see 

W^ig bnt the raiment that he need to wear. 

The grave, that now doth press 

Upon that eaet-fiff drees, 
Is but his wardrobe locked ; — he is not there 1 

ft He lives 1— In all the p&st 

He lives ; nor, to the l&et^ 
Of seeing him again, will I despiir ; ' 

In dreams I see him now; 

And, on his fingel brow, 
I see it written, " l^on shalt see me /Asm/ " 

10. Yds, we ^ live to G6d! 

Father, thy chfis^ntii^i rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to heir. 

That, in the spirit land, 

Meeting at thy right hand, 
'Twill be OUT heaven to find that — he is there I 

PiKBPOHT,' 

■Ohaateiiii^ (dliS'sn ing), pan- UohbI ChnTch in 1819. As a pnbUc 

iahing for the sake of comoUng or speaker, a wiiter, and a reformer, he 

reclaiming ; pnrif jing. was highly esteemed. The firet edi- 

' John FlerpoDt, an Americ&n tion of his poetical works, under llie 

clergTmai), poet, and author, whb title of "Aim of Ptdestine, and other 

horn In litohfield. Conn., April 6, Poems," appeared in 1840. Many 

1785. He was graduated at Yale of his poems were called forth t^ 

College in 1804, stadied law and was circumstances connected ^ith the 

admitted to practice in 1813, and was mCral and reli^ons movements of 

ordained mii^ster of a Cnngrega- the times. He died Ang. 2S, 1866. 
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65. LITTLE EDWARD. 

PART FIRST. 

WERE any of yon bom ia New England, in the good old 
catechising,* ohIirch-goiBg, school-going, orderly times F 
If 80, you may have seen my uncle Abel ; the mOet perpendion- 
lar, rectaiQgalar,! upright, downri^t good man that e?er labored 
BIX days and rested on the seventh? 

Z. You remember his hard, weather-beaten countenance, 
wbdre every line seemed drawn with " a pen of iron and the 
point of a ^mond ; " his considerate gray eyes, that moyed over 
objects ae if it were best not to be in a hairy about seeing ; the 
circumspect " opening and shutting of the mouth ; his down- 
sitting and uprisiag, all performed with deliberate forethou^t; 
in short, the whole ordering of his life and conversation, which 
w{^ after a military fashion, " to the right lAout face— forward, 
march!" r 

■3.' Now, if yoa supposed, from all this sternness of exterior, 
that this good man had nothing kindly within, you were much 
mistaken. You HBea find the gr^ndst grAss under a ' snow- 
drift ; and. though my nude's mind was not exactly of the 
flower-garden kind, still there was an abundance of wholesdme 
and kindly vegetation thdre. 

4. It is trge he seldoml&ugbed,andnerer jokedhimself; but 
no man had a more serious and weighty conviction of what a 
joke was in another; and when a witticism ' was uttered in bis 
presence, you might see his face relax into an expression of 
solemn satiafaction, and he would look at the anther with a sort 
of quiet wonder, as if it were past his comprehension how such 
a thing conid ever come into a man's head. 
■ 5. TJucle Abel, too, had some relish for the fine arts ; ' in pro&f 
of which, I might adduce the plSasnie with which he gazed at 

' OSf a ohlB InJ, InetTQCtliig hj ' Ob'onin spsct, attentive to tH 
itikiag questioiiB, leceiving KnsweTs, tbe drcamHtuicea ot a case ; can- 
anil offering correiJtioDS and eiplana- tlona ; WatcMul. 
tionB— ^iBoallf in ^gard to religion. * WIt'ti cicm, a jeat ; a joke. 

* RSct an' ga br, right-angled ; ' Fin* Axta are those in which 

having one or moW angles ot ninety the mind 1b chiefly concerned, aa 

dejjreeo ; exacL > poetry, muaic, ptunting. 
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the plates in hU family Bible, the likeness whereof ia neitiier in 
bdaT«D, nor on Carth, nor nnder the earth. And he w^ also bo 
eminent a masician, that he co^ld go thrfiagh the singing-book 
at one dtting, without the least &l^gQe, beating time like a 
vindmill all the wity. 

6. He had, too, a liberal hand, thongh his liberality vas all by 
the r^Ie of three. He did by bis neighbor e^tly as he woald 
be done by; he lored some things in this world Tfiry sincerely ; 
he loved his QAd mnch, hut he honored and feared him more ; 
he was epict with others, bnt he~waa more exact with himself, 
and he expected bis God to be more exact stiU. 

7. Eviry thing in ngele Abel's honse was in the same time, 
place, manner, and form, from year's end to year's end. There 
"Was old Master Bose, a ddg after my uncle's own heart, vho 
always walked as if he were studying the moltiplicadon table. 
There was the old clock, forever ticking in the chimney-comer, 
with a picture of the sun upon its face, forever setting behind a 
perpendicalar row of poplar trees. There was the never-failing 
supply of red peppers and Anions hanging over the chimney. 

8. Ther^ too, w«e the yearly hOllyhdcks and morning-glories 
blooming abont the windows. There was the " best room," with 
its saoded floor; the efipboard in one comer, with its glftss 
doors; the erergreea asp&ragns bushes in the chimney; and 
there was the stand -with the Bible and almanac on it in another 
comer." There, too, waa aunt' Betsey, who never looked any 
older, becanse she always looked as old as she coi^d ; who always 
dried her catnip and wormwood the lAst of September, and be- 
gan to clean house the first of May. In short, this was the land 
of contiDuaoce.* Old Time never took it into his head to 
practice tiither addition or subtraction or multiplication, on its 
sum total.* 

9. Tbia aunt Betsey aforenamed waa the n6at*st and mOst 
efficient * piece of human machinery that ever operated in forty . 
places at ODce. She was always 6v6rywhere, predominating' 
over and seeing to every thing ; and thongh my uncle had been 

' Aunt (ftnt). * Sfficisnt (ef fidh'eiit), caneing 

t Oon tln'n ance, a holding cm, or efiects ; producing reeull^ ; able, 

remaining In one condition ; Btay. active, and prompt. 

» TS'-tal, whole ; entire; not di- > Pre dBm'i nfit Ing, ptevailiog; 

vlded; oomplete. ruling. . 
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twice married, ftaot Betsey's rgle and anthfirit; had nerer been 
broken. She reigned over lus wiveB when liring, and reigned 
After them when dead ; and so seemed likel; to reign on till the 
end of the chapter. 

10, But my anele's l&t^t wife left snnt Beteey a much less 
tractable ^ subject than btct before had fallen to her lot. Little 
Edward was the child of my nnele's old age, and a brighter, 
mgrrier little blossom never grew on the verge of a BDow-drift. 
He bad been committed to the nfirsing of his gr&udmilmm& till 
he had arrived at the age of indiscretioQ, and then my old 
ancle's hemt so yearned for him that he was bionght hCma 
His introdnction into the family excited a terrible sensation. 
Never was there snch a contemner ' of dignities, sach a violator 
of high places and saQctities,' as this same M&ater Edward. 

11. It was in vain to try to teach him decorum.* He was the 
most oatrageonaly mSrry elf* that ever shook a bead of cfirl£ 
He laughed and frcUcked with every body and every thing that 
came in his way, not even excepting his solemn old father ; and 
when yon saw him with his &ir arms aronnd the old man's 
neck, and his bright blue eyes and blooming cheek peering • out 
beside the bleak face of nncle Abel, yon might fancy you saw 
Spring caressing Winter. Uncle Abel's metaphysics ' were sorely 
puzzled by this sparkling, diinoing compound of spirit and mat- 
ter ; nor conld he devise any method of brin^g it into any 
reasonable shape, for it did mischief with an energy and perse- 
verance that were tryly astonishing. 

IS. But ancle Abel was most of all perplexed to know what 
to do with him on the Sabbath ; for on that day Master Edward 
seemed to exert* himself to be particularly diligent and enter- 
taining. "Edwardl Edward must not play Sunday I " his father 

' TiAe^^ ble, capable of being places, and to delight in mlscliievoas 
easily led, taught, or tuauaged. tricks ; benc«, any email and epSit. 

* Oon tJSm'oM-, one yiha desinseB, Ive being. 

sllgbtSj'Or Dsglet^ * FSor'iiig, looking nSnowIy, or 

* Bfiitc'ti Um, religious ; lellgious cnrionsly ; peeping. 

R{lea or piacticee. ' BUt'a phjb'ioa, tlie sdenoe, or 

' Da oO'rain, Josbieas or fitness regulated knowledge, of tbe mind ; 

of manrier or conduct ; decency. the sdenee of the principles and 

'El^ a fdry; a little fancied Bpiilt, canees of all things eziatUig; the 

Buppoeed to live in Tvild 'and lonely sdenee of re&l l>eiiig. 
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-would call out ; aod then Edward would hold up his clkly head, 
and look as grave as the catechism ; but in three minutes jou 
would see pussj scampering thrgngh the "beat room," wifli Ed- 
ward at her heels, to the entire discomposure of all devotion in 
&ant Betsey, and all others in authdrity. 

IS. At length m; ngele came to the conclnaon that '< it 
wasn't in nature to teach him anj better," aud that " he could 
no more keep Sunday than t^e brook down in the lot" My 
p4}or uncle 1 be did uot know what was the matter with bis 
heart ; but certain it was, he 15st all loculty of scolding when 
httle Edward was in the case, and he would rub his spectacles a 
quarter of an hour longer than common when aunt Betsey was 
detailing his witticisms and clever doings. 

IV. 

56. LITTLE EDWARD. 

PART SECOND. 

IN prdcess of time, our hero had completed his third year, and 
arrived at the dignity of going to schooL He went thrgngh 
the spelling-book, and then attacked the catechism ; went 
through with it in a fArtnight, and at l&st came home in great 
delight, to tell bis father that he had got to " Amen." 

2, After this, he made a regular business of saying over the 
whole every Sunday evening, standing witb his hands folded in 
front, occasionally gl&ncing around to see if pussy gave proper 
attention. And being of a practically benevolent ttlm of mind, 
he made several commendable Sfiorts to teach Bose the cate- 
chism, in which he succeeded as well as might have been ex- 
pected. In short, without further detail, Master Edward b&de 
t&a to become a literary wonder. 

S. But, al^ for poor little Edward I his merry d&nce was soon 
over. A day came when he sickened. Aunt Betsey tried all 
her simple remedies, but in vain ; he grew rapidly worse and 
worse. His father's heart was torn with s6rr6w, but be said 
nothing ; he 5nly stayed by his child's bedside day and night, 
trying all means to save him, with affecting pertinacity.' 

4. " can't you think of any thing more, doctor ? " said he to 

■ Pbt'U nSc'i tf, great firmueBs in holding on to a thing ; fixedneea, 
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the phyaician, when all had, been tried in rain. " Nfithing," 
SQBwered the physician. 

5. A momentary convnlsion passed over my uncle's face.- 
" The will of the Lord be done," said he, almost with a groan 
of anguish. 

6. Just at this moment, a ray of the setting snn pierced the 
checked c&rtiuns, and gleamed like an angel's smile icrdss the . 
face of the little eufferer. He wSke from troubled sle^. "Oh 
dear I I am so sick 1 " he gasped, feebly. His father raised him in 
his arms ; he breathed easier, and looked np with a grateful 
smile. Jnst then his old playmate, the cat, cniseed the room. 
" There goes pos^," Baid he : "Oh dear I I shall never play 
any more." 

7. At that moment, a deadly ch&Dge pfisBed over his coun- 
tenance. He looked np in his father's face with an implcring 
espression, and pnt out his hand as if for help. Thdre w^; one 
moment of agony, and then the sweet features settled into a 
smile of peaces and " mort^ity was sw^iowed up of life." My 
nnde laid him down, and looked one moment at his beautiful 
fece. It was too much for hie principles, too much for his con- 
sistency,* and be " lifted up his Toice and wept." 

S. The next morning was the Sabbath — the faneraJ day; and 
it rose with " breath all incenee, and with cheek all bloom," 
Uncle Abei was aa c&lm and collected as ever ; hut in his face 
there was a sdirdw-stricken expression touching to behold. I 
remember bim at fomily prAyera, as he bent over the great Bible, 
and began the ps&bn, " Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
in all generations." Appdrently he was touched by the melan- 
choly splendor of, the poetry, for, after reading a few verses, 
he stopped. 

9, There was a dead silence, interrupted only by the ticking 
of the clock. He cleared his voice repeatedly, and tried to go 
on, but in vain. He closed the book, and kneeled down to pray. 
The energy of sorrow broke through his ueual formal reverence, 
and his language flowed fOrth with a deep and sorrowful pathos ' 
which I shall never forget The Gfid so much reverenced, so 

' C5n ^t'en ojF-, agreement of < PS'thos, pasaioa; wEirmUi of 
ooe's beUef or conduct at different feeling or action ; that whicli awak- 
Omsa : steadineas. eue tender emotioua or feelings. 
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mud) feared, seemed to draw near to him as a friend and>^com- 
forter, his refuge and Btrength, " a vfiry present help in time 
of trouble." 

10. My ngele rose, and I saw him walk to the r(3&m of the 
departed one. He nncoyered the iace. It wa§ set with the 
sea! of death ; but oh, how snrpasBingly lovely ! The brilliancy 
of life was gfine, but that pure, transpdrent^ &ce^was touched 
with a mysterioaB,^ trinmpbani brightness, which seemed like 
the dawning of bearen. 

11. My nnole looked Idng and earnestly. He felt the beauty 
of what he gazed on; hia heart was softened, but he bad no 
words for bis feelings. He left the room nnoonsciously, and sat 
in the front door. 

i£. The morning was bright, the bells were ringing for ch&rcfa, 
the birds were singing merrily, and little Edward's pet squirrel' 
was frolicking about the door. My uncle watched him as he ran 
up one tree, and then down, and up another, and then over tha 
fence, whisking his brush, and chattering just as if ndfhii^ wat 
the matter. 

IS. With a deep sigh, node Abel broke forth : " How happy 
that creature is 1 Well, the Lord's will be done," That day 
the dust was committed to dast, amid Uie l&mentations of aU 
who had known him. 

lit. Years have pflssed since then, and all that was mortal of 
my uncle has Uug since been gath^^ to his fathers ; but his 
gust and upright spirit has entered the glorious liberty of the 
Bona of Gdd. Ygs, the good man may have had opinions which 
the philosophical * scorn, and weaknfessfes at which the thought- 
less smile ; but death shall change him into all that is enlight- 
ened, wise, and refined ; for he shall awake in " His likeness," 
and "be satisfied." Mkb. Stowb.' 

' Tranaparent (trena pfir'ent), ad- Americaji sathoreBfi, was bora in 

raining the paaaage of ligbl ; open ; Litchfie1d,Coim^ Jaael6,lS13. Bbe 

bright. haawiitten frequent! jfoiperiodiea] a, 

'Mjhite'rioiu, secret; not easily and publiBlied aevenil novels, one of 

tmdentood. which, " Uncle Tom's Cabin," has 

' Squirrel (eknfir'rel). had a vider nicnlation than any 

• FUl'a sBph'io al, stilled in other work of flction in the English 

phiioBOpb?; deeply learned ; wise. language. Bhelsoneofthemoatpop- 

■Harriat Bceoher Btowe, an n^ and succeesfal of living writen 
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57. THE BYUTG CHILD. 

1. 

MOTHER, I'm tired, and I would fain • be sleeping; 
Let me repose apon thy b9^m seek ; 
But promise me that thou wilt leave fiff weeping. 

Because thy tears tall hot upon my cheek. 
Here it is cold ; the t^mp^st r&T6th madly ; 

But in my dreams all is bo w6ndrous bright;— 
I Bee the angM children smiling gladly. 

When from my weary eyes I shut out light. 



Mother, one stands beside me now ! and lls/enl 

Ddst thou not hear the music's sweet aceord F > 
' See how his white wings beautifully glisitan I 

Svjrely, those wings were given him by oar LordI 
Qreeu, gold, and red are floating all around me; 

They are the flowers the dngel soitterdth. 
Shall I have also wiugs whilst life has bound me F 

Or, mother, are they given Wone in death ? 

Why ddst thou clisp me as if I were going ? 

Why dost thou press thy cheek thua nnto mine? 
Thy cheek is hot, and yt5t thy tears are flowing ; 

I will, dear mother, will be always thine I 
Do not thus sigh — it marr^th my reposing; 

And if thou weep, then I must weep with thee I 
Oh 1 I am tired — my weary eyes are closing ; 

Look, mother, look I the angel klssi^th me I 

'Fain, witii joy or pleaaure; atOdensee, April 2, 1806. HiBwiit- 

gladly. iQgsgenerttlljareverjpopulBr. His 

, ' Ao oord', the union of different novel, " Improvisatore," his cbarm- 

souDdB, which is agreeable to the iug "Fairy Talee" for childreo, and 

«ar ; agreement of tbinga. many of his other works, have been 

■ HaiiB OhrlsUan AndBra«ii, a translated into almost every modem 

Danish poet and novelist, waa born language. He died in 1875. 
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SECTION XVI. 
I. 

S8. TEE MERRY SUMMER MOjriES. 



THET come I tbo merry summer months of beauty, song, and flowere ; 
They cornel the gladsome months that bring thick leafing to 
bowers. 
Up, np, my heart I and walk abroad ; fling carle ' and care a«de ; 
Seek sil^t hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters glide ; 
Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 
Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt Iranquillity. 

2. 
The grass is sdft, its Telvet touch is grateibi to the hand ; 
And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is sweet ond bland ; 
The dais; and the buttercup are nodding courteoUBl; ; 
It s6rs their blood with kiud^t love, to bless aod welcome thee : 
And mark how with thine own thin locks — they now are wivery gray — 
That blissful breeze is wantoning, and whispering, " Be gay! " 

S. 
Tliere is no cloud that swls along the ocean of jon sky. 
But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody ; 
Thou seest their glittering fans outspread, all gleaming like-red gold ; 
And hark I with shrill pipe musical, their merry course they hold. 
God bless them all I those little ones, who, far above this earth, 
Can make a scoff' of its mean joys, and vent ' a nobler mirth. 

But sdftt mine ear upcaught a sound — fhtm yonder wood it came I 
The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his own glad name ; — 
Tes, it is he ! the hermit bird, that, apart from all his kind. 
Blow spells his beads monotonous* to the soft western wind; 
Cuckool Cuckoo! he sin^ agwn— his notes ore void of art ; 
But simplest strains do soonest sound the deep founts of the heart. 

5. 
Good Lord I it ia a gracious boon ' for thought-crazed night* like me, 
To smell ag^n these summer flowers beneath this summer-tree I 

' Oark, a Htat« of anxiety or op- * Bio nOt'o nous, presenting * 
n nndei c^re ; solitude. 



' So&i^ mockery ; reproach. ' Boon, a gift 1 a jireseot. 

* yent, to utter ; to pOnr fSrth. * Wight, 4 betne ; a jierson. 
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To suck once m6re in StStj breatli theit little Bonis away, 
And feed mj &nc j with tend dreams of youth's bright summer day, 
When, roshiiig forth like untamed cOlt, the reckl^ tniant ' boy 
Wandered through greenwoods all day long, a mighty heart of joy! 

6. 
I'm sadder now — I hare had canse ; but oh I Fm proud to think 
That each pure joy-fonnt, loved of yore,' I yet delight to drink; — 
Leal', blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the calm, unclouded sky 
Still mingle mnsic with my dreams, as in the dajs gdne by. 
When Hammer's loveliness and light fall round me dark and cold, 
ni bear indeed life heaviest corse — a heart that hath wased old I 

MOTHEKWKLL.' 
II. 

69. SUMMER. 

I THANK heaven ^v6ry snmmer'B day of my life that my 
lot w^ hnmbly ofist within the hearing of rdmping bnJbkR, 
and bengat^ the sLilddw of oaks. And from all the tramp and 
bas^ of the world, into which fortune has led me in these 
latter years of my life, I delight to steal ilwily for daya and for 
weeks t^igether, and bathe my Bpirib in the freedom of the old 
woods, and to grow yonng again lying npon the brook-eide, and 
counting the white clonds that sail al6ng the eky, eflftly and 
tranquilly — even as holy memories go stealiug over the vftult* 
of life. 

2. Two days since, I was sweltering in the heat of the city, 
jostled' by the thousand eager workers, and pointing under the 
shadow of the walls. But I have stolen away ; and, for two 
hours of healthful regrowth into the darling past, I have been 
lying, this blessM summer's muming, upon the grassy bank of 
a stream that babbled' me to sleep in boyhood. Dear old 
stream ! unchanging, unfaltering — with no harsher notes now 
than then — never growing old, s mili ng in yfiur silver rusrte, 

' Truant (trd'ant), idle, and ^irk- * Vault (vfilt), a continued archer 
ing daty ; loitering. cQrved covering, 

' TSre, d/ yore, of old time; Idng > Jostled (J iJe' Id), run against and 
Ednce; loDg.i^. shaken; caused to totter or move 

' William Uotherwell, a Scot- unsteadily ; disturbed hy croTrdlng. 
tlsh poet and jonmalist, wa§ horn in * BSI/blsd, made a constant mOr- 
Qlasgow, Oct. 18, 1767, and died in mfiring noise ; uttered words imper- 
that dty, Nov. 1, 1886. lectly. 
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and QiUming yourself io the broad, pl&cid pools ; I love jroo as 
I love a iriend. 

S. But now that the sun has grown scalding hot, and the 
waves of heat have come rocking under the sh&dow of the 
meadow oaks, I have sought shelter in a chamber of the old 
farm-house. The window-blinds are closed ; but some of them 
are sadly shattered, and I have intertwined in them a few 
br&nches of the late blossoming white azillea,' so that every pufl 
of the summer ftir comes to me cooled with Mgrance. 

4. A dimple or two of the sunlight still steals thrgugh my 
flowery screen, and dinces, as the breeze moves the branches, 
upon the oaken floor of the farm-house. Through one little 
gap, indeed, I can see the broad stretch of meadow, and the 
workmen in the field bending and swaying to their scythes. I 
can see, too, the glis/«ning of the steel, as they wipe their blades ; 
and can just citch,- fioating on the iir, the measured, tinkling 
thwack of the rifle* stroke. 

5. H»% and there a lark, sc&red &om bis feeding-place in 
the grass, soars np, bubbling Krth bis melody in globules' of 
silvery sound, and settles upon aomo tall tree, and waves his 
wings, and sinks to the swaying twigs. I hear, too, a quail 
piping from the meadow fence, and another trilling his ^nsicer- 
ing whisile from the hills. Nearer by, the tyrant king-bird is 
poised on the tdpmost branch of a veteran pe&r-tree ; and now 
and then dashes down, assassin-like, upon §ome home-bound, 
hdney-laden bee, and then, with a smack of his bill, resumes 
his predatory * waiteh. 

6. As I sit thus, watching through the Interstices ^ of my leafy 
screen the various images of country life, I bear distant mul- 
terings from beydud the hills. The sun has thrown its shadow 
upon the pewter dial, two hours beyiSnd the meridian* lina 
Great cream-colored heads of thunder-clouds are lifting above 

' A za'le a, a class of flowering ' PrXd'a to rj^, buQgrj ; giveD to 

pUnte, moBtlf natives ot China or plandei. 

North America. > In'ter stic«, that which comes 

' Rl'fle, a thin bUde or atrip of between or Beparatea one thing and 

wood covered with emery or similar another ; an empty space between 

materialgUBedforsharpeningBCTthes; things ; a hole. 

also, a whetstone (or a scythe. ■ Ble rid't an, the point directly 

* OlfiVnle, a little globe. overhead ; mld-di^. 
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the Bhaip, dear line of the veBtein hoii'zon ; the light breeze 
dieB away, and the Air becomes stifling, eren imder the 6h&ddw 
of my withered boughs in the chamber window. 

7. The white-capped clouds roll np nearer and nearer to the 
Bnn, and the creamy ndisses below grow dark in their Beams. 
The muttering^ that came faintly befSre, now spread into 
wide folnmee of rolling soniid, that echo again and again from 
the eastward heights. I hear in the deep intervals the men 
shonting to their teams in the meadows ; and great companies 
of startled bw^owj are dashing in all dlrgctionB aronnd the 
gray roofs of the bam. 

8. The clouds have now well-nigh reached the sun, which 
seems to shine the fiercer for its coming eclipse. The whdle 
west, as I look from the sources of the br«R)k to its lazy drifts 
under the swamps that lie to the south, is hung wit^ a cArtaln 
of darkness ; and, bke swift-working giAAea ropes that lift it 
toward the zenith,* Idng chains of lightning flash through it, 
and the growling thunder seems like the rumble of the pulleys. 

9. I thrust away my azaleft boughs, and fling hack the shat- 
tered blinds, as the snn and the cloads meet ; and my rd&m 
darkens with the coming shadows. For an instant the edges of 
the thick, creamy m&ases of cloud are gilded by the shrouded 
sun, and shows goi^eous scallops* of gold that tdss upon the 
hem of the storm. But the blasonry^ fades as the clouds 
mount, and the brightening lines of the lightning dart up 
&om the lower skirts, and heaTC the billowy masses into the 
middle heaven. 

10. The workmen are 'urging their oxen fast &crdss the 
meadow; and the loiterers come straggling k&sv, with rakes 
upon their shoulders. The air freshens, and blows now from 
the &ce of the coming clouds. I see the great elms in the 
plain, swaying their tops, even before the storm-breeze has 
reached me ; and a bit of ripened grain, npon a swell of the 
meadow, waves and tJisses like a billowy sea. 

11. Presently I hear the rush of the wind, and the cbSrry and 

' ZS'nith, tbat point of the hsav- Into parts of circles ; a kind of eea 

ena directly overhead. Ediell-Seh. 

> Scallop (Bkdrtnp), a recess or ' BlS'ion rjr, showy display ; ex- 

cilrviag o( the edge of any thing, hibitlon of coats of arms. 
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pe&r-treeB ruBtle fhrgngh all their leaves, and my paper ie 
whiBked away by the intruding bl&st. Thdre is a qniet of a 
moment, in which the wind, even, seems near; and faint ; and 
ndChing finds atterance save one bOarse tree-tfiad, doliog oat 
his Ingabriousi notes. 

IS. Ifow comes a blinding flftsh from the clouds ; and a quick, 
sharp clang clatters through the hgaven^ and bdllow; load and 
long among the hills. Then — like great grief spending its pent 
agony in tears — come the big drops of rain, pattering on the 
lawn, and on the leaves, and most musically of all npon the 
ro&f above me; not now with the light fall of the spring 
shower, bat with strdng steppings, like the first proud tread 

of yflOth. MiTCBELL.' 

III. 

GO. TSAKK GOD FOR SUMMER. 

I LOVED the Winter once witii all my Bonl, 
And 16nged for snow-storms, bail and mantled akies ; 
And sang their praises in as gay a trOll * 
As trgnbadearj have poured to Beanty's eyes. , 

5. I deemed the hard, black frdst a pleasant thing, 

For Ifigs blazed high, and horses' hi5ofs mng out; 
And wild birds came, with tame and gentle wing. 

To eat the bread my young hand flu,ng about. 
d. But I have walked into the world since then, 

And seen the bitter work that cold can do — 
Whfire the grim Ice King levels babes and men 

With bloodless spear, that pierces thrfiugh and through. 
^. I know now, tbdre are those who sink and lie 

Upon a stJJne bed at the dead of night; 
I know the nJbflfiss and unfed must die. 

When even lips at Plenty's feast tfirn white. 

6. And now whene'er I hear the cuckoo's sdng 

In budding wdi)ds, I bless the joyous comer ; 

' Iin gdlui oils, moumfnl ; indl- works have beeo well received. His 
eating Borrow. etjle 1b quiet, pare, and effective. 

) Donald O.JSit«hall, an Ameii- > TrSU, a Boag, the pftrts of which 
can aathoT, was bom in Norwich, are sung in BUCCCBsion ; a catch ; a 
Conn., In April, 1833. Eisnumerons Kand. 
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While my heart rnne a cadence in a thrftng 
Of hopeful notes, that say— "Thank G6d for summerl" 

6. I've ISamt that sunshine bring^th more than flowers. 

And frflitfl, and fOrfest leaves to cheer the Sarth ; 
For I have seen sad epirits, like dark bowers. 
Light up beneatii it witii a grateful mirth. 

7. The agfed limbs that quiver in their tftak 

Of dr^ging lifa on, when the north-winds gdad, 
Taste once again contentment, as they bilek 
In the straight beams that warm their chdrchyard road. 

8. And Childhood — p(>5r, pinched Childhood, half forgets 

The starving pittance ' of our cottage homes. 
When be can leave the hearth, and chase the nets 
Of gossamer that cr&ss him as he rOams. 

9. The moping idiot seemetb less distraught' 

When be can sit upon the gr^ all day, 
And l&ugh, and clutch the blades, as though be tbonght 
The yellow sun-rays challenged him to play. 

10. Abl dearly now! hail thenightingale, 

And greet the bee — the merry-going hummer; — 
- And when the hlies peep so sweet and pale, 

I kiss their cheeks, and say — " Thank God for summer I " 

11. Feet that limp, blue Mid bleeding as they go 

For dainty cresses in December's dawn, 

Can wade and dabble in the br<!bklet's flow, 

And w(5b the gtirgles, on a July mom. 

12. The tired pilgrim, who would shrink with dread 

If Winter's drowsy torpor lulled his brain. 
Is free to chd&se his mfis^ summer bed, 
And sleep his hour or two in some green lane. 
IS. Oh 1 Ice-tdbfhed King, I loved you once — but now 
I never see you come without a pang 
Of hopeless pity shadowing my brow. 
To think bow nak^d flesh must feel yonr fang, 
' nftanoe, an aJlowejice of fi1T)d, ■ Dla transit', distracted ; per- 
giren in chafitj; an^ small allowance, plesed. 
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H, My eyes wateh now to see the elms uofold. 
And my ears Ua/eu to the callow ^ rdbk ; 
I hunt the pillm-trees for their first rich gold, 
And pry for violeta in the southern ntJbk.' 
15. And when f&u- Flfiri' sends the butterfly 

Painted and spangled, as her herald mummer' — 
" How for wann holidays," my heart will cry, 
" The poor will saffer lees 1 Thank God for Summer ! " 
Eliza Cooe.' 



J SECTION XVII. 

61. THE WISDOM OF ALEXANDER. 

PART FIRST. 

THE bannered hosts of Macedon ' stood arrayed in splendid 
might. Crowning the hills, and filling the valleys, far 
and wide extended the millions ia arms, who waited on the 
word of the young Alejfin'der' — the mdat supGrb array of 
human power which sceptered ambition ever evoked ^ to do its 
bidding. 

2. That army w^ to sweep nations dff the €arth, and make a 
continent its camp ; following the voice of one whose sw6rd 

■ OSQ'lBir, naked ; onfladgedides- Joonml," a popular weekly pabli- 

titute of feathers. - cation. She has contributed much, 

' Nook (Dck). 9. narrow phice be- both in proee and yerae, to different 

tween bodies; a comer; a recess; periodicals, 

a retired place. ■ MSo'e don, an ancient conntiy 

• rWra, the Roman goddeM of of B. E. Europe, N. of Greece. 

flowers and spring. ' Alexander the Oreat, son of 

^Miim'niBr, one who makes dIveN Philip, king of Macedon,was bom 

(donlndlBgalse; a masker; a clown, in the antomn, B.C. 366. Hemadeso 

' BUsa Cook, an Eogliah author- man; conquests that he wa; styled 

esa, was bominLondonabont 1818. the Conqueror of the World. He 

A colleciion of her poems was first died in May or June, B.C. 323. 

published In 1840, For several years 'BvOked', called out; aammoned 

she was editress of " Eliza Cook's fOrth. 
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was tts& index to glory, whose command w^§ the sj^Don^^ of 
triumph. It now stood expectant, for the king ygt lingered. 

S. While his war-horse Netted atthegate, andmJriiidB^ thns 
in silence waited his appearance, Alejilnder bJbk his way to the 
apartment of his mother. The sole ligament' which bound 
him to virtue and to feeling was the love of that mother ; and 
the tie was as strfing as it was tender. 

J^ In mute dejection,* they embraced ; and Alexander, as he 
gazed upon that i^ectionate face, which bad uever been turned to 
him but in t^udem^ss and yearning love, seemed to flak, " Shall 
I ever again behold that sweet smile?" The agxiety of his 
mother's countenance denoted the same sad cariosity ; and 
without a word, but witti the self-same feeling in their hearts, 
tbey went out together to seek the dniele|" in the temple of 
Philip, to learn their fete, 

5. Alone, in unuttered sympathy, the two ascended the steps 
of the sacred temple, and approached the shrine. A pri^t 
stood behind the altar. The blue smoke of the incense eflrled 
upward in fr6nt, and the hdbk of dracles was before him. 

6. "Wh6re shall my grave be digged?," said the king; and 
the priest opened the book and read, " Where the soil is of iron, 
and the sky of gold, there shall the grave of the monarch of 
men be digged." 

7. To the utmost limit, Asia* had become the possession of the 
Macedonian. Fatigued with conquest, and anxious to seek a 
country where the difficulty of victory should enhin9e ' its value, 
the hero was returning to Europe. A few days would have 
brought him to the capital of bis kingdom, when he fell sud- 
denly ill. He was lifted from his horse, and one of his generals, 

' Sjhi'o n^m, one of two or mOre neee of spirits caused by misforttme 

TTotds in the same langno^ which ot grief. 

ate the predse equlVBlenta of each ' Oracle (iJr'ii kl), the answer of 

other, or which have vSrj neftrlj the a god, or some person aaid to be a 

game meaning. god, anumg the heathen, to an in- 

' Ujbyi ad, the nnmber of ten qniry made in regard to some fntnre 

thousand — Bometimes used for any event ; the god who gave the an- 

very large number. ewer, ot the place where it waa given; 

' Ug'a ment, any thing that ties the8acredScriptareB;awiBeperson. 

ornnttesonetbingorparttoaDother; * Asla(S'^ k). 

a l>ond. ^ Enhance (en h&ns'), raise to a 

< DctJectlon (de jSk'^iln), low- higher point ; adv&nce ; increase. 
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ntilaciog his armor, spread it out for bim to lie npoD, and held 
his golden shield to screen him from the mid-day sun. 

8. When the king raised his eyes, and beheld the glittering 
canopy, he w^ conscious of tbe omen, "The firacle has said 
that where the ground should be of iron, and the sky of gold, 
there should my grave be made ! Behold the fnlfillm^t I It 
ia a mournful thing I The young cypresB is cut down in the 
vigor of its strength, in the first fuUn&ss of its beauty. The 
thread of life is euapped suddenly, and with it a thousand pros- 
pects vanish, a thousand hopes are crushed I But let tbe will 
of fate be dfine ! She has 16ng obeyed my behest I > I yield 
myself DOW to hers 1 Y6t, my mother I" 

9. And the monarch mnsed in mel'ancholy silenca At length 
be turned to bis attendants, and ordered his tablets to be 
brought; and he took them, and wrote, "Let the customary 
&lms, which my mother shall distribute at my death, be given 
to those who have never felt the miseries of the world, and 
have never l&st those who were dear to them ; " and sinking 
hack upon his iron coucb, he yielded up his breath. They 
buried him where be died, and an army wept over his grave I 

II. 
62. TEE WISDOM OF ALEXAJWEB. 

PART SECOND. 

WHEN the intelligence of the death of Ale^&nder w^ 
brought to his mother, as she sat among her ladies, she 
was overwhelmed by anguish.' "Ah! why," she exclaimed, 
"was I ejftlted so high, only to be plunged into such depth of 
misery ?" ' WhJ was I not made of lower condition, so, haply, 
I had escaped such grief? The joy of myyfiufh is plucked up, 
the comfort of my age is withered 1 Who is more wretched 
than I ?" And she refused to be comforted. 

^. The last wish of her son was read to her, and she resolved to 
perform that one remaining duty, and then retire to solitude,* to 

1 Be heat, tliat nhich is willed or ' UU'er f, wretchedDBBa ; woe ; 
ordered; comm&nd. great unliappineBB. 

' Angiilsli (ing'gwIA), extreme ' Sftl'l tnde, the Btat« of being 
poinof bodfor mind; bitter aorrow. alone; lonelineBB. 
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indulge her grief for the remainder of her life. She ordered her 
B^rranta to go into the city, and bring to the palace sach as the 
will of Alexaader directed — selecting those who were the poorest. 
S. Bnt the messengers, 6re long, returned, and said that there 
were n6ne of that description to be found among the poor. 
"Go then," said the qneen, "and apply to all classes, and 
return not without bringing some who have neTer Idst any 
who w6re dear to them." 

4. And the order wa§ proclaimed fhrgngh all the city, and all 
heard it and passed on. The neighboring villages gave no better 
success ; and the eSarch was extended through all the conntcy ; 
and they went over all Macedonia, and throughout Greece, and 
at fivfery house they stood, and cried, "If there are any here 
who have never known misery, and never 16st those that were 
dear to them, let them come out, and receive the bounty of the 
queen ;" but ndno came ffirth. 

5. And they went to the haunts ^ of the gay, and into the 
libraries of the philflsophera ; to the seats of public ftffice, and 
to the caves of hGrmita ; they searched among the rich, and 
among the poor — among the high and among the low; bnt 
not one person was fouud who had not fasted misery ; and they 
rep5rted the result to the queen. 

6. "It is str&ngel" said she, as if stmok with sndden 
astonishment " Are there ndne who have not Wst their friend ? 
And is my condition the condition of all P It is not credible? 
Are there none here, in this r<J5m, in this palace, who have 
always been happy ? " But there was no reply to the inqniiy. 

7. "Ton, young pi^, whose countenance ia gay, what sfir- 
row have you ever known ? " — " A14s ! " madam, my father was 
killed in the wars of Alexander, and my mother, through grief, 
has followed him ! " 

8. And the question was ptit to others ; bnt all had IM a 
brother, a father, or a mother. " Can it be," said the queen, 
in perplexity, " can it be that all are as I am ? " 

9. "All are as yon are, madam," said an old man that was 
present, " excepting in these splendors and these consolations. 
By poverty and humility, you might have 16st the alleviations,' 
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bat yon co^ld not have escaped the blow, Thfire are nights 
without a star; but there are no days without a cloud. To 
suffer is the lot of tdl; tobe&r, the glory of a few!" — "I recog- 
nize," Baid the queen, "the visdom of Alexander I" and she 
boved in resignation, and wept no mora Walucb.' 

III. U^ 

6S. soLOMOjf j.:n'd the bees. 

WHEN Solomon wa§ reigning in hie glory. 
Unto his throne the Qneen of Sbeba came^ 
(So in the Talmud* yoa may read the story) — 
Drawn by the m&gie of the monarch's fame. 
To see the splendors of his court, and bring 
Some fitting tribute" to the mighty king. 
Z. Nor this &ldDe : much had her Highn^ h€ard 

What flowers of learning graced the royal speech ; 
What gems of wisdom dropped witii SVfiry word ; 
What wholeaome lessons he was wfiat* to teach 
In pleasing proverbs ; and she wished, \ft sooth. 
To know if Bymor spoke the simple tryth. 
S. Besides, the Qneen had heard (which piqned * her mdst) 
How fhrftugh the deepest riddles he coyld spy ; 
* How all the curious arts that women boast 

Were quite traospflreat to his piereing eye ; 

And so the Queen had come — a royal gneat— 

To pijt the sage's' cunning to the test 

4. And straight she held before the monarch's view. 

Id either hand, a iMi&ut wreath of flowers ; 

The one, bedecked witii Svftry charming hue, 

■ Hontce Binney Wallace, ftu brew laws, traditioon, and ezplana^ 

Americ&n lawyer and anthoi, wu tlons.ortliebookthatcontaiiiBtbem. 

bom in Philadelphia, Feb, 36, 1817. ' Trib'ate, a personal gift be- 

Hlt MBays and otbei mlecellaneonB stowed in token of serricee Tendered, 

writings display great depth of or bb that which is dne or deserved, 

thought, power of deeciiption, and a * Wont (wunt), uged; accustomed. 

flnelj cultivated taste. Hediedsud- ' Piqued (pekt), WQimded the 

denly in Paris, Dec. 16, WSSt. pride of ; offended. 

' TU'mnd, Uke body of the He- ' Sit^ei a wise ;n»a. 
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Wa§ newly culled from Nature's ehoieCst bowers ; 
The other, no less fair in every part, 
Wa3 the rdie prdducfe' of divintist Art. 

5. " Which is the trge, and which the &lse ? " she said. 

Great Solomon was silent. All amazed, 
Each wondering courtier* shdiik hia puzzled head ; 

While at the garlands I6ng the monarch gazed, 
As one who sees a miracle," and fain, 
For T^ry rapture, nS'er wonld speak again. 

6. "Which is the tr^e?" once more the W9man disked, 

Pleaaed at the fond &m&zemdnt< of the King ; 
"So wise a head should not be hardly tAeked, 

Most learned Liege,* with snch a tririal thing I" 
But still the sage was dlent ; it waa plain 
A deepening donbt perplexed the royal brain. 

7. While thus lie pondered, presently he sees, 

Hard by the casement* — so the story gSes — 
A little bond of busy, bustUng bees. 

Hunting for honey in a withered r5se. 
The monarch smiled, and raised his royal head ; 
" Open the trindow 1 " — that was all he said. 

8. The window opened at the King's comm&nd ; 

Within t^e rooms the eager insects flew, 
And sought the flowers in Sbeba's dester' hand I 

And so the King and all the cdurtiers knew 
l%af wreath was Nature's; — and the baffled^ Queen 
Eetumed to tell the wonders she bad seen. 

' PrBd'uct, that whict is pro- emrpriee, or wonder, at what is not 

daced, broDght forth, or efiect«d ; understood. 

frjiit ; worh. ' Lli£e, a lord or auperior ; a b6v- 

' OQnrt'ler, one who attendn or endgn. 

f reqaenta the conrte of piinces ; one ' Oaae'mantjafnLnieorsaah, fuT' 

who conrtfl or soUdta favor; one niBhedwit3ig]&se,opemngonhiTigee, 

who flattra^ to pleaae. which are affixedto the upright eidea 

* MXr** ol^ a wonder ; an event of the frame into which it is fitted. 
or act beyond, or conttar; to, the ' Mx'tor, pertaining to, or aitu- 
laws of natore. ated on, the right hand ; right. 

• A maze'meDt, the act orcoadi- ''Baffled(b&rfld),cbecked;foiledi 
lion of being-filled with fear, Budden defeated. 
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9, My Btory teaches (eyery tale ebooM beir 

A fitting Didral ') that the wise may find 
lu trifles light aa atoms in the &ir 

Some uBefiil lesBOD to enrich the mind — 
Some tnith demgned to profit or to please — 
As Israel's king learned wisdom from, the bees I Baxs.* 

64. COMPE?rSATIOM. 

ONE day an Antelope * w^ lying witti her fflwn * at the foot 
of the flowering Mimosa.' The weather waa intensely* 
sultry,'' and a Di^ve, that had sought shelter from tiie heat 
among the leaves, was cooing above her head. 

2. "Happy bird I" said the Antelope — "happy birdl to 
whom the air is given for an inheritance,^ and whose flight is 
swifter than the wind. At your will you alight upon the 
ground, at your will you sweep into the sky, and fly races vitii 
the driving clouds : while I, poor I, am bound a prisoner to this 
miserable garth, and wear out my pitiable * life crawling to and 
fro upon its surface." 

•S. Then the Dove answered, ''It is sweet to sail &ldDg the 
sky, to fly from land to land, and coo among the valleys ; but, 
Antelope, when I have s&te above amidst the branches, and 
watched your little one close its tiny lips upon your breast, and 
feed its life on yours, I have felt that I coi^Id strip off my wings, 

' HBr'al, the inner meaning of & * Pawn, a yoong deer ; a deer of 

fable, narrative, or occurrence ; tbe the fiiBt year. 

practical lesson wUch any thing is ' Iffi m&'sa, a family of pod-beAT- 

int«nded or fitted to teach. ing plants, of many varieUes, in-. 

' John O. Saxe, an American clading die Beudtive plant, 

poet and Jonroelist, was bom In ' In tenae'lj^, to an extreme de- 

Sghgate, Franklin Co., Vermont, gree. 

Jane 3, 1816. Hie poems abound in '' Sol'try, very hot, buttling, and 

fine wit and satire. oppresHive. 

' Ao'ta lope, an animal almost ° In hXr'it anoe, land, money, or 

midway between the deer and goat, other pn^erty received as a right 

Its home are almost always round on the death of a parent or other 

and ringed. The eyea of some va- ancestor; poaseHsion. 

rieties are large, black, and very ' FIt'l a ble, deserpdng pity ; Bor- 

beantifuL rowfal ; wretched. ) 
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lay down my plmnage, and remain all my life npon the gionnd^ 
Cnly once to know such bleesM enjoyment" 

^ The breeze sighed among the bonghs of the Mimoea, and 
a voice came trembling ont of the mstUDg l^Tea : " If the Ante- 
lope mdums hei destiny,^ what should the Mimosa do ? The 
Antelope is the BwiftJ'st among the animals. It rises in the 
morning: the gronnd fliee nnder its feet — in the evening it is 
a hundred miles fiwiy. 

6. "The Mimoea is feeding its old age on the same soil which 
quickened its seed-cell into activity. The seasons roll by mo, 
and leave me in the old place. The winds sway amoDg my 
br&nches, as if they Idnged to bear me away with them; but 
they p^ on, and leave me behind. The wild birds come and 
go. The flocks move by me in the evening on their way to the 
pleasant waters. I can never move. My cradle must be my 
grave." 

6. Then &om below, at the rd&t of the tree, came a voice 
which neither btrd, nor Antelope, nor tree had ever heard, as a 
Bock Ci^stal from its prison in the limestone, followed on the 
words of the Mimosa. 

7. "Are ye all unhappy?" it said, "If ye are, then what am 
I? Ye all have life. Tgul Mimosa I you, whose fkir flowers 

-year by year come again to you, ever young, and ii«sh, and 
beautiful: — you who can drink the rain witti your leaves, who 
can Wfflton with the summer breeze, and open your breast to 
give a bdme to the wild birds — look at me, and be ashamed. I 
only am truly wretched." 

5. "AlSa!" said the Mimosa, "we have life, which yon have 
not, it is true. We have also what you have not, its shadow — 
death. My beautiful children, which year by year, I bring ont 
into being, expand in their loveliness flnly to die. Where they 
are gflne I too shall soon follow, while yon will flash in the light 
of the l&st sun which rises upon the e(urt.h." Phoddk.* 

' IMi'tl ny, dAt. to whict any son of the late Archdeacon Fifrude, 

persofi or thing is appointed, in- was bom at Dartington Bector^, 

tended, or doomed. Fotnees, Devonshire, in 1818. He 

< J'amei Anthony Froade, an is a bold and original thinkei, and 

English historian and journalist, a finished writer. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

I. 

65. DESTIXr OF AMERICA. 

THE Muse,' disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of fiv^ry gISrione theme. 
In distant lands now waits a better time 
Inducing subjects worthy fame: 

2. In happy climes, whfire, from the geniiU sun 

And virgin earth, such scenes ensue, 
The fdrce of Art by Nature seems outd6ne. 
And &ncied heantiea by the trye : 

3. In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 

"Where Nature guides, and Virtue rgles ; 
Where men shall not impose for trgth and sense 
The pedantry* of courts and schools: 

^ Thflre shall be sung another golden 5ge, 
The rise of empire and of arts ; 
The good and great inspiring epic * rage, 
The wis&st heads and noblest hearts. 

5. Not such as Europe breeds in h6r decay: 

Such as she bred when fresh and yonng; 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay — 
By future poets shall be sung. 

6. Westward the c5urse of empire takes its way: 

The four first acts already pjtat, 
A fifth shall close the dramji,* with the d&y : 
Time's noblest Offspring is the 1^. Berkklbi.' 

■Mnae, one of the nine &b1ed ' IM'nu <or drtiiai), a sWij 
goddesses of the ancients, originallj which ia acted, not related ; a nam- 
ofsSng.and&fteTwardof allkindsof ber of connected events ending {d 
poetty, and of the arte and sciencea, some in'terwting or striking resnlt 
' PSd'ant ly, a boaatfal display ' George Berkeley, Bishop of 
ot knowledge of any kind. Cloyne, was bom at Thomaatown, 

* Bp'lo, contusing narrative or County of Kilkenny, Ireland, in 
recital ; relating to an epic or heroic 1084, and died at Oxford, England, in 
poem, in which the deeds of some 1753. He was the author of several 
great hero are narrated. works. He visited America in 172S. 
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66. OUR COWTTRTS EOJWR OUR OWJ^. 

I PROFESS to feel a atrtng attachment to the liberty of the 
United States-7-to the conetitatioii and &ee InstitutiooB of 
the ITnited States — to the houor, and I may say the glOry, of 
this great goTernmeDt and great country. 

^. I feel Sr^ry injury inflicted npon this country, almost as a 
personal injury. I bluah for every fault which I think I see 
committed in its public councils, as if they were faulte or mis- 
takes of my own. 

3, I know that, at this moment, thSre is no object upon 
earth 80 attracting the gaze of the intelligent anA civiWd 
nations of the Cai-th aa this great Eepublic. All men l<!i)k at 
UB, all men e^&mine onr cdurae, all good men are anxious for a 
favorable result to tbis great esperiment of BepubUcan liberty. 

4- We are on a hill, and can not be hid. We can not vitji- 
draw onrselves £itiier from the commendation or the reproaches 
of the civilized world. They see ua as that star of empire 
which h^lf a century ago was predicted^ as making its wS.y 
westward. 

5, I wish they may see it aa a mild, plilcid, though brilliant 
orb, making its way athwart: the whole bSavens, to the enlight- 
ening and cheering of mankind ; and not a meteor ^ of fire and 
blood, terrifying the natione. Webster.' 



67. TEE YOUJfG AMEBICAJ^. 

SCION > of a mighty stock 
Hands of iron — hearts of oak — 

■ Pza lUct'sd, presaged ; fore- ican Sntora, jnriste, and BUtesmen, 

diowed; loretold. WMboniinSaliBbui7,N.H.,Jan.l8, 

< Mfi'te or, a fire-ball or other 1783. Hia works, arniDged tj his 

Hhining body seen in the ekj ; anj friend Edward Everett, -were pnb- 

appearance Id the atmoepliere, ae jislied in f&x. volunee. In 1851. He 

doads, n^, snow, Ac. diedatMarBlifield;Uaaa.,Oct 24,1853. 

■Daniel Webrtar, one of the 'GlcI'on,aBhootortwigofaplaDt; 

gTeAtest,ifnottIkegfeateBt,of Amer- hence, a descendant ; an heir. 
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Follow witi nnflincfaing tread 
Where the noble fathers led. 

^. Gr&ft and subtle treachery, 

Qallant youth I are not for thee ; — 
FoUoT thou in word and deeds . 
Where the Q6d witiiin thee leads. 

S. Honesty with steady eye, 
TryCh and pure simplicity. 
Love that gently winnfith hearts — 
These shall be thy only arts. 

^. Prgdent in the eouu<;n truu, 
D&untl^ss on the battle phdn, 
Beady at thy country's need 
For her gl5rions cause to bleed. 

5. Wh6re the dews of night distil 
Upon Vernon's holy hill ; 
Where above it, gleaming &r, 
Freedom lights her gniding star — 

6. Thither tflm the steady eye. 
Flashing with a pdrpose high; 
Thither with devotion meet 
Often turn the pilgrim feet 

7. Ijet thy noble motto be, 
Goi — (A« Country — Liberty! 
Planted on Beligion's rock, 
Thott Shalt stand in every shock. 

8. L&ugh at danger far or near ; 
Sp1^ at baseness, spnm at fear j 
Still, with persevering might, 
Speak the tr^fh, and do the right. 

9. So shall peace, a charming guesl^ 
Dovelike in thy bo§om rest ; 

So shall honor's steady blaze 
Beam upon thy closing days: 
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10. Happy if celestial favor 

Smile upon the high endeavor ; 

Happy if it be thy call 

In the holy cause to &1L A. H. EtsrettJ 



68. OUR NATIONAL BAJ^JOIR. 

ALL bail to our glorioiiB ensign ! courage to the heart, and 
k strei^fh to the hand, to which, in all time, it shall be 
intruBted I May it ever wave in honor, in nnsnllied glory, and 
patriotic hope, on the dome of the capitol, on the country's 
atrfiughold, on the entented plain, on the vrave-rocked topmast. 

2. Wherever, on the earth's s&i&ce, the eye of the American 
shall behold it, may he have reaaon to bleea it ! On whatsoever 
spot it is planted, tiiere may fi«edom have a foothold, humanity 
a brave champion, and religion an altar. 

S. Though stained witii blood in a righteous cause, may it 
never, in any caase, be stained with shame. Alike, when its 
gdrgeods folds shall w^ntdn in lazy holiday triumphs on the 
summer breeze, and its tattered fhigmenU be dimly seen 
fhrgugh the clouds of war, may it be the joy and the pride of 
the AmSrican heart. 

4. First raised in the cause of right and Hberty, in that cause 
&15ne may it forever spread out its streaming blazonry to the 
battle and the storm. Having been borne victorionsly ftcrdss 
the coatinent, and on every sea, may ^tue, and freedom, and 
peace forever fOllOw whSre it leads the way. Evkbbtt.* 

> AlaumdMr H. Brerett, on Cblnft, where he died in Ctnton, 

American diplomatist, itiid accom- May 30, 1847. 

pliahed man of letters, waf bom In ' Bdward Bvaratt, an American 

Boston, March 10, 1793. He wrote stateennaa, Srator, and man of let- 

' much and well. For five yeaie be tere, hrother of the preceding, was 

was .editor and proprietor of the bom In Dorchester, Mau., April 11. 

" North American Beview." He was 1794 As a scholar, rhetoridan, and 

U. S. Minister to the Netherlands, omtor, he had hnt few eqnals. He 

to Spain, and Commiseioner to died in Boston, Mas^., Jan. 16, 1860. 
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SECTION XIX. 
1 

69. THE EMIGBAJVTS SOjm. 

BID ftdieQ to the homeatead, adieu to the vale ; 
Though the memory reoallB them, give grief to the gale: 
Thflpe the heftrths are nnlighted, the embers are black, 
Whfire the feet of the onward shall never tflm back. 
For aa well might the stream that comes down from the mount, 
GlilaciDg up, heave the aigh to return to its fount; 
YSt the loidJy Ohio feels joy in bis breaat 
Aa he fdllowa the sun onward into the West 
S. Oh ! to roam, like the rivers, ihrgngb empires of wdbda, 
WhSre the king of the eagles in majesty br(5&ds ; 
Or to ride the wild horsa o'er the boundlgss domain, 
And to drag the wild bnfiiilo dowa to the plain ; 
There to chaee the fieet stag, and to track the hoge be&r. 
And to face the litiie * p&nfher at bay in his Mir, 
Are a joy which alone cheers the pioneer's breast ; 
For the 6nly true hunting-ground lies in the West! 
■ 3, Leave the tears to the maiden, the fears to the child, 
While the future stands beckoning afar in the wUd ; 
For there Freedom, more filir, walks the primeval* land, 
Where the wild deer all eonrt the caresa of her hand. 
There the deep fjjr^sts fall, and the old shadows fly. 
And the palace and temple leap into the sky. 
Oh, the East holds no place where the onward can rest, 
And alone there is rd&m in the land of the West ! 

II. 

70. LIFE IJV THE WEST. 

r O : brothers— come hither and list to my stary — 
Mfirry-and brief will the narrative be: 

■ Lttbe, plisnt ; Umber. in Chester Co., Pa., Mareh 13, 1883, 
* PrI mt'vkl, primlUve ; belSng- A new edition of hla poetical works 

ing to tha earliest timea ; original. in i collected form appeared in 1860. 

■ Tbomaa Bachanam Read, an His verse is mnsical and his deecrip. 
Americanpdnterandpoet.waBlKini tions beautiM. He died May, 1872. 
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Here, like a monarch, I reign in my glory — 

M&ster am I, boys, of all that I see. 
Whflire once frowned a fBrcat, a g&rd^ is smiling— 

The mgadow and moorland are marshes no more ; 
And thSre efirls the smoke of my cottage, beguiling 

The children who cluBter like grapes at the door. 
Then enter, boys ; cheerly, boys, enter and rest ; 
The land of the heart is the land of the West. 

S. Talk not of the town, boys — give me the broad prairie ; 

Where man, like the wind, roams impulsive and free ; 
Behold how its beantifnl colors all 7ary, 

like those of the clouds, or the deep-rolling sea ! 
A lite in the woods, boys, is even as changing : 

Witb prond independence we season our cheer ; 
And those who the world are for happiness ranging, 

W&n't find it at all, if they don't find it here. 
Then enter, boys ; cheerly, boys, enter and rest ; 
111 show yon the life, boys, we live in the West. 

S. Here, brothers, secure from all tArmoil and danger, 

We reap what we sow; for the soil is oar own : 
We spread h&spit&lity's board for the stranger. 

And c&re not a fig for the king on his throne. 
We never know wgnt, for we live by our labor, 

And in it contentment and happiness iind; 
We do what we can fbr a friend or a neighbor, 

And die, boys, in peace and good-will to mankind. 
Thffli enter, boys ; cheerly, boys, enter and rest ; 
Yon know how we live, boys, and die in tbe West 1 

Qeo. p. Mobbib. 

III. 

71. THE BISOM TEACK. 



STRIKE the tent I the ran has risen ; not s vapor streaks the dawn. 
And the frosted prairie briglitens to the westward, iax and wan ; 
Prime afteah the tmsty rifle— sharpen well the hunting spear; 
For tbe &ozen sod ia trembling, and a noise of hoofe I hear 1 
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dercel; stump the tethered ' hones, as tfaej enoff the monung'a fire ; 
Their impatieiit heads aie tusuDg, and the; neigh with keen desire. 
Strike the tentl the saddles wait ns— let the bridle-reins be slack — 
For the prairie's distant thunder has t>etrayed the bison's track. 

S. 

See 1 a dusky line approaches : hark ! the onward sniging roar, 
Like the din of wintrjr breakers on a sonndiag wall of shore I 
Dost and sand tiehind them whirling, snort the foremost of the van. 
And their stabbom horns are cloabing through the crowded c&r'sTan. 

Ifo V the storm is down upon ns : let the maddened boises go I 
We shall ride the living whirlwind, though a hundred leagues it blow t 
Tliough the cloud; manes should thicken, and the red eyes' angry glare 
Lighten round us as we gallop throogh the sand and rushing ^ t 

5. 
UJFriad hoofs will scar the prurie, in our wild, resist!^ race, 
And a sound, like might; waters, thunders down the desert space ; 
Tet the rein may not be tightened, nor the rider's eyes look back — 
Death to him whose qieed shoold slacken, on the maddened bisons' 

6. 
Now the trampling herds are threaded, and the chase ia cloae and warm 
For the giant bull that gallops in the edges of the storm : 
Swiftly hurl the whizzing laaso — swing your rifles as v% run ; 
Seet the dust is red behind him — shout, my comrades, he is won! 

7. 
Look not on him as he stagers— 'tis the Isst shot he will need I 
More shall &1I, among his fellows, ere we nm the mad stampede ' — 
Ere we stem tlie brind^ ' breakers, while the wolves, a hungry pack, 
Howl around each grim-eyed carcass, on the bloody bison track! 

TATioa* 

' T8th'w«d, eonfined with a rope hence, any sudden flight caused by 

or a chain, for feeding within cei- a panic. 
tain limits. ■ Brin'ded, streaked ; spotted ; 

' BtJCm'pCdB', a sndden fright having difl'erent colors, 
eeiiing npon large bodies of cattle ^BSyatd Taylor, the noted Amer- 

or horses, in drores of encampments ican traveler and antbor, was bom In 

upon the prairies, and leading them Kennet Bqaare, Chedter Co., Penn., 

to ran for n]aDyniileB,uQtil tbey often Jan. 11, 1^. He is an able and pro- 

dnk down or die under th^r terror ; Ufic writer both of pmee and veise. 
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SECTION XX, ly 

7B. THE FIJ^E-TREE SSILLIJVG8. 



CAPTAIN JOHN HULL wa; the miut-m^ter of Massar 
chusetts, and coined all the money that was made thgre. 
This vae a new line of buau^sa ; for, in the earlier days of the 
colony, the cdirent coinage coQsisted of gold and dlvei money 
of E^lond, Portugal, and Spain. These coins being sc&rce, the 
people were dften forced to barter their commodities, instead of 
selling them. For instance, if a man vented to bay a coat, he 
perhaps exchanged a be&r-skin for it If he wished for a barrel 
of molasaes, he might purchase it wiMi a pile of pine boards. 

£. Muskets bnllet-s were nsed instead of ferthinga. The In- 
dians had a sort of money, called wampum, which was made of 
clam-shells ; and this strange sort of specie was likewise taken 
in payment of debts, by the Ilnglish settlers. Bank-bills had 
never been heard of. Th^re was not money enoagh of any kind, 
in many parts of the country, to pay the salaries of the minis- 
ters ; so that they sometimes had to take qnintals of fish, bashels 
of com, or cords of wood, instead of siker or gold. 

S. As the people grew more numerous, and their trade one 
witit another increased, the want of cilrrent money was still 
more sensibly felt. To supply the demand, the general court 
passed a law for establishing a coinage of shillings, sixpences, 
and threepences. Captain John Hull was appointed to manu- 
facture this money, and was to have about one shilling out of 
every twenty, to pay him for the trouble of making them. 

4- Hereupon, all the old silver in the oolony was handed over 
to Captain John Hull The battered silver cans and tankards, 
I suppose and silver buckles,, and broken spoons, and silver 
buttons of wgm-out coats, and silver hilts of swords fhat had 
figured at courts — all such curious old articles were doubtless 
thrown into the melting-pot together. But by far the greater 
part of the silver consisted of bullion ' from the mines of South 
America, which the English buccaneers — who were little better 

' Bullion (bi^'^nap), UQcdned gold or diver in the tuAes. 
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than pirates — had taken from the Spaniarde, and hronght to 
Massachusetts. 

5. All this old and new ^ver being melted down and coined, 
the lesolt w^ an immense amonnt of splendid shillings, six- 
pences, and threepences.' Each had the date, 1658, on the one 
side, and the figure of a pine-tree on the other. Hence they 
were called pine-tree shillings. And for every twenty shillings 
that he coined, yon will remember, Ci^tain John Hull waa en- 
titled to put one shilling into his own pocket. 

6. The magistrates soon hegan to snspect that the mint- 
mJister would hare the best of the bargain. They Offered him 
a large sum of money if he would hut gire up that twentieth 
shilling, which he was continually dropping into his own pocket. 
But Captain Hull declared himself perfectly satisfied witb the 
shilling. And well be might be ; for so diligently did hti labor, 
tiiat, in a few years, his pockets, his money-bags, and his string 
box, were oTerfiowing with pine-tree shillings. This was prob- 
ably the case when he came into possession of Grandfather's 
ch&ir ; and, as he had worked so hard at the mint, it was cer- 
tainly proper that he shoidd have a comfortable chair to rest 
himself in. 

7. When the mint-mieter bad grown vSry rich, a young man, 
Samnel Sewell by name, came a cOurting to his only daughter. 
His daughter — whose name I do not know, but we will call her 
Betsey — was a fine, hearty damsel, by no means so slender as 
some young ladies of our own days. On the contrary, having 
always fed heartily on pumpkiu-pies, doughnuts, Indian pud- 
dings, and other Puritan dainties, she was as round and plump 
as a pudding herscl£ 

8. With this round, rojy Miss Betsey, did Samnel Sewell fall 
in love. As he was a young man of good character, industrious 
in his business, and a member of the chllreh, the mint-master 
v6ry reaij^ly gaye his consent. " Y6s, you may lake her," said 
he, in his rough way ; "and you'll find her a heavy burden 
enough !" 

9. On the wedding-day, we may suppose that hSnSst John 
Hull dressed himself in a plum-colored coat, all the buttons of 
which were made of pine-tree shillings, Tlie buttons of his 

' Threep«tice tftirip'eDB), 
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vaisteoat were sixpences; and the knees of Iiia small-clotlies 
were buttoned witii eilver threepences. Thus attired, he eat 
m\Ai great dignity in Grandfather'B ch&ir; and, being a pOftly 
old gentleman, he completely filled it from elbow to elbow. On 
the opposite side of the room, between her bridemaids, eat Miss 
Beteej. She v^^ blushing with all her might, and looked like 
a fnll-blown peony, or a great red apple.' 

10. Thfire, too, was the bridogroomy dreeeed in a fine pflrple 
coat, and gold-lace waistcoat, with as much other finery as the 
Puritan laws and customs would allow him to pijt on. His hair 
was cropped close to his head, because Governor ^dicott * had 
forbidden any man to we^ it below the ears. Bnt he was a 
Tfiry personable * y(Sbng man ; and so thought the bridemaids, 
and Miss Betsey hereelC 

11. The mint-master also was pleased with his new eon-in- 
law; especially as he had courted Miss Betsey out of pore love, 
and had said nothing at all abont her portion. So when the 
marriage ceremony was OTer, Captain Hnll whispered a word to 
two of his men-servants, who immediately went out, and so&n 
rettoied, lagging in a laige pdir of scales. They were such a 
piur as wholesale merchants nse, for weighing bulky commodi- 
ties; and quite a bulky commodity was now to be weighed in 
them. 

12. " Daughter Betsey," said the mint-master, "^St Irto one 
side of these scales." Mies Betsey — or Mra. Sewel],\s we must 
how call her— did as she yas bid, like a dutiful child,' without 
any question of the whj.'And wherefore.* But what her father 
co^ld mean, unless toyimake her husband pay Ibr her by the 
pound (in which case^be would have been a dear bargain), she 
had not the least id&la. 

IS. "And now," aud hfinfest John Hull to his servants>,ijbring 
that box hither." / The box to which the mint-mastor poiht^ 
' John Bndlcoty fjoyernor of ehould wear veils in public assem- 
Mass.gWasbom hiD6TcheBteT.ETig., bliis, aud did all in bis power to 
. i» 1589. and died in Boston, Mass., eBtablish w}iftt he termed a pure 
March 15, 168a. He was a aincere church. 

and zealous Piuitan, rigid in Ills ' Per'aon a ble, having a well- 
principles, tud severe in the execa- formed \>qAj or person ; graceful, 
tion of the laws. He wao opposed ' Wherefore {WhSr'fCr), for what 
to long hair, insiated that women or which reason. 
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•v^ a buge, sqnAre, iron-txiand uaken chest; it was big enough, 
mj childreD, for all f onr of yoa to play at hrderand-aeek in. The 
BSrvants titgged wit^ might, and main, bat could not lift thig 
enormone receptacle,* and irere &na% obliged to dj^ it &GrJ!tBs 
the floor. 

IJf. Captain Hnll then took a key from his girdle, unlocked 
the chest, and lifted its ponderons ' M. Behold I it was fall to 
the brim of bright pine-tree Bhillings, fresh from the mint; andT" 
Samuel Sewell began to think that his father-in-law had got 
poBseedon'nf all the money in the Massachusetts treasury. Bat 
jt was dnly the- mint-master'B honest share of the coinage. 

15. Then the servants, at Captun Hull's eomm&nd, heaped 
doable handfnls of shilhngs into one side of the scales, while 
Betsey remained in the other. Jingle, jingle, went the shilling 
as handful after handful was thrown in, till, plump and pon- 
derous as she was, they fairly weighed the young lady from the 
floor. 

16. "Th^re, son Sewell 1" cried the honest mint-master, re- 
suming his seat in Grandfather's chair, "take these shillingB 
for my daughter's portion. Use her kindly, and thank Heaven 
for her. It is not 6T&ry wife that's worth her weight in silver ! " 

Hawthobbk' 

II. 

7S, THE SWAP'S JfEST} 

LITTLE Ellie sits Alone 
^ Mid the beeches of a m^adiJw, 
By a Btream>Bide, on the grdss ; 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in sh&dow, 
On her shining hflir and face. 

■ Re o8p't> cle, ftny thing cttpa- Hay 19, 1864. His literary reputa- 
ble of receiviDg or bolding. tion wa; not conSned to hia owa 

* FSn' dar otia, weiglity ; verf conntiy. Hie most Important works 

heavj. h^ve been repnbliBhed and widely 

■Hatiianl«lHnwtluH:iie,anAmoF- lead In BnglaocI, and, In the fonn of 

ican novellBt end essajist, was born tTanslations, in Germany. 

In Salem. MasB., Jal; 4,1804, He ^niuatration, aeetlje/ron^jtpiwa, 

died anddenlf in Plymoatli, N. E., fwdug tbe Utle-paga. 
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S. She has thrown her bdimet by ; 

And her feet she has been dipping 
In the eb&lldw water's flow ; — 
Kow she holds them nakedly 

In her hands, all dOek and drippinj^ 
While she rdck^th to and tr6. 

S. Little EUie sits ildne ; 
And the smile she sdAlj ases. 

Fills the silence like a speech ; 

While she thiiiks what shall be done— 
And the sweet^t pleasure ch<5&ees, 

For her tatnre witiiin reach. 

4- Little Ellie in her smile 
Choosfeth— " I will have a lover, 
^diDg on a steed of steeds I 
He eball love me wi&out gnile ; 
And to Mm I will discover 
That sw^n'g nest among the reeds. 

5. "And the steed shall be red-roan, 
And tbe lover shall be noble, 

Wil^ an eye that takes the breath ; 
And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, - 
As his stfdrd strikes men to death. 

6. " And the steed it shall be shod 
All in diver, hou^ in ftzure, 

And the mane shall swim the wind : 
And the hi5&fs U^ng the sod 
Shall flash onward and keep measure, 
Tin the shepherds Id&k behind. 

7. " Bat my lover will not prize 
All the gl5ry that he rides in. 

When he gazes in my face. 
He will say, ' Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in ; 
And I kneel here for thy grace.' 
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8. " Then, Ajr ! then be BhaU kneal low, 
Witt the red-roan steed &near him, 

Which shall seem to nndeFstand — 
Till I ixismet, ' £ise and go I 
For the world miiBt love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand.' 

9. *' Then he will arise ao pale, 

I shall feel my own lips tremble 
Witt a ^^ I must not eay — 
Naflilesa' maiden-brave, 'Fdrewell,' 

I will atter and dissemble — 
'Light to-mdrrOw with to-d4y.' 

10. " Then hell ride among the hilla 
To the wide world pfiet the river, 

Th^ to put away all vrJJng : 
To make stoaight distorted wills. 
And to empty the broad quiver 
Which the wicked beftr iUiJng. 

11. "Thre^ times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain 

And kneel down beside my feet — 
'Jm I my m&ster sends this gage,' 
Lady, for tiiy pity's counting ! 
What wilt thou exchange for it ? * 

12. " And the first time I will send 
A white rosebud for a guSrdon " — 

And the second time, a glove : 
But the third time — I may bend 
From my pride, and answer— ' Pardon — 
If he comes to take my love.' 
IS. "Then the young foot-page will mn — 
Then my lover will ride faster. 
Till he kneel^th at my knee : 
■ N>th1«« (o&SilSBa), neveitliB- ths groand bj the challenger, and 
lees ; not the leea ; notiritliBtfuidliig'. taken op bj the receptor of the 

' OS^e, a pledge or pawn ; e, chal- challenge, 
lenge to combat ; that ia, a gilnntlet, ' Qaardon (gei^don), a leqnltal ; 
a glove, a cap, oi,the like, cAst on a recompense, or reward. 
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' I am a duke's eldest sou ! 
Tbotissnd ser& do call me m&ster — 
Bat, LoTe, I love bat thee!' 

14. "He will tisB me on the moufh 
Then ; and lead me as a lover, 

ThrQugh the crowds that pmse his deeds : 
And, -when soul-tied by one tr6th,> 
Unto him I will discover 

That swan's nest among the reeds." 

15. Little Ellie, with her amUe 
Not j6t ended, rose ap gayly. 

Tied the bdnnet, donued the shQe — 
And went hfimeward, round a mile, 
Jnst to see, as she did daily, 
What mSre eggs were with the two. 

16. Pushing throngh the elm>tree c5pae' 
Winding by the stream, light-hearted, 

WhSre the 5aier p&thwaj leads — 
PAst the boughg she Bt<R)p&~-and stops I 
Lo I the wild swan had deserted — 
And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 

17. Ellie went hSme sad and slow : 
If she fonnd the lover ever. 

With his nd-roan steed of steeds, 
SSbQi ' I know not I bat I know 
She co^ld never show him — never, 
• That swan's nest among tlie reeds I 

Mas. BBOwmsa.* 
III. 

74. DAVID MATSOK 

PART FIRST. 

ONE bright enmmer morning, mJire than three scdre years 
ago, David Mataon, witii his yonng wife and his two 
1 Tr6th, trtiOi ; beUef ; Mth. greatest, if not the gmteet, w^ 

' OOpM, a wood of Binall growili. bora in Iiondon, in 1809. Slie died 

* Sooth, truSi. in Florence, the principal residence 

• BUsalMth Bamtt Browning, of the Brownlnge-for several jean, 
an BngUsh poeteaa, and one of the June 2S, 1S6L 
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healthy, b&refdbted boys, stood on the bsQk of the river, near 
their dwelling. They were waiting th4re for Felatiah Cfirtis to 
come round the point with his wherry,^ and take the hasband 
and bther to the Fort, a few miles below. The liively Ttrtle 
W9^ about to sail on a voyage to Spain, and David was to go in 
her as mate. 

S. They stdbd there in the level morning ennfihine talking 
cheerfully ; but had ygn been near enough, yon coijld have seen 
tears in Anna Matson's blue eyes, for she loved her hnsband, 
and knew there was always danger on the sea. And David's 
blnf^ cheery voice trembled a little now and then, for the honest 
sailor loved his snug home on the Merrimack, with tlie dear 
wife and her pretty boys. 

5. But presently the wherry came alongside, and David was 
jnst stepping into it, when he turned back to kise his wife and 
children once m5re. "In with yon, man," said Pelatiah 
Cnrtis ; "there's no time for kissing and snch fooleries when 
the tide serves.^ 

4. And so they parted. AnnA and the boys went back to 
their home, and David to the Port, whence be sailed 6ff in the 
Lively Tortle. And months passed — antnmn followed the sum- 
mer, and winter the antnmn, and then spring came, and anon 
it was summer on the riverside, and he did not come back. L-^ 

6. And another year passed, and then the old sailors and 
fishermen shobk their heads solemnly, and said that the Lively 
Turtle was a Idst ship, and would never come back to port. 
And poor Anna had her bdmbazine * gown dyed black, and her 
straw bdnnet trimmed in -mourning ribbons, and tUfencefurth 
she was known 6nly as the Widow Uatson. 

6. And bow was it all this time witii David himself ? Now 
yon mnat know that the Mohammedan people of Algierg' and 
Trlp'oll, and MOgadOre' and 8&lIe,B on the Barbary eOast, had 
for a 18ng time been in the habit of fitting oat galleys and 
armed boats to seize upon the mSrchant-vessels of Christian 
nations, and make slaves of tbeu* crews and pftssengers, just as 

> WbJfr'ij^, B. shallow, light beat, twilled fabrio, at which the wup Is 

built ISng qnd n&rrOw, and sharp at silk, and the weft worsted, 
bflthenda, for f&etrowiog or Baling. ■ Salle (sS'lS), a fortified seaport- 

" Ina (bam' b» z5n'), a town of Morocco. 
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men calling themselves OhristiatLS were sending resselA to 
Africa to cJLtch black slaves for gain. 

7. The Lively Tflrtle fell into the hands of one of these 
roving sea-robbeiB, and the crew were taken to Algiers, and sold 
in the market-place as slaves, poor David Uatson among the 
rest. When a boy, he had ISamed the trade of a ship-carpenter 
witii his father on the Merrimack ; and now he w^ set at work 
in the dock-yards. 

8. His m^ter, who was natnrally a kind man, did not over- 
work him. He had daily his three loaves of bread, and when 
his clothing was worn out, its place was supplied by the coarse 
clflth of wool and camel's hiir woven by ttie Bfirber women. 
Three hoars before sunset he wa^ released from work, and 
Friday, which is the Mohammedan Sabbath, was a day of 
entire rest. Once a jear, at the season called Bamadan, he was 
left at leisure^ for a whole week. 

9. So time went on — days, weeks, mouths, and years. His 
dark hAir became gray. He still di«amed of his old hSme on 
the M^mack, and of his good Ann& and the boys. He won- 
dered whether they y^t lived, what they thought of him, and 
what they were doing. The hope of ever seeing them again 
grew fainter and fainter, and at Idst nearly died out ; and he 
redgned himself to bis fate as a slave for life. 

IV. 
75. J»AVIM MATS9Jf. 

PART SECOND. 

BUT one day a handsome middle-aged gentleman, in the 
dress of one of Ms own conutrymeD, attended by a great 
fiffieer of the Dey,* entered the ship-yard, and called up before 
him the AmSrican captives. The stranger was n6ne other than 
Joel Barlow,' Commissioner of the United States to procure the 

liberation of sla ves belfi nging to that government. 

-■^ ' IioUiire (le'zher), vaouit time. wMpubluhed. It was received MA. 
' Doy (da), tto governor of Al- flattering favor, and wm reprinted 
glen, before the French conquest. in London and in Pails. Hie great- 
' Joel Barlow, an American poet est work, the "Colnmblad," ap- 
uid politician, nag bom at ReBding, peared in 1807. While minister to 
In Conn., in 1TS5. In 1787 his poem Fr&noe, he died near Cracow, in Po- 
entitled the " Vi^n of Colambus" hmd, Dec 23, 1B13. 
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2, He t(%k the men by the hand as they came ap, and told 
them they were free. As you might expect, the poor f61l6w8 
were Y6iy grateful ; some laughed, some wept for joy, some 
ehonted and sang, and threw up their caps, while others, wilii 
David MatsoQ among them, knelt down on the chips, and 
thanked Gdd for the great deliverance. 

S. "This ie a T^ry affecting scene," said the Gommissioner, 
wiping his eyes. "1 mnst keep the impreseion of it for my 
Colnmbiad ; " and drawing ont his tablet, he proceeded to write 
oQ the spot an apostrophe > to Freedom, which aflierward found 
a place in his great epia 

^ David Matsob Itad saved a little money during his cap- 
tivity, by odd jobs, and work on holidays. He got a passage to 
• Mil'ag^' where he booght a nice ehawl for his wife and a watoh 
for each of his boys. He then weut to the quay,^ where an 
American ship was lying just ready to eaif for Bdstou. 

5. Almost the first man he Baw on board waa Felatiah Curtis, 
who had rowed him down to the port seven years before. He 
found that bis old neighbor did not know him, so changed was 
he with his Idng beard and Moorish dress ; whereupon, without 
telling his name, he began to pijt questions about his old hOme, 
and finally ^ked him if he knew a Mrs. Matsou. 

6. "I rather think I do," gaid Pelatiah ; "she's my wife." 
"Your wife I" cried the other; "she is mine before Gfid and 
man. I am David Uatson, and she is the mother of my children." 

7. " And mine too 1 " said Pelatiah. " I left her witti a baby 
in her arms. If you are David Matson, yonr right to her is 
outlawed j at any rate, she is mine, and I am not the mamjo ~\ 

, give her up." ^""^H ^-^^'"^ 

t-f^. 8. "G6d is great!" said poor DaTid Matsou, nnconscionsi; 
repeating the familiar words of Moslem * submission. " His will 
be done. I loved her, but I shaU never see ber again. Give 
these, with my blessing, to the good woman and the boy^" and 
he handed over, with a sigh, the little bundle containing the 
gifts for his wife and children. He shodc hands with his rival, 

' A pdi'tro ptu, B. tumlDg away ' Qa«jr(kS)^moleoil«Qkfonned' 
from a regular narraUoD, and ad- tonanl the sea, or on tbe side of > 
dressing pereous or tbisga abeeut oi river, for the pOrpoae of londlng or 
iiDagia&r7. ouIoadinK vesBeHa. 

■MiU'Bga,aseaportcit7ofSp^u. * Htfs'lBin, a trae MohunmedAa 
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Then they cluDg about 
Tbe old nun's neck, and kissed bim mwiy times. 
And all the man was broken with remorse ; * 

And all bis love came back a huudred-fold ; 
And for three hoars he sobbed 6'er William's child. 
Thinking of William. So those four abode 
Within one bouse together; abd as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death, Tzn^ttbon.i 
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78. THE MOKTH OF AUGUST. 

THOU viait^Bt the @arth, and wateriist it; thon greatly 
enrich^st it with the river of G<id, which is full of water; 
thon prepdr^st them com, when thon bast so provided for it; 
thoQ water^st the ridges thereof abundantly; thou settlM tbe 
fiSrriSws thereof; tbou maki^st it s6ft with showers; thou blesa- 
jg t t-he Hp n'nging thereof; thou crownfist tbe year with thy 
goodn^, and thy pathj drop fatness. They drop upon the 
pastures of the wildernfiss; and the little hills rejoice on fiv^ry 
side. Tbe pastures are clothed with flocks; the valley^ also 
,re covered over with com ; they shout for joy, tbey also sing.' 
2. How beautiful are the words of the inspired* poet, read in 
this month of harvests, nearly three thouBand years &fter they 
were written 1 For nearly three thousand years since tbe roy^ 
minstrel* looked over -the plains of Jnde& covered with tbe 
bounty of Gfid, and broke forth into his magnificent hymn of 
praise, has tbe earth rolled on in ber course, and the hand of 
God has blessed her and all her children with seed-time and 
harvest, with joy and abundance. 

' AUrod Tvmiyion, poet-laureate througli manf editions both in Eng- . 
of England, was bom in Lincoln- land and America, 
shire in 1810. His first volame whs ' From Fsalm LXV., &-18. 
pablishedin 1R80. Many of hia poems * In aiOred', living divine MitliOT- 
are dmple, trye to nature, and very itj or dtrStition ; aacred. 
beantifuL His poems have passed * Roytkl minatrel, King David. 
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5. The vSry etfadf&etn^es of the Almighiy'B liberality, flowing 
like a mighty ocean fbrftugh the infinite > Tftfit of the nniTerse, 
makes his creatures forget to vonder at its wonderflilDgse, to 
feel trge thankBgiving for it« immgasnrable goodness. The enn 
rises and eete so surely, the seaaons mn on amid all their 
changes wlt^ such inimitable * trvjth, that we take as a matter 
of course that which is amazing beydnd all stretch of the 
imagination, and good beyond the wid^ espanuon of the 
nobUet hnman heart. 

4. The poor man, with his hiUf-doaen children, toils, and 
aUea dies, nnder the vaio labor of winning bread for them, 
Ood fbedB his femily of oountl^ myriads swarming over the 
surface of all his countl^BS worlds, and none (niin) know need 
hilt through the follies or the ra^elty of their fj^llowa God 
pdurs his light from Innnmerable * snns on inuamerable rejoic- 
ing planete ; he waters them Cv^rywhSre in the fitting moment ; 
he ripens the fdbd of globes and of nations, and gives them f^ 
weather to gamer it; and from age to age, amid bis creatures 
of endless forms and powers, in the beaaty and the snnshiue, 
and the magnificence of Kature, be seems to sing thrgughout 
crefiition the glorious sfing of his own dfvine joy in the immor- 
taUty * of his youth, in the omnipotence > of his nature, iu the eter- 
nity * of his patience, and tiie abonnding boundlessness of hislove. 

6. What a family bangs on his sustaining arm ! The life 
and Bonis of infinite ages and uncounted worlds I Let a mo- 
ment's failure of his power, of his watcbfnlndss, or of his will 
to do good, oeeftr, and what a sweep of death and annihilation^ 
through the universe 1' How stars wouldjfeel, planets expire, 
and nations pfirish I /■ i '- -^f C\ 

6. Snt from age to age no such catastropll^tS^^i ^^^Q in 

I In'fi nlte, withont UmH or > Om ulp'o t«nce, the elata of 

boiuids i perfect ; veiy great bdng' all-powerfol. 

' In Im'l ta Ub, not capsble of < Btwnlty (e tBr'ni U), the state 

b^ng imitated or copied ; snrpaaa- or condition which be^ne at death ; 

iBgly excellent or saperiOT. everlsstliigiiem. 

> In na'tnar a ble, that can not ^ An nl'hl la'tion, the act of re- 
he nnmbered. dacisg to nOSiiug ; the act of de- 

• bi'mor tail tj^, the qnaUty of Btroyinft tho form of s thine, 

heinffvexempt tjom death and de- * U'ni verse, all thiaga created 

Btmctilrii ; deathleaaneea. as a whole ; the world. 
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the midst of n&tiooal Crimea, and of atheism * that deniea the 
hand that made and feeds it : life springs witii a power ever 
new ; food springs ap aa plentifnllj to Bostain it, and annshine 
and joy are pdured over all &om the invidble throne of G6d, as 
the poetry of the existence he has given. If there come eeasODB 
of dSarth or of failnre, they come bnt as warnings to prond and 
tyrftnnic^ man. The potato is smitten, that a nation may not 
be oppressed forever ; and the harvest is diminished, tliat the 
laws of man's nnnatural avarice* may be rent asnnder. And 
then again the son shines, the rain fiaUa, and the earth rejoiees 
in a renewed beauty, and in a redoabled plenty. 

7. It is amid one of these crises that we at this moment stand, 
and hail the month of harvests with nnmingled joy. Never 
did the finger of God demonstrate* his beneficent ' will mOre 
perspicaoosly * than at this moment. The nations have been 

"Vamed and rebuked, and again the boanty of heaven overflows 
the earth in gSldm billSws of the ocean of abundance. God 
wills that all the arts of man to check his bonn^, to create 
se&r9ity, to establish deam^s to enfeeble the hand of the 
laborer, and otirse the table of the poor, ^all be p\}t to shame ; 
that his creatures dhall eat and be glad, whether oom-deal(^^ 
and specTilators live or die. -'^^ 

8. Nations, therefore, have fittingly rejoiced in Svftry pentury 
since the creation, in the joyfolness of harvest. It has been a 
time of activity and of sdng^ Never was there a generation 
that had mOre canse to pijt forth their reaping and rejoicing 
hands and ong so heartily as ours. The coming month will see 
the Fharadh^ of monstrouB monopoly," and all his wretched 
selfish hosts, drowned in the Bed Sea of abundance. The corn- 
dealers will be smothered in the showering down heaps of their 
own commodity ; the speculator who has so Idng sought his own 

' A'theltnu, thedisb^iefordenial > Be nWl oeut, Abounding in acta 

oftheexistenceofaOod.OTBnpreme ofgoodnaiH; charitable. 

iDtelllgent Being. ■ Per ■plo'n oiia Ij^ in a iiianiter 

' T}' rfin'nio, anjnatl; eeveie in clear to the nnderetanding ; plainly, 

government ; oppressve ; cruel. ' Fbarttoh (K'rO), eee ExodoB, 

' Av'aiioe,iuidne loreof monej; Chap. XlV. 

greeilinesnof gain. 'Mo nBp'o ly, the Only power 

*D« mSn'strate, to prove to a of de&llDg Inanyhind of goods; the 
certainty, or with great oleamesB. 
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fiittening at the cdst of & nation's Btarration and misery shall 
find that there is a greater E^)ecalator in tiie bine serene above 
him, whose hnnd can whelm him in the guU of his own 
Bobemes, and craze all the chariot-wheels of his cnnQing. - . ' 

9. Pruse to GM — ^the God of barveete — and to Him whose 
cattle are on a thousand biUs. Let as go out and rejoice amid 
the sunshine, and the wheat Bt<5&ping to the sickle, and the 
barley to the scythe, and the certain assgrance that the Idaf 
never was cheaper than it shall be within the next as. months, 
never the heart of labor more strengthened with abundance. 

10. There is no month more beautifhl than August, It has a 
serene splendor and maturity about it that is delightful. The 
soil is diy, the sty is bright, and beautiful with scattered and 
silvery clouds. The foli&ge is ^U and luxuriant: the gr&es- 
fields mown in June and July are now fnll of the richest green, \ 
and cattle wander in finest condition throogh them^or lie \vp 
groups around, worthy of a painter's hand. ■ , /(r^ y ' 

11. Thdre is a sort of second spring in trees, the oak and the 7 
elm, especially, pitting fSrth new shoots of a lighter tint T!d^ 
hedges pnt on the same vSrual-looking hue, and the heather > on 
the mtjors, and blue chieory, the large white oonTdlmlns,* hawk- 
weeds, honeysuckles, and the small blue oamp&nuU,' make the 
fields gay. The nuts, still green, hang in prodigal clusters on 
the ti^ old hedges of old woodland lanes. Young frdgs in 
thousands are issuing from the waters, and traversing the roads ; 
and birds having terminated their spring c&res, are out enjoying 
their families in the snnny and plentiful Eelds. 

WhiLiam Hownr. 

II. 

79. SOJ^ OF TBE SOWER. ' 

THE maples redden in the sun ; 
In ftutumn gdld the beeches stand ; 
Best, faithful plow, thy work is dtine 
- Upon the teeming land, 
■H8atll'er,iibefttli; aplaceover- beantiful; called also Kiu^teetd. 
^TDwn witli he«th. * Oam pSn'ii la, a cIAhb of plante 

• Oonv81'vTiliu,a c1&8S o( plants bearing bell-shaped flowers; Often of 
of many vartetieB, some of which iu« gKU beaatj ; »1m> callod beU-fiawer. 
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Bordered with trees whose gay lesvee fly 
On erery breath that Hweepe the sky. 
The freah, dark acres farrowed lie, 

And Ask the sower's hand. 
Loose the tired steed aiid let him go 
To p&stures whfire the gentians • blow ; 
And we, who till the gratefnl ground, 
Fling we the golden shower around. 

S. Fling wide the generous grain I we fling 
O'er the dark mold the green of spring: 
For thick the ^m^rald blades shall grQw, 
When first the March winds melt the snOw, 
And to the sleeping floweret beluw. 

The early blnebirds sing. 
Fling wide the grain I we give the fields 

The ears that nod in summer's gale, 
/ The ehining g(«m8 that summer gilds. 

The harvest that o'erfldws the vale, 
And swells, an amber> sea, between 
The fall-leaved wdbds, its shores of green. 

S. Hark ! from the mftrmfkring clods I hear 
Glad Toices of the coming year : 
The sfing of him who binds the grain, 
The shout of those that load the wain ; * 
And from -the distant grange* there 

The clatter of the thresher's flail. 
And steadily the nullstone hams 

Down in the willowy vale. 
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4- Fling wide the gdlden shower 1 we trnst 
The strength of armies to the dnst — 
The peacefnl lea" may haply yield 
Its harvest for the tented field. 
Ha I feel ye not yQur fingers thrill, 
I Omitlan QSn'dhan), a flowering * Orinte, a house for Btoring 
pUnt of several Bpedm. gnia; a gHlnai?; a ban; hence, 

■ Amlier, of an ember or yellow- bJbo, a Gum with its stabln and 
Uh color. other boilduigB. 

* wain, a wagon. > l,sa, swgrd-land or a meadow. 
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As o'er them, in the y61l8w grains, 
Glide the warm drops of blood that fill 

For mortal strife, the warrior'B Teine;* 
Sach as, on Solfemio's * dfiy, 
SUked the brown sand and flowed aw^y ; 
Flowed till the h&ds, on Mincio's* brink, 
Snofled the red stream, and leared to drink ; — 

5. Blood that in deeper pools shall lie 

Ou the sad earth, as time grows grfiy — 
When men 1:^ deadlier arts shall die, 
And deeper darkness blot the sky 

Above the thiindering frSy ; 
And realms that hear the battle-oiy 

Shall sicken with dismSy ; 
And chitftaCna to the war shall lead 
Whole uations, with the tempest's speed, 

To perish in a day ; — 
Till man, by love and mSrcy tanght, 
Shall rye the wreck his fnry wrought^ 

ABd lay the sword iwily. 
Oh I strew, with pansing, shuddering hand. 
The seed upon the helpless land, 
As if, at every step, ye c^t 
The pelting hail and riving bl&st 

6. Nay, strew, with free and joyons sweep, 

The seed upon the expecting soil ; 
For hence the plenteons year shall heap 

The gamers of the men who toil. 
Strew the bright seed for those who te&r 
The mattod swgrd^ with spade and shftre, 
And those whose sounding axes gleam 
Beside the lonely fdr^t stream. 
Till its broad banks lie b&re ; 

And him who breaks the qn»rry-ledge, 

■ 8<dnrlno (sol fS tS'uo), a 'villAg« great battle bjr tbe allied French 
of Italy In E. Lombardf. It has a and SaidlniuiB. 
iTlInedcaatle.oncetheseatofaprince 'Mliioici (mln'dio), a river of 
of Bolferlno. June 34, 1859, the North Italy. 
Aiutrkna were here defeated in a ■ Sward (sward), gAssj sarfiftoe. 
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Witii hammer-blowe, plied qaick uid etrOng, 
And him who, with the steibdy sledge, 
Smites tJie shrill auvil all d&y Idng. 

7. Sprinkle the fiSrrow'a even trace 

For those whose toiling hands nprear 
The robf-trees of oar swarming race, 

By grove and plain, by stream and mere;* 
Who forth iiom crowdM city lead 

The lengtheniiig street, and overlay 
Green orchard-plot and gr&sey mead 

With pavement of the mfkrm&ring way. 
C^t, with fall hands, the harvest cast. 
For the brave men that climb the mist, 
When to the billow and the blAst 

It swings and stoops, with fearful strain. 
And bind the flntteiing mainaaj] fAst, 

Till the tossed bark shall ait, agaia, 

Safe as a seabird ia the main. 

8. FUng wide the grain for those who throw 
The clagking shattle to and fro. 

In the Idng row of humming n^tms, 

And into ponderoas m&ssea wind 
The web that, from a thonsand looms, 

Comes fSrth to clothe mankind. 
Strew, with free sweep, the grain for them. 

By whom the buay.thread. 
Along the garm&nt's even hem 

And winding seam is led — 
A pallid sisterhood, that keep 

The lonely lamp ahght, 
Id strife witii weariuftss and sleep. 

Bey find the middle night. 
Large part he thdirs in what the year 
Sh^l ripen for the reaper here. 

9. Still strew, with joyons hand, the wheat 
On the sfift mold beneafli oar feet ; 

For even now I seem 

' lUre, a pool or Uke. 
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For her heart vas cold to all but gold — 

And the rich came not to woo : 
Bat honored well are charms to Bell, 

If priesta the Belling do. 
^ Now walking there was one more fiiir — 

A slight girl, lily-pale ; 
And she bad anseen company 

To make the spirit quail: ^ 
Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn,* 

And ndthing coyld avaiL 
6. No mCrcy now CMi clear her brow 

For this world's peace to pray ; 
For, as loTe's wild prftyer dissolved in ftir, 

Her wgman'a heart gave way! 
But the sin forgiven by Christ in ht^avm 

By man is cArsed alway ! Wilijs.» 



SECTION XXIII. 

I. 
85. THE BOY OF HATISBOJV. 

You know we French stormed Ratisbon;* — 
A mile or so ftway, 
On a little mound, Napoleon * 

Stood on our storming day ; 
Witii neck ont^thrust, you fancy how — 

Legs wide, anns locked 'behind. 
As if to balance the prone • brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 
1 Qaall, to become quelled ; to words. He died January 20. 1867. 
sbrink; toglvew&f. *R3fli bou, a walled town ot 

' For loiii', foreakeD ; misemble. Bavaria, and oooe its capital. Near 
< Nathaniel Parker Willia, an it, in 1809. Napoleon wbb WDonded 
American author, was bom in Port- In a battle with thu AnstrianB. 
land, Maine, Jan. 20, 1807. He has > Napoleon Bonaparte, a grrat 
inittenmoch and wellfbothin prose warrior and atateBman. first "Em- 
and verse. Hia atjle la remarkably peror of the French," was bom at 
sprightly and frracefol. No Amer- Aja«Jo, in Cornica, Aug. 15, 17S9, 
ican writer baa ebown more ekill in and died at St. Helena, May S> 16St. 
constmction, or in a happy choice of *PrSne,inclined;benduis forward. 
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2. Jaet as perhaps he nrnsed, "My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall. 

Let once my army-leader I^nnea' 

Waver at yfinder wall ; " 
Out 'twist the battery-smokes th^re flew, 

A rider bound on bound 
Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 
3. Then dfl there Sung, in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 
Just by his horse's mane, a boy ; 

You hardly could anspect — 
(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scdrce any blood came through ) — 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in twa 
4. "Well" cried he, "Emperor, by GJJd's grace 
We've got you Batisbon ! 
The marshal's in the market-place, 

And yonll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire, 

Perched him." The chiefs eye flashed ; his plans 

Soared up again like fire. 

6. The chiefs eye flashed ; but presently 

S6iteneA itaelf, as sheathe; 

A film the mother-eagle's eye 

When her braised OaglJJt breathes ; 
" You're wQunded I "— " Nay," his soldier's pride 

Touched to the quick, he said : 
"I'm killed, sire 1" And, bis chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. Bhowthno* 

1 Jaan lanneB (15nz), duke of bom in Camberwell, a anbarb of 
Montebello, a mBrehal ol Frtoce, LoDdon, in 1813. Thoagh a true 
wa; bom in Loctoare, old proviDce poet, mfwyof his poems an> not pop- 
of Qnlenne, April 11 , 1T69, aad died alar among the mftasea. A few of 
la Tlenne, Maj 31, 1809. bis dramatic lyrics, bowever, of 

* Robert Browning, one of the which the above is one. are un- 
moBt remarkable English poets, was rivaled in elements of popularity. 
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86. THE BOY OF THE ARCTIC. 

THE thick ffig baffled viaion, 
But daylight lingered ygt, 
WbeD two ships in collision,! 
Upon the ocean met ; 

' The Colliilon of the Arctic and mfist of the passengers on bCard, 
the Vesta, two <>cean steamers, in occurred near Newfoundland in the 
which the former was ISat. with autumn of 1854. 
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and Hancock,^ who bad not ygt left Lexington for PhiladMphia, 
received a tiraelj message from Warren,* aijd in consequence, 
the committee of safety removed a part of the public stOrea, and 
secretfid the cannon. 

2. On Tuesday, the eighteenth, ten or more aei^eants in dis- 
guise dispersed themselves tbrgugh Cambridge and further west, 
to intercept all communication. In the following night, the 
grenadiers aad light infantry, not less than eight hundred in 
number, the flower of the army at Bdston, crossed in the boata 
of the transport-ships from the foot of the common to East 
CSmbridge. Th^re they received a day's provisions, and near 
midnight after wading through wet marshes, that are now cov- 
ered by a stately town, they took the rOad through West Gam- 
bridge to Concord. 

S. " They will miss their aim," said one of a party who ob- 
eerved their departure. " What aim ? " ftsked Lord Percy, who 
overheard the remark. " Why, the cannon at Concord," was the 
finswer. Percy hastened to Gage,* who instantlydlrBcted that 
no one should be suffered to leave the town. But Warren had 
already, at ten o'clock, dispatched William Dawes through Rox- 
bury to Lexington, and at the same time desired Paul Bevere to 
set 6ff by wiy of Charlestown. 

4- Eevere stopped onlyto engage a friend to raise the con- 
certed signals, and five minutes befDre the sentinels received the 
order to prevent it, two friends rowed him past the Somerset 
man-of-war, iicriifis Charles River. All wa5 still, as suited the 
hour. The ship was winding with the young flood ; the waning 
moon just peered above a clear hori'zon ; while from a couple of 
lanterns in the tower of the North Church, the beacon ' str^ned 
to the neighboring towns, as fist aa light could traTel. Ji,^)^ 

5. A little beyfind Charlestown Neck, Revere was intercepteo' 
by two British Officers on horseback; but being himself well 

' John Hancock, an Amertcan In 1741, and killed in the battle of 

stelesaiaQ, first preaident of the Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. 

Continental Congrees. wag born in * ThomaB Gb^d, tbe last nija] 

Quincy , Maes., Jan. IS, 1787, and died governor of Mass., was bora in Eng- 

there, Oct. 8, 1793. He wbb eleven land, and died there in April, 1787. 

yeaw ^ivernoc of MagBBchuBetta. • Beacon (be'kn), a sigrnal-fiR to 

' Joseph Warren, an American make known the approach of an 

patriot, was born in Hoxbury, Maw,, .enemy; that whicti wama. 
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Ridea furth thrgugh the desolate antre,' 
With hie kuife aud his rifle at need, 

H. From a thousand deep gorges they gather, 

From the cot lowly perched by the rill, 
The cabin half hid in the hgather, 

'Neath the crag wh^i'e the eagle keeps still ; 
Each lonely at first in his roaming, 

Till the vail to the sight opens fftir, 
And he sees the low cot through the gloaming,* 

When his bugle gives tongue to the fih. 

^. Thus a thousand brave hunters assemble 

For the hunt of the insolent foe. 
And soon shall his myrmidons* tremble 

'Neath the shock of the thunderbolt's blow. 
Down the lone heights now wind they together, 

h& the mountdfn-brdbks flow to the vale. 
And, now, as they group on the heather, 

The keen scout delivers bis tale ; 

5. "The British — the tories are on us, 

And now is the moment to prove 
To the women whose virtues have won us. 

That our virtues are worthy their love ! 
They have swept the v&st valleys below us. 

With fire, to the hills from the sea; 
And here would they seek to o'erthrSw us. 

In a realm which our eagle makes free 1 " 

6. No war-council suffered to trifle 

With the hours devote to the deed ; 
Swift followed the grasp of the rifle. 

Swift followed the bound to the steed ; 
And soon, to the eyes of our yeomen, 

AH pS.nting with rage at the sight, ' 
Gleamed the 16ng wavy tents of the foeman, 

As he lay in his camp on the height. 

I Antrs (in'tSt), a caTern ; a pas- * Myrmldoii (mSr'ml doo), a sol- 
Ba)^. dier of a roueh character; a mfflan 

* dlBain'lDg, twilight ; dusk. under soma daring iMuier. 
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7. Grim dashed they Sway aa they bounded, 

The hDDtere to hem in the preyt 
And with Deckiird's I6ng riflea Burrounded, 

Then the British rose fast to the fray ; 
And never, with arms of more >Tgor, 

Did their bayonota press fhrongh the strife, 
Wliere, with every swift pull of the trigger. 

The sharp-shooters dashed out a life ! 

8. 'Twaa the meeting of eagles and lions; 

'Twaa the rushing of t«mp^ta and waves — 
Insolent triumph 'gainst patriot defiance. 

Bom freemen 'gainst sycophant ^ slaves ; 
Scotch Fergason sounding his whistle. 

As from danger to danger he flies. 
Feels the mftral that lies in Scotch thistle. 

With its " touch me who dflre !" and he dies I 

9. An hour, and the battle is over; 

The eagles are rending the prey ; 
The serpents seek flight into cover, 

But the terror still stands in the way : 
Uore dreadful the doom that on treason 

Avenges the wrdngs of the Etat« ; 
And the oak tree for many a season 

Be^ frgit for the vultures of fate I W. a. 8n 

-- - y 

SECTION XXV. 



91. WEITTLIJ^. 

THE Yankee boy, before he's sent to school. 
Well knows the mysteries of th»t magie tool, 
The pocket-knife. To that his wistful eye 
Tfirus, while he hears his mother's Inllaby ; 
' Sjk'o phant, a base banger-on ; baa written mach, both in prose and 
a mean flatterer. Teise. Rle writlni^ are charact«r- 

) WUliam QUmore Slrams, an izad bj earnestness, vanrenxy, and 
American author, was born in thoroughnesa. He died at bia birth- 
Charleston, a. C. April 17. 1806. He pkcL- June 11, 1870. 
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-; His boarded ' cents he gladly gives to get it, 

Tlicn leaves no Btone nntfixned till he can whet it; 
\ . And iu the education of the lad 
' No little part that implement hath had. 
! His pocket-knife to the yonng whittler brings 
I A growing knowledge of material things. 
\. Projfictflef,* music, and the sculptor's* art. 
His chestnut whiello and his shingle dart. 
His elder pop-gun witb its hickory rod. 
Its sharp explosion and rebounding wad, 
His corn-stalk fiddle, and the deeper tone 
That mflrmUrs from his pumpkin-stalk trflmbone. 
Conspire to teach the boy. To these succeed 
His bow, his iirrOw of a feathered reed, 
His wind-inill, raised the pAssiug breeze to win, 
His w^ter-wheel, that turns upon a pin ; 
Or, if his father lives upon the shore. 
You'll see his ship, "beam ends upon the floor," 
Full rigged, with raking masts, and timbers stanch,* 
And waiting, near the wash-tub, for n launcl).° 
S. Thus, by his genius* and his jack-knife driven, 
Ere 16ng he'll solve you any problem given ; 
Make any jim-craek, musical or mute, 
A plow, a couch, an organ, or a flute ; 
Make yon a locomotive or a clock. 
Cut a canal, or build a floating-dock, 
Or lead furtrh 'Beauty from a marble block — 
Make any thing, in short, for sea or shore, 
From a child's rattle to a seventy-four; — 
Make it, said I ? — iij ! when he undertakes it. 
He'll make the thing and the machine that makes it. 
■ Hoard'ed, collected and laid up; ' Launcli (lIiDcb),t<>cauieloaiovo 
stored Becretly. or Elide from tlie land into tjie water; 

' ProjSet'Oe, a body or thing to nend forth, 
thrown out, or impelled forward, by 'Oenius (jiin'yus), the peonlior 
force, enpeclally ftrgogh the air. form of mind widi which each per- 

• Scfilp'tor, one whose bnmneBS it boq Is fevored by nature ; the high 
ie to carve images or figures. and peculiar gifia of nature which 

' Stanch (Ht&nch), utrSag and force the miud to curtdin f.Ivorlte 
tight; Srm; eoond. kinds of labor. 
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4, And when the thing ia made — whether it be 
To move on Sarth, in &ir, or on the Bea ; 
Whether on wftter. O'er the waTes to glide, 
Or, npon land to roll, revolTe, or slide; 
Wheliier to whirl or jar, to strike or ring, 
Whether it be a piston or a apring, 
Wheel, polley, tube sonorons,* wood or briaa, 
The thing designed shall EQrely come to p&es ; 
For, when hia hand's npon it, 70U may know 
That there's go in it, and hell make it go. Pixbfokt. 

n. Z- ^ 
9B. SAIJrC JOJiTATSAJi. 

THERE'S many an excellent Saint — 
St George, with his dragon and Ito^e ; 
St Patrick, 60 jolly and quaint; 

St. Yitns, the saint of the d&nge ; 
St. Denis, the saint of the Ganl ; * 

St Andrew, the saint of the Scot; 
But Jonathan, yonog^t of all, 
Ip the mightiest saint of the lot ! 
£. He we&TB a most serious iaoe, 

Well worthy a martyr's poEsessing; 
Bnt it isn't all owing to grace, 

Bnt partly to thigking and gnesdng. 
In sooth, our American Saint, 

Has rather a secular B bias,* '■ ^ 

And I never have hSard a complaint 
■ Of his being excessively pious I 
S. He's fond of financial improTemeut, 
And is always extremely IncUned 
To be starting some practical movement 

For mending the mdrals and mJud. 
Do yon Ask me what wonderful labor 
■ 80 nS'roas, liigh sonndii^ ; giv- present world, or to tiiingn not ear- 
ing a clear 01: load soaod. itual or holy ; worldlj. 
' OboI (ggl), a Frenchman. * Bl'ai, « le&ning of the mind ; 
*S8(i''niiir, pertaJnlng to (Ma inclinatiOD. 
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St Jonathan ever has done 
To rank vith his Calendar neighbois? — 

Jnst liB/«D, a moment;, to one : 
J^ One day when a flash in the Air 

Split bis meeting-hooBe fairly asonder. 
Quoth JoDatban, " Now — I decl&re — 

They're dreadfully cftrel^ with thunder 1" 
So he f&stened a rod to the steeple ; 

And now, when the lightning comes ronnd. 
He keeps it from building and people. 

By TunnlDg it into the ground ! 

5. Beflecting, with pleasant emotion, 

On the capital job he had done, 
Quoth Jonathan, " I hare a notion 

Improvements have barely begun ; 
If ndthii^§ created iu vain — 

As ministers tMea. inform as — 
The lightning that's wasted, 'tis pliun, 

Is reiUly something enormous I " 

6. While ciphering over the thing, 

At length he diacoTcred a plan 
To citch the Electrical King, 

And make him the servant of man ! 
And now, in an orderly way. 

He flies on the fleetist of pinions, 
And carries the news of the day 

All over his m&Btcr's dominions ! 

7. One morning, while taking a strSll, 

He heard a lugubrious cry — 
Like the shriek of a suffering sonl^ 

In a hdEpital standing near by ; 
Anon, such a terrible groan 

Saluted St. Jonathan's ear, 
That bis b^jom — which wasn't of atone— 

Was, melted with pity to hear. 

8. That night he invented a oharm 

So potent that folks who employ it^ 
In losing a leg or an arm. 
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DSn't softer, but rather enjoy it I 
A miracle, yoa must allow, 

Aa good 88 the beat of hie brothers' — 
And blesBM St Jonathan now 

Is p&troQ of cripples and mothers I 
9, There's many an excellent Saint — 

St. George, with bis dn^n and Iflnoe ; 
St. Patrick, so jolly and quaint ; 

St. Yitns, the saint of the d&nce ; 
St Denis, the saint of the Gaul ; . • 

St. Andrew, the saint of the Scot ; 
But Jonathan, youngest of all. 

Is the mightiest saint of the lot ! j. a. Saxr. 

III. l,'-^ 

93. THE DUMB-W^TER. 

WE have pgt a dnmb-waiter in our house. A damb-waiter 
is a good thing to have in the country, on acconnt of its 
convenience. If yon have company, every thing can be sent up 
from the kitchen without any trouble ; and if the baby g^ts to 
be unbe&rable, on account of his teeth, you can dismiss the com- 
plainant by stuffing him in one of the shelves, and letting him 
down upon the help. 

2. To provide for contingencies,^ we bad all our floors deaf- 
ened. In consequence, you cannot bear any thing that is going 
on in the story bel6w ; and when you are in an upper room 
of the house, there might be a political ratification-meeting in 
the cellar, and you woi^d not know it. Therefore, if any one 
shonld break into the basement, it would not distflrb us ; but 
to please Mrs. Sp&rrdwgr^ I put stout iron bars in all the 
lower windows. 

S. Be^des, Mrs. Spanowgrass had bought a rattle when she 
was in Philadelphia ; snch a rattle as watchmen caiTy there. 
This is to alarm our neighbor, who, upon the signal, is to come 
to the resone wiHi his revolver. He is a rash man, prone to poll 
trigger first, and make inquiries Afterward. 

4. One evening, Mrs. 8. had retired, and I was busy writing, 
■ Ofia Un'^an of, on event which m&j occQr ; ch&nce. 
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when it struck me a glass of ice-wjiter would be palatable. So 
I td&k the candle and a pitcher, and went down to the pnmp. 
Our pump ia in the kitchen. A country pump in the kitchen, 
is more convenient ; but a well with bucketa is certainly most 
picturesque. Unfortunately, our well-water baa not been sweet 
since it was cleaned out. 

5. First, I had to open a bolted door that lets yon into the 
basement hall, and then I went to the kitchen door, which 
proved to be locked. Then I remembered that our girl always 
carried the key to bed with her, and slept with it under her 
pillow. Then I retraced my Bt«pa ; bolted the basement door, 
and went np into the dining-room. Ab is always the case, I 
found, when I coi;ild not get any water, I was thirstier than I 
supposed I was. ^-"^ 

6. Then I thought I would wake our girl np. Then I con- 
cluded not to do it. Then I thought of the well, but I gave 
that up on account of its flaTor. Then I opened the closet 
doors : th^re waa no water there; and then I thought of the 
dumb-waiter I The novelty of the idii'a made me smile ; I took 
out two of the movable shelves, stood the pitcher on the bottom 
of the dnmb-waiter, got in myself with the lamp; let myself 
down, until I supposed I was within a foot of the floor below, 
and then let go ! 

7. We came down so suddenly,, that I was shot out of the ap- 
paratus * as if it had been a catapult ; * it broke the pitcher, ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and landed me in the middle of the kitchen 
at midnight, with no fire, and the Air not mnch above the zero* 
point. The trvjth is, I had miscalculated the distance of the 
descent — instead of falling one foot, I had fallen five. 

S. My first impulse w^s, to ascend by the way I came down, 
but I found that impracticable. Then I tried the kitchen door : 
it was locked. I tried to force it open ; it was made of two-inch 
stuff, and held ita own. Then I hoisted a window, and there 
were the rigid iron bars. If I ever felt angry at anybody it was 
at myself, for putting up those bars to please Mrs. Sparrowgraaa, 
I pnit them up, not to keep people in, but to keep people out. 

I Ap pa rS' tas, things provided tlie ancient Greeks and Romans for 

as means to some end ; here means throwing stones, Hrrdwfi. etc. 

the dumb-waiter. ' Za'ro, uanght ; tiitOAag ; the 

' oat'a pult, an Snglnit used by freezing-point. 
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' 9. I laid mj cheek againBt the ice-Mid barrieiB, and l**ked cut 
at the sky : nft a star w^ viBible ; it was as black as ink «ver- 
head. Then I made a iivise I I shsuted until I was htarse, and 
rained •ur preserving-kettle with the p»ker. That braight •ur 
digs *ut in full bark, and between us we made night hideflns. 

10. Then I thought I heard a vcice, and listened: it w^^i 
Mrs. Sparrawgraes calling ts me frVm the t^ tt the stiir-case. 
I tried i» make her hear me, bnt the infernal * d^ united with 
h»wl, and gr»wl, and bark, s» as t« dr»wn my v»ice, which is 
naturally plaintive and tender. Besides, there were tw« halted 
d««rs and double deafened fl«#rB between us. H»w ccijld she 
recognize my v»ioe, even if she did hear it ? 

11. Mrs. Sparrawgrass called »nce »t twice, and then g*t 
frightened; the next thing I bSard was a svnnd as if the n^if 
had fallen in, by which I understcftd that Mrs. Sparrvwgraas 
was springing the rattle \ That called tut »nr neighbar, already 
wide ftwake ; he came t# the rescue with a bnll-terrier, a New- 
Cnindland'pnp, a lantern, and a revClver. The msment hesaw 
me at the windiw, he shat at me, but fortunately just missed me. . ; 

12. I threw myself under the kitchen table, and ventnred t«' 
exptfstnlate^ with him, but he w»uld nyt listen t« reason. In 
the excitement I had f«rg»ttea his name, and that made matters 
w«rse. It was n«t nntil he had rinsed up everybody around, 
broken in the basement door with an ax, gotten into the kitchen 
with his c^Sd savage dogs and shooting-iron, and seized me 
by the collar, that he recognized mc — and then; he wanted me 
to explain it \ 

IS. But what kind of an explanation could I make to him ? 
I Uld him he would have to wait until my mind was composed, 
and then I would let him understand the mutter fully. Bnt he 
never would have bad the particulars from me, for I do not ap- 
prove of neighbors that shoot at you, break in your door, and 
treat y»a in yonr own house as if you were a jail-bird. He 
knows all about it^ however — somebody has t»ld him — s»me- 
Imdy t«ll8 everybody everything in our village. comRua.* 

■ Infernal (in fgr'nal), malLclaua ; ' Frederic 8. Oozzeni, ha Amer- 
fiendlah, lean auth«r, waa born in New York, 

• Newfoundland (nQ'f Qnd land'). March 5, 1818. The " Spar^wgraas 

' Bx p»«t'a late, t» remonstrate ; Papere," frem wliich the abtvc is an 
to reason earnestly. extract, waa publiahed in 18M. 
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IV. 

94. TBE PIED PIPER. 

PART FIRST. 

JAMELIN Town's in Bmnswiok, 
, By famous Hauover city : 
The river WC'ser, deep and wide. 
Washes ite wall od the aoathem side ; 
A pleasanter apot ygn never spied ; 

Bat, when begina my ditty. 
Almost five hnndred years ago. 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From rCrmin, t^ a pity. 
e. Bats! 

They fought the dftgs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked th6 soup fix»m the cook's own ladles, 
SpJit open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Mode nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled the women's chats, 

By drowning their speaking 

Wilii shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and Sate. 
8. At l&st the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking: 
*"Tis clear," cried they, "our Mayor's a noddy;' 

And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think we bny gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts' that eSn't or won't det^rmiue 
What's best to rid us of our yfirmin ! 
Yon hope, because yon're old and obese,' 
To fi nd in the fftrry civic * robe ease ? 
Bouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're Ucking, 
Or, s^re as fate, we'll send ynu packihg ! " 
' Nttd'djr, a simpleton ; a fool. • O bSao', very fat ; fleshy. 

' DOlt, a heavy, stupid fellow ; a * Cftv'le, relating to, or derived 
blockhead. from, a city or citiEBn. 
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At this tho Alayor and Corporation 
Qnaked witli a mighty conBternation. 
4. An hour tbey site in council — 

At length the M&yor broke silence: 
"For a gilder' I'd my ermine gown Bell ; 

I wish I vere a mile hence! 
If 8 eaay to bid one rack one's brain — 
I'm syie my poor head aches again, 
Pve scrstcbed it so, and all in vain ; — 
Oh for a trapi a trap, a trap I " 

6. Just ae he said this, what shoi^d hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 
" Bless us," cried tbe Mayor, "what's that?" 
(With the Corporation as he sat, 
Looking little, thOngh wdndrons fat ; 
Nor brighter wa§ bis eye, nor moister 
Than a too Idng-opened oyster. 
Save when at noon his paunch grew mntinons' 
For a plate of tfirtle, green and glutinous*) 
f Only a scraping of shoes on tbe mat P 
Any thing like tbe sound of a rat ' 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat 1 " 
6. "Oome in ! "—tbe Mayor cried, looking bigger: 
And in did come tbe str^g^st figure ! 
His queer 16ng cdat from heel to head 
Was hftU of y61l6w and balf of red ; 
' And be himself was tall and tbin, 
■''- With sharp, bine eyes, each Uke a pin. 
And light, loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 
No tuft on cheek, nor beard on chin, 
But lips where smiles went out and in — • 
Tb6re was no guessing his kith aud kin I 
And nobody conid enough admire 
The tall^an and bis quaint* attire. 
' QUd'or, ft Dutch coin of the or apenl;- realstliig eadi authority, 
valae of ftbout thirty-eiitht c«nbi. • Oln'tl ooiU, having the quality 

' Hfl'tlnoila,diBpoBedtoreBisttbs of glue; reeembting glne ; sticky. 
»uthJlrity of rightful laws and regu. * Qn&int, odd and of old fashion ; 
]ationfl,eHpecial1yinanaTniyornaT7, singular; unnsnaL 
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Qudfli one, " If 8 aa mj great-grandeire, 

StartiDg up at the Tramp of Doom's tone, 

Had vftlk^ this w&y &om his painted tombstone I " 

7. He adttoced to the coancil-t^le. 

And, "Please your honors," said he, Tm able, 
\ Bvjpeaos of a secret chann, to drav 

All creatoiee liring beneaMi the sun 

That creep, or swim, or %, or mn, ~ 

After roe so as yon nerer saw I 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatares that do people barm — 
The mole, and toad, and newt,* and viper; 
And people call me the Pied Piper." 
S. (And here they notioed round his neck 

A acarf of red and yellow stripe, 
To match vith the coat of the sel&ame check ; 

And at the scarf's end bong a pipe ; 
And his flngera, tiiey oottced, were ever straying 
Aa if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, aa Idw it dangled 
Over hia vesture bo old-faqgled.) 

9. "Y5t," said he, "poor piperas lam. 
In Tartary I freed the Cham,' 
List June, from hia huge awarms of gnats ; 
I eased in Asia the Iflz&m ' 
Of a monstrous brood of vampire-bats , 
And, as for vhat your brain bewuders — 
If I can rid your town of rats. 
Will yon give me a thousand gildera ? " 
, One ! — fifty tbousuid I " — was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and corporation. 

10. Into the street the piper stepped. 
Smiting fi'rst a little Bmile, 
As if he knew what magio slept 
In hifl quiet pipe the while; 
> IfBWt (aOt). a Bmail lizard. * Nlaiim', a ruler or s6vetdgn 

,t Oham (k&m), the Boverelgn prince ; the title of the nntive bov- 
priDOe of Tartaiy- erelgns ol Hfderabad, io India. 
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Then,'like a mnsical adept,* 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 

Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 

And fire three shrill notes the pipe uttered, ,' ■ 

You hCanl as if an army muttered; 

And the mattering grew to a grumbling ; 

And the grumbling gi^jw to a mighty rumbling; 

And out of the houses the rats came tumblidg. 

11. GFMit rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brawn r&ts, bluck rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 

' A ^jfft', one fully BkillPd oi well vcreed in any art, 
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' : Grave old plodders, gay young friakera. 
Fathers, mothers, ancles, couginj. 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers. 

Families by tejiB and dozen;. 
Brothers, sisters, bnsbands, wives- 
Followed the Piper for'their lives. ' . 
From street to street he piped adv&ncing. 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Wejer 
Whfirein all plunged and perished — 
Save one who, stout as Julius Gsesar,i 
Swam aerftss, and lived to carry 
(As the manuscript he cherished). 
To Bat-land hSme his commentary, 
Which was : 

12. " At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 

I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe. 
Into a cider-press's gripe — 
And a moving fiway of pickle-tub boards. 
And a leaving £^ar of conserve-cupboards. 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil fliksks. 
And a breaking the ht5ops of butter-c^ks ; 
And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
'., Is breathed) called out, ' rats, rejoice ! 
"iThe world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! ' 
SH^unch on, crunch on, take your nunchion, 
BrS^^t, supper, dinner, luncheon !' 
And justra»-aj^ulky sugar-puncheon, 
All ready iijarved, like a great sun shdne 
Glorious, ^arce an inch before m§. 
Just as methoiught it said, 'Come, bSre me!' — 
I found the Weser rolling 6'er me." 

' Jnlloa OsMtr, e Romeiu warrior, ' Dr^Mtlt'sr y, the articles kept 

. statesman, and man of letters, who bj, rtt the buslneSB of, a dryBaltery 

waa one Of the most remarkable — % dealer in salted or dried meats, 

men 4(An)' age. pickles, saDces, &c. 
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95. THE PIEB PIPER. 

PART SECOND. 

YOU should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked'|;he steeple ; 
"Go," cried the Mayor, "and gfiljflhg poles I 
Poke out the nests, and block up the holeaT 
Consult with carpenters and builders. 
And leave In our town not even a trace 
Of the rats ! " — when suddenly, up the face 
Of the Piper perked in the marketplace, 
.With a " First, if you please, pij thquaand gilders ! " 
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S. A tbonaand gildere I The Mayor looked blae; 

So did the CorporatdoD too : 

For conncil dinners make rAre haTOC 

With Claret,! Moseile,! Vin-de-GraTe,» H<ick;> 

And half the money woijld replenish 

Th^ir cellar's biggest butt vitii Bhfin'isb.! 

To pay this sum to a wanderiog fglldw 

Wi^ a gypsy c5at of red and yfillow ! 
S. "Besides," quOth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 

" Our business w^ done at the river's brigk ; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink. 

And what's dead ean't come to life, I thigk. 
. So, friend, we're not the folks to shrink 

From the dnty of giving yon something to drink. 

And a matter of money to pi^t in your poke ; 

Bnt, as for the gilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you v6ry well know, was in joke. 

Besides, onr lOssea have made ns thrifty;* 

A thousand gilders ! Come, take fi% ! " 
4- The Piper's face fell, and he cried, 

"No trifling 1 le&n'twait! beside, 

I've promised to visit, by dinner-time, 

Bagdad', and accept the prime 

Of the Head Cook's pottage, all he's rich in, 
. For having left, in the Caliph's kitchen. 

Of a nest of scorpions no sarvivor — 

With him I proved no bargain-driver. 

With you, dijn't thigk 111 bate a stiver I ' 

And folks who pyt me in a passion 

May find me pipe to another fashion." 

S. "How?" cried the Mayor, "d'ye think PIl br<ibk 
Being worse treated than a edbk ? 
Insulted by a lazy ribald* 
With idle pipe, and vesture piebald ? ' 
■■Wines of different names. *R[b'ald, b. low, vaJgar. brytal, 

' Thriffy. frugal ; spSring. foal-inoiiflted fZllCw. 

' SU'ver, a Dutch coin of the ' Fla'bald, of v^oos colore ; di- 
vftlne of two cents. ventified in color. 
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Sir L. Pooh \ be easy. Well, now, if I hit you in the body, 
my bullet has a double ch&nce ; for, if it miases s vital ^ p^ 
of your right Bide, 't will be very bard if it don't aacceed on 
the left. 

Aer. A vital part 1 

Sir L. But th€re, fix youraelf so, [placing him\ — let him see 
the broadside of yogr full fh)nt ; there, now, a ball or two 
may p&sa clean {hrgugh your body, and never do any barm 
at all 

Acr. Can go through me — a ball or two clean tbrongh me I 

Sir L. Ay, may they ; and it is much the genteel^ attitude 
into the bargain. 

Acr. Look'ee, Sir Lncins! I'd just as lisf be shot in an 
awkward posture as a genteel one ; so, by my valor, I will 
stand edgeways. 

. Sir L. [Looking at his watck.'\ Sure they dont mean to die- 
appoint ns. Ha! uo, I think I sec them coming. 

Acr. Hey I — what !— coming ! — 

Sir L. Ay. Who are those yftnder, getting over the stile ? 

Acr. There are two of them, indeed. Well — let them come 
— hey. Sir Lncius 1 we — we — we — we — wfln't run I 

Sir L. Eun ! 

■Aer. No — I eay — we won't mn, by my valor ! 

Sir L. What's the matter witii you ? 

Aer. Nfifliing — nothing — my dear friend — my dear Sir Lu- 
cius 1 but I — I — I don't feel qnite so bold, somehow, as I did. 

Sir L. 0, fy I Consider your honor. 

Aer. Ay — ^tefte — my honor. Do, Sir Lucius, edge in a word 
or two Cvory now and then about my honor. 

Sir L. Well, here they're coming. 

Acr. Sir JJncius, if I wa'n't with you, I should almost think 
I was afraid ! If my valor should leave me I — ^Valor will come 
and go. 

Sir L. Then pray keep it f&st while yon have it. 

Acr. Sir Lucius, I doubt it is going ! — ySs — ^my valor is cer- 
tainly going ! — it is sneaking 6ff! I feel it oozing out, as it 
wGre, at the palms of my hands ! 

Sir L. Your honor ! your honor ! Here they are. 
■ Vl'tal, highly important ; aexeeaaxy to life. 
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Act. mercy 1 — now — that I w9§ safe at Clod Hall ! or could 
be shot before I was avare t [SiB Lucius ■takes Acres by the 
arm, and leads him reluctantly off.^ Shebidah.' 



97. HOTSPUR TO KIJVG HEMRY IV. 

MY liege, I did deny no priBoners ; 
But, I remember, when the fight W95 done. 
When I was dry witii rage and extreme toil, 
Brgathl^ss and faint, leaning apon my Biford, 
Game there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed. 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and bia chin, new reaped, 
Showed like a stubble-land at harvcBt home ; 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And 'twixt bis fiQger and bis thnmb be beld 
A pouncet-box,' which ever and anon 
He gave bis nose, and took't away again ; — 
Who, tiiSrewitb angry, when it next came there. 
Took it in snnff :— and still he smiled and talked ; 
And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by. 
He caUed tbem nntaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a stovenly, anhandsome c6rse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
Si, With many holiday and lady terms 

He qnestioned me ; among the rest, dem&nded 

My prisoners, in your majesty's behalt 

I then, all smarting with my WQunds being cold. 

To be BO pestered with a popinjay,' 

Out of my grief and my impatience. 

Answered neglectingly, I know not what ; 

He shoold, or he should not ; — for he made me mad, 

1 Blohard Brlntlcy Bharldan, b and speeches wSre very eSrefQlty 

British dramatist and politician — elaboTated.andthemoBtetrikJngpas- 

gon of Thomas Bheiidan, the adot, Bag«H often re-written Bereral times. 

elocutionist, and leiicographer — ' Ponn'cet-box, a small box with 

wssbominDabliuiaSopt. lTSl,aad openings on the top, to hold per- 

died In London, Jnlj 7, 1816. As a fame for smelling. 

comic diimatist, and as an tirator, he ' PSp'iit JAy, a gaj, trifling yoaug 

lushadbatfeweqoalB. Hlswritings man; afop. 
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- To tee him shine ao brisk, and amell bo Bweet, 
And talk bo like a waiting-gCatlew^man, 
Ot guas, and drums, and wQunds, (Qod aave the mark !) 
And telling me the Bdverelgn'Bt thing on earth 
W^ pftnnaijity,* for an inward bruise ; 
And that it was great pity, ao it was, 
That villanous saltpeter should be digged 
Out of the bowela of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly ; and, but for these vile guna, 
He would himself have been a soldier. 
This bald, unjointed chat of hie, my lord, 
I answered indirectly, as I said ; 
And, I beseech you, let not this report 
Gome c&rrent for an accusation, 
Betwixt my love and your high majesty. Shakspkare.' 

^ III. 

98. QUARREL OF BRUTUS Am) CA8SIUS. 

CASSIUS. That you have wrdnged me dd£h appear in this : 
Yon have condemned and noted Lucius' F^lUi, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardiilns; 
Wherein my letters (praying on his side. 
Because I knew the man) w€re slighted off. 

Brutus. You wronged yourself, to write in such a case. 

Cos. At snch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offense should be&r its comment 

£ru. Let rae tell you, Caasius,* you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching p&lm ; 
To sell and mart your Offices for gold, 
To undeservers. 

' Far'mB ett' J, used for tperma- Av'on, Warwickdiire, tn April , ISftl, 

em, a, fatty matter, taken from the and died there, April 33, I61fl. 
head of a Bp«nnBceti whale. * Iiodna (iQ'dhI Sh}. 

< Wmlam Sbakipaare, an Bng;- ' Longinns Caini Oaidns, the 

Uab diamatist, one of the greatest ot leader of the consplracj against Cee- 

all poets, and the greateet of dram- ear, a brave and HkiUfnl general, 

atiste, was bom in Stiattord-upon- died bj his own hands in 43 B. C. 
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Cos. I an itebiDg p&Im ? 

Yon know that yon are Brutus ' that speak tbie, 
Or, by the gods I this speech were else your last 

Bru, The name of Gassins honors this comiption, 
And chfts't^ement ddCh therefore hide its head. 

Cos. Chas'tisement ! 

Bru. Bemember March, the ide|^ of March remember 1 
Did not great JuliflB bleed for justice' sake ? 
What villain touched his body, that did Btab, 
And not for justice ? — What ! shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world, 
But for snppSrting robbers — shall we now 
Contaminate oar fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of onr lai^ honors 
For so much trash as may be griispM thus ? — 
I had rather be a ddg, and bay the moon. 
Than such a Roman I 

Cos. Bmtne, bay not me I 

Fll not endure it. Yon forget yourself, 
To hedge me in : I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yonrself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to I yon're not, CasdOa. 

Cos. I am. 

Bru. I aay yon are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more : I shall forget myself; 
Hare mind npon yonr health : tempt me no f ftrther I 

Bru. Away, slight man I 

Cas. Is 't possible? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give wfiy and robm to- yonr rash ehfiler ? ' 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stires ? 

Cos. Mnst I endure all this? 

^u. All this? Ay,m&re! Fret till your proud heart break : 
Go, show yonr slaves how choleric yon are, 

' Marcus Jtmliu Bmtas, oae of ' Idea, the fifteenth day of March,' 
the le«dftigciMiaplmtarsaga)iiHtCai- Maj, JaXf, and October, and the 
Bar, and the noblest of them all, was thirteenth da; of the other inonfiis. 
born in the autumn of 83 B. C, and ' Choler {k81'er), the "bile; irrila- 
died by his own hands, 43 B. C. tion c^ the p««sioQB ; apger. 
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And make yonr bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe ;ou ? Must I stand and erouch 
Under your testy humor ? 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; foTi from this day fOrth, 
I'll use you for my mirth — yea, for my l&ugbter — 
When you are waspish. 

Cm. Has it come to this ? 

Bru. Ygu say you are a better soldier: 
Let it appear so ; make year vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well. For mioe own part, 
I shall be glad to l^am of noble men. 

Gas. You wrflng me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus ; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did I say better ? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cos. When Csesar lived, be dfirst not thus have moved me. 

Btu. Peace, peace 1 you durst not so have tempted him. 

Cos. I durst not ? 

Btu. No. 

Cos. What ! durst not tempt bim ? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 
- Cos. Do not presume too much upon my love. 
I may do that I shall be s5rry for. 
"NSrw. You have dine that you should be sorry for. 
''fhere is no terror, Casaius, in yQur threats ; 
For I am armed so strfing in honesty. 
That they piss by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
I had rather coin my heart, 

'And drop my blood for draeAmiis,^ than to wring —•■• " 

From the hfuil hands of peasants their vile trash • '^ 

By any indirection. I did send 

To you for gold to pay my legions^- '\ 

Which you denied roe. W^ that done like Gassi&s ? 

> Drachma (ddk'm&), & gUver coin amoDg the Oi«eks, of the 
valne of about 18 cents. 
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Shoijld I have answered CaioB Gassius so ? — , 

When UoTcuB Brytus grows so covetonB, 

To lock such rascal couuters from his Mends, 

Be ready, goda ! witji all yonr thtlnderbolts — 

Daah hk[i to pieces I 

Cos. I denied yon not 

Sru. You did. 

Cos. I did not : he was bnt a fool 

That brought my answer back. Brytns hath rived my heart 
A friend ahoald beAr a friend's infirmities ; 
But BrutDS makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not, till you practice them on me. 

Cos. Yon love me not 

Bru. I do not like yonr faults. 

C^. A friendly eye conld never see such fkult«. 

Bru. A flatterer's would not, thongh they d^ appear 
As hng^as high Olympna.* 

Cos. Oome, Antony,' and yonng Octavins,* come ! 
Bevenge yonrselves aJone on CaesiOs ; 
For Cassias is aweMy of the worid — 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 
Checked like a bondman ; all his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learned, and conned by rote, 
To cist into my teeth. Oh, I coyld weep 
My spirit from'my eyes I — Th^re is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart. 
Dearer than Plutne'^ mine, richer than goldj 
If that thon be 'st a Boman, take it forth : 
I, that denied the gold, will ^ve my heart 
Strike as thou didst at Geesar ; for I know, 

' O Ijhn'pns, here refers to a lOftf 80 B. C. It was his soldiership and 

gi^np of moont^iii in Greece, swoid that defeated Camiiis aod 

Hount Oljmpiu Wfts called the resi- drove Brutus to snldde. 

dence of Japlter. V ' Calm Oc tfi'vi ns, the adopted 

■ Mark Antony, the Roman Iri- son of Julius C»sar, second emperor 

umcir Xone of the tkree men who of Rome, first of the emperors stj'led 

jmntly held the sovereign power In Augustus, was bom Sept. 23, 63 

Borne], one of the most eztraoidl- S. C, and died Aug. 39, A. D, 14 

OETj characters of history, was bom * Pin' tu»i the aiicient god of 

8a|. Canddiedhyhlsown'lwndB, 'walth. 
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When thou didst hate him worst, thoa loTedat him better 
Than ever thoB loTedst Caasius. 

Bra. Sheathe yoor da^er ; 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope : 
Do what yoa will, dijhdnor shall be hamor. 
CassiUB I you are yokM wiHi a lamb, 
That carriea anger as the flint be&rs fire ; 
Who, much euforcM, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

Cos. Hath Gassiiia lived 

To be but mirth and ]&aghter to bis Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-tempered vexfeth him ? 

jBru. When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered \ao. 

Cos. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

Bru, And my heart too^— 

Cos. Bmtus ! 

Bru. . What's the matter ? 

Cos. Have you not love enough to be4r with me. 
When that raeh humor which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Gassius ; and, henceforth. 

When you are oTer-earafest with your Brutus, 
Hell think your mother chides, and leave you sa *',«•*• 

'n / ShasspeaSbT 

IV. > — 

99. SUPPOSED SPEECH OF BEGULUS. 

THE beams of the rising sun had gilded the Idfty domes of 
Carthage,' and given, wife its rich and mfillCw light, a 
tinge of beauty eren to the frowning ramparts' of the outer 
harbor. Sheltered by the verdant shores, a hundred triremes* 
were riding prondly at their anchors, their brazen bGaks glitter- 
ing in the siin, their streamers dAneing in the morning breeze, 
while many a shattered plank and timber gave evidence of 
desperate conflict with the fleets of Rome. 

I Oartbage (kBr'fli!^), the ancient of earth round a place, npon which 
capttalofacouBtry of the same name the parapet or wall is raised, 
in Northern Africa, and the most ■ ' ^I'rfme, an ancient galley at 
famons Sncient commercial rity. vessel wiUi three benches or ranks 

1 EUfm'part, an elevation or monnd of oars on a side. 
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3. No mflrDiir of business or of reyeliy arose from the city. 
The ftrtijan had forsaken his shop, the judge his tribunal, the 
priest the sanetuaiy >' and even the st€ni stoic ^ had come forth 
from his retirement to mingle wiii the crowd that, anxioas and 
agitated, wSre rnshing toward the senate-house, startled b; the 
report that EegulUB* had retfimed to Carthage. 

S. Onward, still onward, trampling each other nnder foot; 
they rushed, furions witii agger, and eager for revenge. Fathers 
were thflre, whose sons were groaning in fetters ; maidens, whose 
loTers, weak and WQunded, were dying in the dungeons of Rome, 
and griy-h^ired men and matrons, whom the Roman sword had 
left childless. 

4. But when the stCm features of Regnlus wfire seen, and his 
eolfiseal * form towering above the ambassadors who had returned 
with him from Borne; when the news pissed from lip to lip 
that the dreaded warrior, so far from advising the Soman senate 
to consent to an exchange of prisoners, had &rged them to pur- 
sue, with exterminating venge^ice, Carthage and Cartha^nian^ 
—tie multitude swayed to and fro like a ffirSst beneatii a tem- 
pest, and the rage and hate of that tumultutras thrftng vented 
itself in griians, and cfiraes, and yells of vengeance. >-2^^ 

5. But calm, cold, and immovable as the marble wallswwmd 
him, stood the Roman ; and he stretched out his hand over that 
frenzied crowd, with gesture as proudly comm&ndlng as though 
he still stood at the head of tbe gleaming cohorts' of Rome. 
The tumult ceased; the cflrse, half muttered, died npon the 
lip ; and so intense was the silence, that the elunkiug of the 

' SSnct's a rjF, a, tucrod place ; a pua, b. Spartan. A(t«r five yearB' 

ehtireli ; the most retired and holy captivity.he wag sent to Rome witb 

part of a temple. an embRSBy to solicit peace, or an 

* St3'ic, one of an andeut sect exchange ot prieoners, on condition 
who believed that men should be that he would retilm if ausaccesBful. 
free from passion, anmoved by joy By hie persuasion, however, the Bo- 
or grief, and Bubmit, wi&oat com- man senate refused io make peace, 
plaining', to the necessity by which and he returned to Carthage, where 
all things are governed. he is said to have been put to a 

'RSg'uliu, a Roman general, most cruel death, about 350 B.C. 

and twice aconsol.who, after gain- 'Co ]58'sal,giganti«;of great size, 

ing many victories over the Cartha- ' CS'hwt, a body of about five or 

giniana, was defeated and taken six hundred soldiers ; any band or 

prisoner by their general Xanthip- body of warriors. 
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brazen manacles ^ upon the wriste of the captive fell sharp and 
full upon ^vury ear in that v&st asBembly, as he tbas addreaaed 
them: — 

6. "Ye doabtl^ thAught — ^forye judge of Roman vfrtue by 
ygur own— that I would break my plighted' oath, rather than, 
returning, bnJbk' your vengeance. I might give reaaons for 
this, in Punic* comprehension, moat foolish act of mine. I 
might speak of those eternal principles which make death for 
one's country a pleasure, not a pain. But, by great Jupiter ! ° 
methinks I should debase myself to talk of such high things to 
ygu; to you, expert in womanly inventions; to yon, weU-ekilled 
to drive a treacherous trade with simple Africans for ivory 
and gold ! 

7. "If the bright blood that filla my veins, transmitted firee i 
from gMlike ancestry, were like that slimy ooze which stagnates 

in your arteries, I had remained at hdme, and broke my plighted 
da^ to save my life. I am a £oman citizen; therefore have X 
returned, that ye might work your will upon this m&ss of flesh 
and bones, that I esteem no higher than the rags that cover them.y^^' 

8. "Here,inyourcapital,doIde^you. Have I not conquered 
your armies, fired your towns, and dragged your generals at my 
chariot wheels, since first my youthful arms could wield a spear ? 
And do you think to see me crouch and cower before a tamed 
and shattered senate ? The te&ring of flesh and rending of 
sinews is but pfistime comp&red with the mental agony that 
heaves my frame. 

9. " The moon has scArce yCt waned since the proudest of 
Rome's proud matrons, the mother upon whose breast I slept, ij 
and whose fair brow so 6ft had bent over me before the noise of J 
battle had stirred my blood, or the fierce toil of war n6rved my ._ ■ 
sinews, did, with fdndSst memory of bygfine hours, entreat me ^i 
to remain. I have seen her, who, when my country called me to 

the field, did buckle on my hami?sawitii trembling hands, while 

the tears fell thick and fast down the hard corselet scales — I I 

have seen her tear her gray locks and beat her ag6d breast, as l 

' Hin'a cle, ehackle ; lumdcaff. < Po'nio, like the Cartbaginians; I 

■ Fl^ht'ed, ^yen sa Becniitf for deceitfal ; faithless. \ 

the periormftnceofsoaieact; pledged. ' JS'pi tor, or Jove, the groateBt 

* Brook (linik), bear \ eadare. of the Qreek and Roman gods. 
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on her knees she begged me not to retfim to Carthage ; and all 
the assembled senate of Borne, grave and reverend men, proffered 
the same reqnest. The puny torments which ye have in Btdre 
to welcome me witiial, shall be, to what I have endnred, even as 
the mfirmfir of a summer's brook to the fierce roar of aggry 
sftrges on a rock; beach. 

10. " L&st night, as I lay fettered in my dnngeon, I heard a 
strange, ominous sound: it seemed like the distant march of 
some vftst army, their humess clanging as they marched, when 
suddenly there stood by me Xanthippus, the Spartan general, 
by whose aid yon conquered me, and, witji a voice low as when 
the solemn wind moans through the leafl^ fiji^st, he thus ad- 
dressed me : — 

11. "'Bonian,Icome to bid thee cftrge, with thy dying breath, 
this fated city : know that in an evil moment, the Carthaginian 
generak, fdrions with rage that I had cogqnered thee, their con- 
queror, did basely mlirder me. And then they thought to stain 
my brightest honor. But, for this foul deed, the wr&th of Jove 

shall rest upon them here and hereAfter.' And then he vanishe^,,,^^. 

12. " And now, go bring your sharpest tormen ts. The woes I 
see impending over this guilty realm shall be enough to sweeten 
death, though every nerve and artery were a shooting pang, 
I die! but my death shall prove a proud triumph; and, for 
every drop of blood ye &om my veins do draw, your own shall 
flow in rivers. 

IS. " W6e to thee, Carthage I Woe to the proud city of the 
waters 1 I see thy nobles wailing at the feet of Bomau senators I 
thy citizens in terror! thy ships in flames! I hear the victo- 
rious shouts of Borne! I see her eagles glittering on thy ram- 
parte. Proud city, thou art doomed ! The eftrse of Gtiid is on 
thee — a clinging, wasting curse. It sbaU not leave thy gates 
till hungry flames shall lick the fretted^ gold from 6S thy proud 
palaces, and every brdbk runs crimson to the sea." Kbllogo,"- 
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SECTION XXVII. 

I. 

100. THE TWO ROADS. 

IT w^ yew- Year's night; ajid Von Arden, haring fallen 
into an nnquiet slumber, dreamed that he waa an agM man 
Bbandiug at a window. He raised his mOunifiil eyes tdward the 
deep bine aky, wh^re the Btars were floatiiig, like white lilies 
on the Barfk» of a clear, calm lake. Then he c&st them on the 
Sarth, where few more helpless beings than himeelf now moved 
toward their cSrtun goal ' — the tomb. 

^. Already, ae it seemed to blm, he had p&saed sixty of the 
stages which lead to it, and he had brought from his journey 
ndthii^ but errors and remorse. His health was destroyed, bie 
mind vacant, his heart sorrowful, and his old age devoid of 
comfort. 

3. The days of his ygnfh rose np in a vision before him, and 
he recalled ^e solemn moment when hia &ther had placed him 
at the entrance of two rdads— one leading into a peaceful, sunny 
land, covered witii a fSrtile harvest, and rebounding with sdft, 
sweet sdngs; the other leading the wanderer into a deep, dark 
cave, whence there was no issue, wb^re poison flowed instead of 
water, and where serpents hissed and crawled. L^^""^ 

4. He l(K)ked toward the sky, and cried out in his agony, 
"O days of my youth, retfiml my father, place me once 
more ^ the entrance to life, that I may choose the better way 1" 
But the days of his youth and his father bad both passed fiway. 

6. He saw wandering lighta floating away over dark marshes, 
and then disappear: these were the days of bis wasted life. He 
saw a star fall ftom hSav^, and vanish in darkness: this was 
an emblem of himself; and the sharp ftrrOws of unavailing 
remorse struck home to his heart Then be remembered bis 
early companions, who entered on life with him, but who, hay- 
ing trod the p&tb§ of virtue and of labor, wgre now honored 
and happy on this New- Year's night. 

6. The clock.in the high chflrch-t«wer struck, and the sound, 

ffdling on his ear, recalled bis p&rents' early love for him, thSir 

' O0>l, tie point set to bound a moe ; tte fiaat puipoae or end. 
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jning Bon; the lesaons they had tanght him; the pr&jerB they 
bad dffered up on bis beh^ Overwhelmed with shame and 
grief, he d&red no linger look toward that bearen where his 
&ther dwelt; his darkened eyes dropped tears, and with one 
despdiring fiffBrt he cried aloud, "Come back, my early days I 
come back ! " 

7. And bie ygath did return ; for all this waa but a dream 
which visited his slumbers on New-Year's night. He was still 
young ; hia faults alone were re&l. He thanked 66d Kirrently 
that time was still his own; that he bad not y^t entered the 
deep, dark cavern, but that be was &ee to tread the rOad lead- 
ing to the peaceful laud, where sunny harvests wave, 

8. Ye who still linger on the tbrgshold of life, doubting which 
p&th to oboose, remember that, when years have p&ssed, and 
your feet stumble on the dark mountain, you will cry bitterly, 
but cry in vain : " youth, return I Oh give me back my 
eurly days I" Eichtkk.' 

II. 

101. TEE SCULPTOR BOY. 

CHISEL in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
Witb bis marble block before him; 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream p^sed o'er bim. 
He carved that dream on the yielding stone 

With many a sharp incision; 
In Heaven's own light the sculptor shone— 
He bad caught that angel vision. 

Z. Sculptors of life are «M, as we stand 
With our lives uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour, when, at Gdd's comm^d. 

Our life-dream p&sses O'er us. 
Let us carve it, then, on the yielding stone, 

With many a sharp incision ; — 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own — 

Our lives, that angel vision. Z^rt 

* J. P. F. Bichter, commonlj March 31, 17S3, and died, Nov. 14, 
known tijr bis litentry DainaoIJ«an 182Ci. Hia collective wotlu embraoe 
Paid, «. Gennan author, w^ bom, seveutf volumes. 
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III. 

102. TEMPTATIOJ^ OF THE YO.UM^. 

IT is tr^e that ^ybrj age and employment hae its Bn&res ; bnt 
the feet of the yooug are mdet easily entrapped. Iseyiog 
lorth, as yen do, in the morning of life, into the wide field of 
existence, wh^re the flowers are all dpm, it is do wonder that 
yon pluck some that are poisonous. Tasting every goldm fr^it 
that hangs over the gardm of life, it is no wonder that yon 
should find some of the most tempting hdlldw and moldy. 

S. Bnt the pecaliar characteristic of ygnr age, my young 
friends, is impetnoeity' and pre^amptuonanesB.^ Yon are with- 
out cantioD, because without experience. You are precipitate, 
because you have enjoyed so Idng the protection of others that 
you have yfit to iGarn to protect yourselves. You grftspat every 
plSasnre because it is new, and every society charms witiL a 
irgshndss which you will be surprised to find gradually we&ring 
&way. Young as you are upon the stage, th€re seems to be 
little for you to know of yourselves; thSrefdre you are contented 
to know little, and the world will not let you know rn^re till it 
has disappointed you 6ttmeT. 

3. Entering, then, into life, yon vrill find every rank and 
occupation environed « with its peculiar temptations ; and, with- 
out some other and higher principle than that which influences 
a merely worldly man, you are not a moment secnre. You are 
po5r, and you think pleasure and fashion and ambition will dis- 
dain to spread their sn&res for go ignoble a prey. 

4. It is true, they may. But take c&re that dishonesty ddef 
not dazzle you with an exhibition of sudden gains. Take care 
that want does not distdrb your imagination by temptations to 
fraud. Distress may drive you to indolence and despdir, and 
these united may drown you in intemperance. Even robbery 
and mClrder have sometimes stalked in at the lo^ach which 
poverty or calamity has left unguarded. .y"^ 

5. You are rich, and yon thigk that pride and a just^nse 

I Zm ptfn Ba't tj^, the condition It^ of being Tsshlj confident ; nndoe 

OT quality of being haetf , or lacking boldneaa or forwudiiese. 

in due deliberation ; violence. ' En Tl'ronod, endrded ; ma- 

■ Fi« BJimpt'n ofis aiaa, the qual- loundod. 
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of reputation • will preserve you from the vices of the vulgar. 
It is trge, they may ; and you may be rgined in the prdgrees of 
luxury, and 16at to society, and, at l^t, to G<Jd, while sleeping 
in the lap of the most flattering and enSrVating ' abundance. 

6. The last resonrce against temptation is priyer. Escaping, 
then, from your tempter, fly to a6d. Cultivate the habit of 
deyotion. It shall be a wall of fire wound you, and your glory 
lu the midst of you. To this piaetice the nncorrupted senti- 
ments of the heart impel you, and invitations are ae numerous 
as they are merciful to encourage you, /a 

7. When danger has threatened yQur life, you have called 
upon God. When disease has wasted yoar health, and you have 
felt the tomb opening under your feet, you have called upon Ood. 
When you have apprehended heavy misfortunes, or engaged in 
hazardous enterprises, yon have, perhaps, re^rted to Ood to &8k 

, his blessing. But what are all these dimgerB to the danger 
which your virtue may be called to encounter on your first 
entrance into life. 

8. In habitual pr&yer you will find a safeguard. You will 
find every good resolution fortified by it, and every sednction 
losing its power, when seen in the new light which a short com- 
munion with Heaven affords. In prayer you will find that a 
state of mind is generated which will shed a holy influence over 
the whole character ; and those temptations to which yon were 
just yielding will vanish, with all their aUurements, when the 
day-star of devotion rises in your hearts. BucEiciKSTEit.' 



10 S. THE BUILDERS. 

^ LL are architects < of Fate, 

working in these walls of Time ; 




' IUp''a ta'tion, tfie character and died in BoeMa, Msfis., Jane 9, 

given to a person, tffing, or action ; 1813, Few men, whose profeerional 

&Tomble Tegard ; gdbd name. caieer was so brief, have succeeded 

" "3 ner'Tat ing,/ depriying of 8o remarkablj in pulpit oratofy, in 

~ ' !«■ literature, and In leaving bo penna. 
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Some witti misBiTe deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme, 

S. N6£hing useless is, or low ; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems bat idle show 
Strei^fhen; and supports the rest. 

S. For the structure that we raiae. 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-daya and yesterdays 
Are the blocka with which we bnild. 

4. Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps between ; ' 

Thi^^k not, because no man sees, . ^ ^ 

Such things will remain nnseeo. '^\ 

5. Id the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatitst c&ro 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the gMs see everywhere. 

6. Let us do our work as well. 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and olean. 

7. Else our lives are incomplete, 

Standing in these walls of Time, 
Brdken stairways, whfire the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

8. Build to-day, then, striing and sgre, 

With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-mdrrow find its place. 

9. Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one bonndlcss reach of sky. 

h!w. Loscitellow. 
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SECTION XXVIII. 



104. THE CHILD OF EARTH. 

FAINTER her bIow atep fella from day to day ; 
Death's hand is heaTy on her darkening brow ; 
T»5t ddfh she fondly cling to life, and aay, 

" I am content to die — ^bnt, oh, not now ! — 
Not while the blosaoma of the joyous spring 

Make the warm &ir snch luxury to breathe ; 
Not while the birds enoh laye of gl&da^sa sing ; 

Not while bright flowers aronnd my footsteps wreathe : 
Sp&re me, great Q6d 1 lift up my drooping brow ; 
I am content to die— bat, oh, not now I " 

2, The spring hath ripened into summer time ; 

The season's viewlfess boundary is past ; 
The glorious sun hath reached bis bfiming prime ; 

Oh I mnst this glimpse of beauty be the l&st ? — 
" Let me not perish while 5'er land and sea, 

Witii silent steps, the Lord of light moYea on; 
Not while the mflrmfir of the mountain bee 

Greets my dull ear with mnsic in its tone ! 
Pale sickness dims my eye and clouds my brow ; 
I am content to die — but^ oh, not now!" 

3, Summer is gdne; and autumn's soberer hues 

Tint the ripe fruits, and gild the waring corn , 
The huntsman swift the flying game pursnes, 

Shonta the halloo! and winds the eager hom, — 
" Spare me awhile, to wander forth, and gaze 

On the broad meadows, and the qniet stream ; 
To watch in silence while the evening rays 

SIAnt through the fading trees with ruddy gleam I 
Cooler the breezes play around my brow ; 
I am content to die — but, oh, not now ! " 

i. The bleak wind whistles; snow-showers, fiir and near, 
Drift witiiout echo to the whitening ground. 
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AQtumn hath pAssed &wS.y; and, cold and drear, 
Winter stalks on with &ozen mantle bound ; 

T6t still that priyer ascends. — " Oh! laughingly 
My little brothers round the Trarm hearth orowd ; 

Oar home-fire blazes broad, and bright, and high. 
And the rd^f rings with Toices light and loud : 

Spare me awhile I raise up my drooping brow 1 

I am content to die — ^bnt, oh, not now!" 

5. The spring has come ag^ — the joyful spring ! 

Again tbe haQks with clustering flowers are spread; 
The wild bird dips npon its wanton wing ; — 

The child of Sarth is numbered with Uie deadl 
" Thee never mSre the sunshine shall awake. 

Beaming all redly fhrgngh the lattice-pane ; 
The steps of Mends thy slumber may not break, 
x-"— Nor fond familiar voice arouse again 1 

Death's silent sh&dow veils thy darkened brow : 
Why didst thou linger ? — thou art happier now I " 

Mbs. Nortob.' 

"■ \r- \, . 

105. DEATH THE GATE OF LIFE. V^ 

I HAVE seen one die : she wag beautiful ; and beautiftol wSre i: 
the ministries of life that were given her to fulfill. Angelic 
loveliness enrobed her ; and a grace, as if it were caught &om 
heaven, breathed in fivSry tone, hftllowed every affection, shone 
in every action— invested as a halo her whole existence, and 
made it a. light and a bJeseiug, a charm and a vision of gladness, 
to all around her ; but she died ] 

S. Friendship, and love, and parental fondness, and in&nt 
weakness, stretched out their hand to save her ; but they coi^d 
not save her ; and she died t What I did all that loveliness die f 
Is there no laud of the blessed and the lovely ones, for such to 
live in ? Forbid it, reason, religion, bereaved affection, and un- 
dying love I forbid the thought ! 

1 Caroline Elizabeth Bomb Nor- which is of & high older, 1b marked 
ton, an Bnglish poeteaa, frraod- b7 strong passion, t. ntaecnhne force 
daughter of Richard BrioBlef Sherl- of diction, &nd, at tlmee, remaAable 
dan, was bom in 1808. Her poetiy, 
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S. I have seen one die— in the maturity of 6T^ry power, in the 
Carthly perfection of every laculty ; when many temptations had 
heen overcome, and many hard lessons had been ISamed ; when 
many experiments had made virtne eaey, and had given a facility 
to action, and a success to endeavor ; when wisdom had been 
wrung from many mistakes, and a skill had been laboriously 
acquired in the nse of many powers ; and the being I looked 
upon had just cAmpaased that most useful, most practical of all 
knowledge — how to live and to act well and wisely ; y€t I have 
seen euch a one die I 

4. W95 all this trSaeure gained, 6nly to be Ifist ? Were all 
these iacultiea trained, only to be thrown into ntter disuse ? 
Was this iDstrnment — the intelligent sonl, the noblest in the 
nniverse — was it so laboriously fashioned, and by the most 
varied and expensive ftpparatns, that, on the very moment ^^ 
being finished, it should be cist iwiy forever ? ^t^"'^ 

5. No : the dead, as we call them, do not bo die. They carry 
thflir thoughts to another and anobler existence. They teach 
as, and especially by all the strange and seemingly nnto'uTard^ 
ciTcnmstances of their departure from this life, that they and 
we shall live forever. They open the future world, then, to 
our faith. 

6. death 1 — dark hour to hopeUss unbelief ! bonr to which 
in that creed of despair, no hour shall sacceed 1 being's bet 
hour I to whose appalling' darkness, even the shadows o^ an 
avenging retribution ' were brightness and relief : death ' what 
art tliou to the Christian's assurance? Great hour! answer to 
life's prayer— great hour that shaU Creak asunder the bond of 
life's mystery 1 

7. Hour of release from life's bfirden — ^hoar of reunion with 
the loved and 16st — what mighty hopes hasten to their fulfill- 
ment in thee! What Idngings, what aspirations, breathed in 
the still night, beneath the silent stars — ffbnt dread emotions 
of curiosity — what deep meditations of joy — what h&llowed im- 
possibilities. shadowing fSrth realities to the soul, all verge* to 

* nntoward (Qd ts'ard), incon- 'Bitt'ri ba'tlon, repayment; re- 

venient ; troiibleBome ; awkward. tnm enitaUe to the meiitB or de- 

< Appalling (ap p§1'jng), cauuDg Berte of. 
diBmay or fear ; terrifying, * Verge, border upon ; approach. 
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their consummation in fbsel death 1 the Ckrisiiat^s death I 
What art thou, bnt a gate of Ufe, a portal of hgareii, the tbrSsh- 
6ld of eternity ! Dkwbt,' 



106. OVER THE RIVER. 

OVER the river they beckon to me — 
loved ones who've crdseed to the ffirther side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see. 

But their voices are drowned in the rushing tide. 
There's one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes, the reflection of heaven's own blue ; 
He crossed in the twilight, gray and cold. 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw Qot the Angels who met him thSre ; 

The gates of the city we coold not see ; 
Over the river, over the river, 
My brother stands waiting to welcome me I 
S. Over the river the boatman pale '''^ 

Carried another — the household pet ; 
Her brown cCirls waved in the gentle gale — 
Darling Minnie I I see her y6t. 
\8he crossed on her ho^m her dimpled hands, 
S^nd fearlessly entered the phantom bark : 
WoS^S'tched it glide from the silver sands, 

flmshijje grew strangely dark. 
We knoV^he is safe on the farther side. 

Where atis^he ransomed and augele be ; 
Over the riverj'^he mystic river, 

My childhood's idol is wiuting for me. 
5. For ndne retfirn from those quiet shares. 

Who crSss witTrtbaJjcratman cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the gB!d«trou«, 
And citch a gleam of the snowy swl — 
t OrvUle Oewey, O-Di^ an Axoer- enjoyB a high repntstlon. HIb writ- 
lean dergyman and writer, was bom ingB are philoBOphiod and praclteal, 
in Sheffield, Mass., March 28, 1794. exhibiting a atyle both artistic and 
As a pul|dt orator and lecturer, he edwUrlj. 
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And lo ! they have pissed from oor yeamiDg heart ; 

They crfiss the Btream, and are gdne for aye ; 
We may DOt sunder the ?eil apart 

That hides from our Tision the gates of day ; 
We Only know that their hark no mCre 
, May sail witti us o'er life's stormy sea ; 
Ygt somewhere, I know, on the nnseen shore, 

They watoh, and beckon, and wait for ma 
. And I sit and think, when the sunset's gold 

Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the wgter cold, 

And list for the sound of the boatman's 5ar ; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail ; 

I shall hear the bfiat as it gains the strand ; 
I shall p&ss firom sight, with the boatman pale, 

To the better shore of the spirit-land ; 
I shall know the loved who have gone before. 

And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 

The Angel of Death shall carry me. Hibs Priest. 
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107. THE Kim)LY WI^TFER. 

THE snow lies deep upon the ground ; 
In coat of mail the pools are bound; 
The hungry rd^ks in squadrons fly. 
And winds are slumbering in the sky, 

^. Drowsily the snow-flakes fall ; 
The robin on the garden-wall 
Looks wistful at our window-pane, 
The customary crumb to gain. 

3. On barn and thatch and leafless tree 
The frflst has hung embroidery, 
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Ii'riDge of ice aud pendants fine 
Of filigree ' and crjstallme.* i y* 

4. Pile up the fire 1 the winter vind 
Although it nip, is not unkind ; 
And winter day;, though dark, can bring 
As many plgaeures as the spnug. 

6. If not the fiowoet budding f&ir, 
And mild effulgence ' of the &ir. 
They give the glow of indoor mirth, 
And social comfort round the hearth. 

6. The winter ia a friend of mine; 
HiB step ia light, his eyeballs shine ; 
His cheek is ruddy as the mom ; 
He carols like the lark in com. 

7. His tread is brisk upon the bdow^ 
His pulses gallop as he goes ; 

. He hath a smile upon his lips. 
With sdngs and welcomes, jests and quipe.* 

8. Tis he that feeds the April buds ; 

Tis be that clothes the summer wdbds; 
'Tis he makes plump the autumn grain ; 
And loads with wealth the creaking wain. 

9. Pile up the fire I and dre he go, 

Our blessings on his head shall flow — 
The hale old winter, bleak* and sear,* 
The friend and father of the yew I 




■ ra'l grea, gfrannlar net-work, or 
net-work containing beads; bRnce, or- 
uftmeutal work, executed in fiaegold 
or sUver wire, plaited and formed 
Into delicate fignrea of men and 
uiiniBlB, friiite, plsnta, etc. 

* Orj^'tal line, comristing of 01 
MMmbllni; cryafal ; pnre ; clew. 

'BfRll'Wnee, a flood of light; 
gi«at iTiBteroFbrightoeeB; splendor. 

* Qoip (kwlp), a am 



ttim ; a severe reply ; a jeer. 
' XnSak, cold and sweeping ; cheer- 

• BSar, dry ; withered. 

^ Obarles MKckSy, a Brittsh 
poet and jonmaliHt, was bom in 
Perth, in 1813. Be is an sathOT of 
considerable fkme. ManyofbissfingB 
bave attained great popnluity, and 
tbe mosic to which tbey are set is, in 
some cases, of his own rannpaaitioD. 
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I. 

108. IJWTMUCTIOJV IJV WIJVTEB. 

IN the wann pfirtioa of our year, when the enn reigns, and 
the fields are carpeted with ftSrbs and flowers, and the 
fdrests are loaded with riches and magDificence, nature seems 
to insist on instructing us herself, ajid in her own easy, insen- 
sible 1 way. In the mild and whispering Air thfire is an inritatioa 
to go abroad which fbw can resist ; and when abroad, we are in 
n school wh^re all may learn without trouble or t&sking, and 
where we may be sure to learn if we will simply open our hearts. 

;S. But stern winter comes, and drives ns back into our town^ 
and houses, and there we must sit down, and learn and teach with 
serious application of the mind, and by the prfimpting of duty. 
■ As we are bidden to this exGrtion, so are we better able to make 
it than in the preceding season. The body, which w?§ before 
unnerved, is now braced up to the extent of its capacity; and 
the mind, which was before dissipated by the fair variety of 
external attractions, collects and concentrates its powers, as 
those attractions fade and disappear. /^ 

3. The natural limits of day and night, also, conspire to the 
same end, and are in unison ' with the other intimations of the 
season. In summer, the days, glad to linger on the beautiful 
Sarth, almost exclude the quiet and cont^m'plative nights, 
which are Only Idng enoagh for sleep. But in the winter, the 
latter gain the ascendency. Slowly and royally they sweep 
back with their broad sh&dows, and hushing the earth with the 
double spell of darkness and coldness, issue their silent man- 
dates,^ and — while the still snow falls, and the waters are 
congealed— -call to reflection, to study, to mental labor and 
acqnisitaon. 

4- The 16ng winter nights ! Dark, cold, and stSm as they 
seem, they are the friends of wisdom, the patrons* of literature," 
the nfirses of vigorous, patient, inquisitive, and untiring intel- 

1 In kXd'b] ble, not perceivable. * Pa'tron, one who, or that which, 

' Unbon (tt'id Biin), agreement ; coQntenuices, auppOrts, or protects. 

anion. ' Ut'er a tfire, learning ; the col- 

* M3]i'date, an offidal command ; lectlve bod; of letters or booltB, or 

tu) autbSrilatJve order. an acquaintance witti tbom. 
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leot To some, indeed, they come particalarly aseociated, when 
not with gloom, with varioaB gay scenes of amnsemeut, with 
lighted halls, lively mnsio, and many friend& To others, the 
dearest scene which they present is the cheerfiil fireside, 
instractiTe hookB, stndioaB and iadnstrioiiB children, and those 
friends, whether many or few, whom the heart and experience 
acknowledge to he such. 

5, Society has claimH ; soinal intercourse is profitable as well 
as pleasant ; amosemeotB are natnrally sought for hy the young ; 
and such as are innocent they may well partake of. But it may 
be Asked, whether, when amusements run into excess, they do 
not leave their innocence behind them in the career ; whether 
light social intercdnrse, when it takee up a great deal of time, 
has any thing valnable to pay in retlitm for that time ; and 
whether the claims of society can in any way be better sadefied 
than by the intelligence, the sobriety, and the pgaceablen^ of 
its members. 

e. Such qnalities and habits must be acquired at home; 
and not by idleness even th^re, but by study. The winter 
evenings seem to be given to us, not exclasively, but chiefly, for 
instruction. They invite ub to instruct ourselves, to instruct 
others, and to do our part in fUtmiBhing all proper meanB of 
instruction. \y AUertdfrom Qkkehwood.' 

109. Sm)W-BOUJfD-ErEJaJ^G.i^ I 

UNW ARMED by any sunset light, 
The gray day darkened into night — 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm. 
As zigzag, wavering to and fro, 
CWissed and recrossed the winged snow : 
And fire the early bed-time came 
The white drift filled the windSw-firame, 
And through the gl&ss the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 
■ Franois W. P. Oreanwood, 1797, aud died in that dty Aug, 3, 
DJ}., an American clergyman and 1848. He had b BtrOng and cttlH- 
aathor, was bom in Boaton, Feb. S, vat«d taste for the nattual b ' 
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2. We piled, with c^, our nightly stack 
Of wdbd against the chimney-back — 
The oaken log, green, hage, ^nd thick. 
And on its top the stont backstick ; 
The knotty foreetick laid apart, 
And filled between with cnrions art 
The ragged brnBh ; then, hfivering near. 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
HSard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old rgde-ffimished room 
Bdrst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; 
While radiant with a mimic fiame 
Outside the sparkling drift became. 
And through the b&re-boughed Ulac-tree 
Oar own warm he&rth seemed blazing free. 

S. Shut in from ^ the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged he&rth ibout, 
Content to let the north wind rQar 
In baffled rage at pane and door. 
While the red Iflga before as beat 
The friSat-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rAfter as it p&ssed. 
The merrier ap its roaring dritaght 
The great throat of the chimney liLughed. 

i. The house-dftg on his paws ontspread 
Laid to the fire his droway head ; 
The cat's dark sh&dow on the wall 
A couchaut^ tiger's seemed to fall ; 
And, for the winter fireside meet. 
Between the andirons' straddled feet. 
The mug of cider simmered slow. 
The apples sputtered in a r6w. 
And, close at hand, the b^ket stdbd 
With nuts from brown October's w(ibd. 

■ Oonoh'ant, squatting ; lying down widi the bead raiBed. 
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S. What matter how the oigbt behaved ? 
What matter how the north wind raved ? 
Blow high, blow Idw, not all its Bn5v 
Gonld quench oar hearth-fire's ruddy glow. 
We eped the time witb stiSriea old. 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told. 
Or stunmered from our school-book lore > 
" The Chief of Gambia's golden shSre." 
8. Our uncle, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks — 
The ancient teachers, never dumb. 
Of Nature's nnhouged lycenm, 
In moons and tides and weather wise, 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 
And foul or f&ir coi^d well divine. 
By many an occult ^ bint and sign, 
Holding the cnoning-warded keys 
;• To all the wdbdcrift mysteries; 

t Himself to Nature's heart so near 

That all her voices in his ear 
-' Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 

7. A simple, gnilel^ss, childlike man. 
Content to live whfire life began — 
Strang only on bis native grounds. 
The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle w^ the parish bounds, - 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 
The common features magnified^ 
He told how teal ' and loon * he shot, 
And how the eagle's eggs he got. 
The feats on pond and river done. 
The prodigies of rod and gun ;— 
Till, warming with the tales he told, 

Forgotten was the outside cold ; 

' LSre, thftt which Is Itoraed ; * TSal, a weWooted w|ter.fbwl, 
knowledge golDed tram reading or nearlf allted to the comiuoti dock, 
Btad; ; learning. but emsller. 

■ Oo'oOIt. hidden from the eye ot * ZfOon, s web-fboted ewimmlng 
undenrtandlag ; lecTet. and diviDg turd. 
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The bitter wind unheeded blew. 

From ripening com the pigeons flew. 

The partridge drummftl i' the wood, the miek 

Went fifihing down the river-brink. 

8. In fields witJi bean and clover gay 
The wdbdch&ct, like a hermit gray, 

Peered from the doorway of bis cell ; 
The mnskrat plied the mason's trade. 
And tier by tier hie mud-walls laid : 
^nd from the shagbark overhead. 

The grizzled sqiiirrel dropped his sbelL _ 

Q. At last the great 16gs, crambling low, 
Sent ont a dull and duller glow ; — 
The bnlt's-eye w^tcb that bung in view. 
Ticking ita weary (Srcnit thraugh. 
Pointed with mutely warning sign 
Its black hand to the honr of nine. 
That sign the pleasant circle broke : 
My onele ceased his pipe to smoke. 
Knocked from ita bowl the refuse griy, 
And laid it tenderly iway. 
Then roused himself to safely cover 
The dull red brands with ashes over. 

10. And while, with c&re, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
One moment, seeking to express 
Her grateful sense of happiness 

For fd&d and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love's contentment mSre than wealth. 
With simple wishes (not the weak. 
Vain prAyers which no fritfillment seek, 
But snch as warm the generous heart, 
O'er-prompt to do with heaven its part). 
That n6ne might lack, that bitter night. 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light 

11. WitJiin our beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables r(iared, 
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With now and then a ruder shock. 
Which made oar v^ry bedsteads rock. 
We heard the looeened chipboard; t^Bs, 
The board-nails snapping in the frdst ; 
And on ns, fhrQngh the unpl&stered wall. 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes &U. 

12. Bnt sleep stdle on, as sleep will do, 
When hearts are light, and life is new ; 
Faint and mfire faint the m&rm&rs grew. 
Till in the Bnmmer-land of dreams 
They ^Xteae\ to the sound of etreams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 
And lapsing waves on qaiet shores. 

Ada^tiA from 3. G. Wi 
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110. THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

UNDER a spreading chestnnt-tree 
The yillage smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
Witli large and sinewy hands ; 
And the mnscles of his brawny anna 
Are string as iron bands. 
B, His hAir is crisp, and black, and Idng ; 
His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat — 

He £anis whate'er he can ; 
He looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 
S. Week in, week ont, from mom till nighl^ 
Yon can hear his bellows • blow ; 
1^ BellowB (WriuB), an inetru- purposea, as blowing fires, VBnU- 
ment, utensil, or ma^fne tor forcing l&ting mines, filling the pipes of on 
air thrgugli a tabe,«Ior difterant oigan with, wind, etc 
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You can bear him swing his heavy sleclge,^ 

With measured beat and bI&w, 
Like a sexton rioging the viUage bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 
4- And children coming home from schiJ&i 

Look in at the open ddor ; 
They love \a see the flaming forge,' 

Aiid hear the bellows rOar, 
And c&tch the burning sparks that fly 

Like ch&ff &om a threshing-floor. 
6. He goes on Sunday to the chfirch. 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughters voice. 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes lus heart rejoice. 

6. It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise ! ' V- 

He needs must think of hfr once mSre, 

How in the grave she lies ;^ 
And witii his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear oat of his eyes. 

7. Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing. 

Onward Uirgngh life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some t&sk begin. 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something ddne, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

8. Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Onr fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil * shaped 
Each biirning deed and thought ! Uisavmuov. 
' 8I8d^ a large, heavy hammer. pinesB ; a region of delight ; heaven, 
' FOrge, a fnniace where iron la * An'vU, an iron hloci^-'naually 
healed and wrought. wldi a eleel face, npon ^ich metals 

* PSr'a dlie, a place of great hap- are hammered and shaped. 
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Ill, THE SOJ^ OF THE FORGE. 

CLANG, clai^ ! the mftaaive ' anvils ring ; 
Olang, clang I a handred hammers swing — 
Like the thunder-rattle of a tropic sky, 
The mighty blows still maltiply — 

Glang, clang ! 
Say, brothers of the dusky brow. 
What are your strdng arma forging now ? 

2. Glang, clang I We forge the cSlter* now — 
The colter of the kindly plow : 
Benignant F&ther, bless our toil 1 

May its broad tiirrfiw still nnblnd 

To genial rains, to sun and wind, 
The most productive soil I 

5. Clang, clang I Our colter's cSuiso shall be 
On many a sweet and sheltered lea. 

By many a streamlet's silver tide, 
Amid the sQng of morning birds. 
Amid the Idw of sauntering herds. 
Amid sQft breezes which do stray 
Through woodbine hedges and sweet may,* 

Along the green hill's side. 
4- When regal * Autumn's boonteons hand 
WitJi wide-spread glory clothes the land — 
When to the valleys, from the brow 

Of each resplendent slope, is rolled 

A ruddy sea of living gold — 
We bless — we bless the plow- 

6. Clang, clang I Ag^, my mates, what glows 
Beneatii the hammer's potent blows F 

' MaMlv« (mAs' Iv), formed oi ■ M3y, the flowers of the hnw- 

condstlDg of a great mAaa or qaan- thom; — bo called becAoBethejbloom 

tit7 collected ; heavy. In the laat of Maj. 

' Cfilt'e^the fotelrou of aplow, 'RS'gal, pert^ning to a king ; 

nidi a aha^ edge to cat the sod Muglj ; rof aL 
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CIii}k, clank ! We lijrge the giant chain 
Which he^ the gaUant vessel's strain 
'Mid stormy winds and adverse ' tides ; 

Secured by this, the good ship braTes 

Tlie rocky r&adstead,' and the vaves 
Which thunder on her sides. 

6. Anxious no more, the merchant sees 
The mist drive dark before the breeze, 
The storm-cloud on the hill ; 

G&lmiy he rests, thongh far &way 
In boisterous climes his vessel lay — 
Beliant on onr skill. 

7. Sfiy, on what sands these links shall sleep. 
Fathoms beneath the solemn deep ? — 

By Awe's pestilential' shSre — 

By many an iceberg,' lone and h5ar; 

By many a p&lmy Western isle, 

B&sking in Spring's perpetual smile; 
By stormy Labrador. 

8. Say, shall they feel the vessel reel. 
When to the battery's deadly peal 
The crashing broadside makes reply ? 

Or else, as at the glorious Nile,' 
Hold grappling ships, that strive the while 
For death or victory ? ^ 

9. Htjrrllhl — cligg, clang ! — once more, what glow^ 

Dark brothers of the forge, bencafi 
The iron tempest of year blows. 
The furnace's red breath ? — 

' Adv«rM(lld'vSTB),a«tiiigtigsJiurt 'loe'bvig^ a hill or mcnntidaof 
or in a contni? dtiSction ; apponng ice, or a vety greaX bod; of ioe float- 
desire, ing on the ocean. 

'BSad'BUad,aplAeewhereBhipe •mie River, near one of the 

jmj ride at anchor, at aame distance moutiif of which the batUe of the 

from the shore. Nile was foaghl, Ang. 1, 1798. In 

■ Pfia'ti Un' Uol (len'^Lal), pro- this battle, the English fleet, com- 

dadng or tending to produce the manded hj Lord Nelson, gained a 

'iBflt, the plagne, or other diseases victory over the French fleet tmder 

' --.„^ 'i" -jpread ; poiaonona. Admiral Bruaya. 
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Clang, dang 1 A btiruing tdrreut, clear 
And brilliant, of bright sparks, is poured 

Around and np in the dusky &ir, 
Ae oar hammers forge the sword. 

10, The sword 1 — a name of dread ; y€t when 

Upon the freeman's thigh 'tis bound — 
WhDe for his altar and his he&rtb. 
While for the land that gave him birth. 

The war-drnme roll, the tmmpets sound — 
How sacred is it then 1 

11. Whenever, for the truth and right, 
It dashes in the van of fight — 
Whether in some wild mountaln-p^ 
As that where fell Leonidas ; ' 

Or on some stSrile' plain, and stem, 
A Marston ' or a Baunockb&m ; * 
Or 'mid fierce cra^ and bftrstiDg rills. 
The Switzer's Alps, gray Tool's hills ; 
Or, ae, when sugk the Armada's* pride. 
It gleams above the etormy tide; — 
SttU, still, whene'er the battle-word 
Is Liberty ! when men do stand 
For justice and their native land-7- 
Tben HSaven bless the sword ! 
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TUBAL CAIJT, 

VLD Tubal Gain was a man of might, 
In the days when the €arth waa young ; 
By the fierce red light of his f&rnace bright. 
The strokes of bis hammer rung ; 
' I/« Sn'l daa, king of SpaTtSi, * Ban'nook bam, atown of Scot- 
Doted for hiB defense of the pags of laud, famoos for the great vicloiy 
Thennopylteagainst Xerxes, 486 B.C. g^ned here, Jane 34, 1314, by the 
< Stjr'fle, barren; tufruitful. i. Scots, under Bruce, over the Eln- 
■ Manrton Moor, a plain near glisli, commanded by Eldward II. 
York, England, where the Parlia- ' Arm£'da,afleetofarmedshipe; 
mentarj forces gained a dedaive Iwrt, the Spanish fleet intended ■ 
victor? over the royalists, in 1644. act againat England, in 1(W* ' ^^ 



TUBAL CAIN. 

And he lifted high Lie brawny hand 

On the iron glowing clear, 
Till the sparke rushed out in scarlet showers, 

Ab be fashioned the Bword and spear. 
And he sung — " Hurr&h for my handiwork ! 

Hurrah for the epear and sword I 
Hurrah for the band that shall wield them well! 

For he shall be king and lord," 

S. To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wr&nght by his roaring fire. 
And each one prayed for a strfing steel blade. 

As the crown of his de§ire ; 
And he made them weapons sharp and strong, 

Till they shouted loud in glee, 
And gave him gifts of pearls and gold. 

And spoils of f A rest &ee. 
And they sung — " H\irr&h for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew 1 
Hurrah for the smith I hurrah for the fire ! 

And hurrah for the metal trjfe ! " . 

S. But a sudden change cnme o'er his heart 

Ere the setting of the sun; 
And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 

For the evil he had done. 
He saw that men, with rage and hate, 

Hade war upon their kind; 
That the land was red with the blood they shed, 

In their lust for carnage blind. 
And be said— "Alls, that ever I made. 

Or that skill of mine should plan, 
The spear and the sword, for men whose joy 

Is to slay their fgllow-manl" 

4. And for many a day old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding 6'er his w6e; 
And his hand forbfire to smite the Are, 

And his fiimace am&ldered low ; 
But he rose at l^t with a cheerful face. 
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Aud a bright, conrSgeotiB eye. 
And b&red his Btrdng right arm for work. 

While the quick flumes mounted high ; 
And he sang — " Hurrah for my handiwork I " 

And the red sparks lit the air — 
"Not alone for Uie blade W9§ the bright steel made "■ 

And he fashioned the first plowshare. 

5. And men, taught wisdom from the pftst, 

In friendship joined their hands, 
Hnng the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall. 

And plowed the willing lands ; 
And sang — " Hurrah for Tubal Cain I 

Our stanch good friend is he ; 
And, for the plowshare and the plow, 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression lifts its head. 

Or a tyrant would be lord, 
ThSagh we may thank him for the plow, 

We will not forget the sword." Chaiilbs Mackat. 
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lis. THE IMPLITEJKE OF FAME. 

OH, who shall lightly siiy that fame ^ 
Ib nfithii^ but an empty name. 
While in that sound th4re is a charm, 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm ; 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young irom slothfal * eouch will start 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread. 
Like them to act a noble part ! ^^ 

2. Oh, who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name, 
> PSin«, public report ; renown ; * SlStb'fid,' not inclined to 1 
tlie condition of being celebrated. indolent ; lazy ; idle. 
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When, but for those, onr mighty dead. 

All ages pfist a blank wo^d be ; 
Sunk in Oblivion's ^ mfirky bed — 

A desert bAre — a shipl&ss aea 1 
They are the distant objects seen, 
The Idfty marks of what bath been. 

3. Oh, who shall lightlf say that fame 
Is n6£hii^ bnt an empty name, 
When memory of the mighty dead 

To earth-TTfim pilgrim's Tistfnl eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed. 

That point to immortality ! 

11. 
114. COURAGK 

COURAGE !— N6fliing can withstand 
L6Dg a nr5nged, und^onted ' laud, 

If the hearts within her be 
Tr^e unto themselves and thee. 
Thou freed giant. Liberty ! 
\ Oh, no mountain-nymph art thou 

\^ When the helm is on thy brow, 

^^ And the siofird is in thy hand, 
'l^ Fighting for thy own good land. 

S, Courage! — Nothing fi'er withstdbd 
I Freemen fighting for their good ; 
Armed witb all their fathers' fame, 
. ^ They will win and wedr a name, 

That shall go to endless glory, 
Like the gfids of old Greek atOry, 
Baised to Heaven^nd heavenly worth, 
For the good they gave to 6arth. 
ObUv'Ioii,c«eeatioiioI remeniH Feb. 23,1651. Her complete poeti- 
^ce ; fot^tfulnese. cal works, in one large volume, ap- 

Touma BaillU, a Brittsh dnu peored in 1850. 
i poetess, was born in Lanark- * Undannted (nn dfint'ed), not 
' Scotland, Oct. 27, 1761, and discoaraged or mistered Iqr fear; 
it Hajupetead, near London, fearleaa ; btave. 
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3. Coiimgfi 1 — Thfire is none ao poor — 
None of all who widng endure — 
None 80 humbly none so ■weak. 
But may finsh hie father's cheek. 
And his maiden's, dear and trge. 
With the deeds that he may do. 
Be bis days as dark as night. 
He may make liimseU a light 
What though sunken be his sun — 
There are stars when day is done I 

i. Courage I — Who will be a elaye. 
That hath strength to dig a grave. 
And tbfirein his fetters hide. 
And lay a tyrant by his side ? 
Courage I — Hope, howe'er he fly 
For a time, can never die ! 
Courage, therefore, brother men ! 
Courage 1— To the fight ^ain 1 B. 



III. 

lis. THE BRAVE AT HOME. 

THE maid who binds her warrior's soeh. 
With smile that well her pain dissemblf 
The while beneath her drooping lash ^• 

One starry tear-drop hangs and tremblesH 
Though HSaven alone records the tear, 

And fame shall never know the story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 

As 6'er bedewed the field of glory. 
S. The wife who girds her husband's swflrd, 

'Mid little ones who weep or w6nder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word — 

What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as €'er 

W^ poured upon a field of battle I 
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3, The mother who conceals her grief. 

While to her breast her eon she presses. 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

KiBsing the patriot brow she bleeeeB, 
With no one but her secret Gfid 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood a& e'er the eod 
Beceived on Freedom's field of honor! yy 

T. B. Baib./ , 

116. I Glim MY SOLDIES-BOr A BLADA 

r GIVE my soldier-boy a blade ; 
In fair Damascus fashioned well : 
Who first the glittering fftlchidn awayed, 

Who first beneath its fnry fell, 
I know not, bat. I hope to know 

That for no mean or hireling trade. 
To guard no feeling base or low, 
I gave my soldier-boy a blade. ^^ 
S. Cool, cairn, and clear, the lucid ' flood 
In which ita tempering work wa§ ddne; 
As calm, as clear, as cool of mood, 
^^ Be thou whene'er it sees the sun ; 

For country's claim, at honor's call, 
For outraged friend, insulted maid, 
'c mercy's voice to bid it fell, 
I give my soldier-boy a blade. 
Si Tho eye which marked its peerless edge, 

The hand that weighed its balanced poise, 
Anvil and pincers, f&rge and wedge, 

Are giSne witii alt their Earning noise — 
And still the gleaming sui&rd remains; 

So, when in dust I low am laid, 
Bemember, by these heartfelt strains, 
I gave my soldier-boy a blade, MAoraw.' 

< La'cid, Bhining ; bright ; dear. London, Aug. SI, 1842. His Qumei- 
* William Maglnn, a Britieh au- oqh and Tslaable papers tor maga- 
•r. was bora in Cork, Nov. 11 , 1794, zines were generally luuked by wit 
I died in Walton-on-ThameH, near and acholarahip. 
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V. 

117. CATaS SPEECH OVER HIS BEAD SOX 

THANKS to the gddst my boj bas done bis duty.— 
Welcome, my soa! Here set him down, my fricDda, 
Fall in my sight; that I may view at leisure 
The bloody cdree, and count those glorious wgnnd^ 
How beautifol is death, when earned by virtue I 
Who would not be that yna£h? — what pity is it 
That we can die but once to sSrve our country! 
2. Why sits this sadnl^ss on yQur brow, my friends? 
I should have blushed if Cato's • house had stood 
Secure, and flourished in a civil war — 
Porciiis,^ behold thy brother! and remember. 
Thy life is not thy own when Borne demands it ! 
When Rome demands ! — but Bome is now no more ! 
The Boman empire's &llen! — (Oh, cflrsed ambition!) — 
Fallen into Cffisar's bands I Our great forefathers 
Had left him ndught to conquer but his country. — \ 

5, Porcins, come hither to me! — Ahl my son, 

Desp&iring of success. 

Let me advise thee to witbdraw, betimes. 

To our paternal seat, the Sabine fleld. 

Where the great Censor toiled with his own hands. 

And all our fn^gal ancestors were blessed 

In humble virtues and a rural life. 

There live retired : content thyself to be 

Obscurely good. 

When vice prevails, and impions men beftr ewfty. 

The post of honor is a private station ! 
4- Farewell, my friends ! If tb^re be any of yon 

Who ddre not trust the victor's clemency, 
'MatoiuPoroiDaOato, the great- safety of his friends at Utica, he 
gnindsoii of the Censor, was bom 95 died bj his own hand, aged 49. 
B. C. From his ygnfli, he wne cele- ■ Marous Forcins Oato, son of 
brated for hia bravery, virtue, and the preceding, was sp&red by C«sar 
decision of character. After the de- hut finally died, the lAat of hia race 
feat of the republican party by nobly fighting for the liberty of 
CiBBar, having provided for the Borne. 
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Know, th^re are ships prep&red by my command— 
Thfiir sails already opeuiug to the winds — 
That shall coQTey you to the wished-for pOrt. 
The conqueror dravs Dear— ouce mdre, f&rewell ! 
. If 6'er we meet hereUter we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore, 
Where Caesar neyer shall approach us more ! 
Th6re, th« brave ygufh with love of virtue fired. 
Who greatly in his coontry's cause expired. 
Shall know he conquered ! — The firm patriot there, 
Who made the wel&re of mankind his cdre, 
Though stilTby faction, vice, SJid fortune crOsaed, 
Shall find the generous labor w^ not Idst. imoaos.* 
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118. LIGHT. 

THERE are man; who will be ready to thi^k that light is s 
vSry tame and feeble instrument, because it is uoisel^sB. 
An earthquake, for example, is to them a much mOre vigorous 
and effective agency. Hear how it comes thundermg thrgugh 
the solid fbnndations of nature 1 It rocks a whdle continent. 
The ndbl^st works of man, cities, monuments, and temples, are 
in a moment leveled to the gronnd, or sw^owed down the 
opening gulfs of fire. 

2. Little do they thi^k that the light of Sv^ry morning, the 
B5ft and silent light, is an agent many times mfire powerfuL 
Bat let the light of the morning cease and retflm no more ; let 
the hour erf morning come, and bring with it no dawn ; the 
outcries of a hfirror-stricken world fiU the flir, and make, as it 
were, the darkness audible. 

S. The beasts go wild and faintic at the Idss of the sun. The 
vegetable growths turn pale and die. A chill creeps on, and 

1 Joseph AddiMOD, one of the most wu bom Maj 1, 1673, and dl«d 
diBtiiigniehed of E^^h anthois, Jane IT, IT19. 
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frdsty winds begin to howl &cr^Ba the freeziiig esrCh. Oolder> 
ydt colder, ia the night At length the vital blood of all 
creatures stops congeaJed. 

Jf. Down goes the frftst to the earth's center. The heart of 
the sea ia frozen, nay, the earthquakes are themselves frozen in, 
under their fiery tiaverns. The v6ry globe itself too, and all 
the fellow-plane tB that have lost their snn, are become mere 
halls of ice, swinging silent in tbe darkn^Bs. 

5, Sneh is the light which revisits ns in the silence of the 
morning. It makes no shock or scar. It would not wake an 
in&nt in the cradle. And yet it perpetually new-creates the 
world, rescuing it each morning as a prey bonuiight and chaoa. 



^5^4/ 



119. A BAY OF SUJ^SSjm 

OGIFT of G6d I perfect day : 
Whfireon shall no man work, but play ; 
"Whereon it is enough for me. 
Not to be doing, but to he 1 
j8. Through 6v&ry fiber of my brain, 

Throngh every nCrve, through every vein, 
I feel the electric thrill, the touch 
Of life, that seems glmOst too much. 
S. I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies ; ' 
I see the brinches downward bent. 
Like keys of some great instrument. 
4, And over me unrolls on high 
The splendid scenery of the sky. 
Where through a sapphire" sea the snn 
Sails like a golden galleon * — 
' Horaoe Buahnetl, Bit eloquent an instTumental compoeitiou for it 
American clergjtuaa and writer, was band of mn^c 
bom in New Preston, Litchfield Co., * Sapphire (eJkf ir), a. predooa 
Conn., in 1803. He died in 1876. stone, usuallj blae. 

< Sjhn' phony, a harmon; or 'QiU'Ieon, a large ship, wt^ 
agreement of sounds, pleasant to the three or four decks, formerly need 
ear, Sitber vocal or instrumental ; bj the Spajiiards. 
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5. Toward yftnder cloud-land in the west, 
Toward yonder Island of the Blest, 
Whose steep sierra' fiir nplifts 

Its scraggy snmmits white wi(ii drifts. 

6. Blow, winds I and waft thrgngh all the room; 
The snow-flakes of the cherry-blooms 1 
Blow, winds I and bend witHn my reach 
The flery blossoms of the peach I 

7. Life and Love! happy thrdng 

Of thonghts, whose only speech is sfiag I 

heart of man I canst thou not be 

Blitiie as the Air is, and as free ? Lohgfklmw. 

III. 
1$0. THE ATMOSPHEBE. 

THE atmosphere rises above ns, witii its cathedral * dome 
arching toward the h^aven^ to which it is the most fami- 
liar Bjnonym " and symboL It fldats aronnd us like that grand 
object which the apds/le John saw in bis vision— "a seaofglftss 
like unto crystal." 8o mfissive is it, that, when it begins to 
stir, it tdsses about great ships like playthings, and sweeps cities 
and ffir^sts to destruction before it. \^^' 

S. And ySt it is so mobile,' that we live years in it before we 
can be persuaded that it exists at all ; and the great bulk of 
mankind never realize the tryth that they are bathed in an 
ocean of &ir. Its weight is so enormous that iron shivers before 
it like giflss ; yet a sfiap-bnbble sails through it with impunity, 
and the tinigst insect waves it aside with its wing. 

S. It ministers lavishly to sH the senses. We touch it not ; 
bnt it touches us. Its warm south wind brings back color to 
the pale faoe of the invahd ; ' its cool west winds refresh the 
fevered brow, and make the blood mantle in our cheeks; even 

' Biernt(BSSr'f&),BBaw.likeridge words buving the same, or vSiy 
of monntaliig and craggy rocks. nearly llie same, meaning. 

'Oatha'draljthepriDcipalchQKli * las' bQe, capable of lielng 
in the district of a bishop, so called moved, aroused, or existed. 
becaoMinitbebashisoffldalchair. ' tn'valid, a pereon who is freak, 

* Bft^Quyt^ cme of two or more sicklj', or disabled. 
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ifa Dorthem bUsts brace into new rigoc tbe Imdy cbildmi of 
oar rtiggM Glini& 

U. The eye is indebted to it for all tbe magnificence of bqq- 
rise, tbe FuU brightngas of midday, the ohas/ened radiance of 
the " gloamingi" and the "clonds that cradle near the setting 
Bon." Bnt for it the rainbow would v^t its " triumphal arch " 
and the winds would not send their fleecy meeeengera on 
errands lonnd the heavens. The cold weather woald not shed 
its snow-feathers on tbe €arth, nor drops of dew gather on the 
flowers. The kindly run wonld never fidl, nor hailstorm nor 
fog dlyersi^' the feoe of tbe sky. Onr naked globe would 
tl^Q its tanned and nnshadowed fj^rsASod to the sun, and one 
' dreary, monotoDOUS blaze of light and heat dazzle and bum up 
all things. 

6, Were there no atmoaphere, the evening sun would in a 
mftmSnt set, and, without warning, plunge the earth in dark- 
ness. Bnt the air keeps in her hand a sheaf of his rays, aud 
lets tbem sbp slowly through her fingers ; bo that tbe shadows 
gather by degrees, and the flowers hare tjme to bow their 
heads, and eadi creature space to find a place of rest, and nes/le 
to repose. /•"^ 

6. Id the morning, the gAiriah > snn would at once bftist from 
the bQjom of night, and blaze above the hori'zon ; bnt the ax 
watches for his coming, and sends at first one little ray to an- 
nounce his approach, and then another, and by and by a hand- 
ful ; and so gently draws aside the c&rtain of night, and slowly 
let« the night fall on the face of the sleeping earth, till her eye- 
lids open, and, like man, she "goeth fOrth again to her labor 
till the evening." 

IV. 

IBl. TEE WIXDS. 



YE winds, ye unseen currents of the Air, 
Sfiftly ye played a few brief hours &g6 ; 
Ye bore the mArmtiring bee ; ye tdssed the hiir 
O'er mdden cheeks, that took a fresher glSw ; 
I m nfid if, ^ve TBrietj to. ' Chtlriidk (gSi'uh), gaod; ; bri^t. 
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THE WINDS. 3S3 

Ye rolled the round white clouda through depths of blue ; 
Ye shook from shaded flowers the li^ering dew; 
Before you the catalpa ' blossoms flew — 

Light blosBoma, dropping on tlie gr^ like saow. 
2. 
How are ;e changed I Ye take the cataract's Bonnd ; 

Ye take the whirlpool's fluy and its might ; 
The mountain shudders as ye sweep the ground ; 

The Tallej woods lie prSne beneatii your flight 
The clouds before yon shoot like eagles pfiat ; 
The homes of men are rocking in your bliat ; 
Ye lift the rd&& like autumn leaves, and c&st. 

Skyward, the whirling fragments out of sight. 
S. 
The weary fowls of hixvea make wing in van 

To escape your wrath ; ye seize and dash them dead. 
Against the earth ye drive the roaring rain ; 

The harvest field becomes a river's bed ; 
And tftrrents tumble from the hills around ; 
Plains turn to lakes, and villages are drowned, 
And wailing voices, mid the tempiisfs sonnd, 

Bise, as the mshing waters swell and spread. 

Ye dart upon the deep, and straight is hSard 
A wilder roar, and men grow pale, and pray ; 

Ye fling its floods around you, as a h&d 
Flings o'er his shivering plumes the fountain's spr&y. 

See I to the breaking m&st the sailor clings ; 

Ye scoop the ocean to its briny springs. 

And take the mountain billOw on yonr wings, ' 
And pile the wreck of navies round the bfiy. ^^^ - ^ 

w. c, Bbtaitf. 

■ Oa tJU'po, ft large tree of North the Hismesippi, having I&rge Iwvea, 
-ImericB, abnndant on the banks of and white, show? fiowers. 
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SECTION XXXUL 



/<, 



1^2. THE F0ET'S Sit'J^. ■ 



THE lain bad fftDm ; the Poet a 
He pAssed by the town and out of the street ; 
A light wind blew from the gates of Uie sun, 

And wares of Bh&d6w went over the wheat. 
And he sat him down in a lonel; place. 

And ch&nted a melody load and sweet, 
That made the wild awan panse in her cload. 
And the lark drop down at his feet 

& The BW^Iow Btdpped as be hnnted the bee ; 

The snake slipped ander a spray ; 
The wild hawk stood witii the down on bis beak. 

And stAred, with his foot on the prey ; 
And the nightingale thought, " I hare sang many edngs. 

But never a one so gay, 
Ftnr he sings of what the world will be 

When the years have dIU Aw&y." Tenittbon. 

II. A^- 

i$3. cEm^EmnAL soj\/n. •: 

[Firr /A- JVrto Kwi CtUbmHm, Juiy 4. 1876.] ' ;'. 

WAKEN, voice of the land's Devotion I 
Spirit of Freedom, awaken all 1 
Bitig, ye shoree, to the Sfing of Ocean, 
Elvers, insioer, and mountf^ns, call I 
The gClden day has come : , 

Let every tongne be dumb ^ 

That Bounded its malice or mfirmfired its fears : ^ ! 

She hath won her stSry ; ^ 

She wefljB her gI6ry ; ^w^^ -< 



We crown her the Land of a Hundred Yean I 

Vp"". L ,l,z<,i:,.,C00glc 



\: 



CENTENNIAL HYMN. 3^5 

2. Ont. of darkness aod toil and danger, 

Into the light of Victory's dfty — 
Help to the veak and home to the stronger, 
Freedom to all, she hath held her wayl 
Now Europe's orphans rest 
Upon her mother breast: 
The voices of nations are heard in the cheers 
That shall c&st apon her 
New love and honor, 
' And crown her the Queen of a Hundred Years! 

3. North and Sonth, we are met as hrothers; 

East and West, V^We wedded as one I 
Right of each BhalManre our mother's — 
Child of each isZbU nithfnl son ! 
We give the^UealVand hand, 
Our glorious native land. 
For battle baa tried thee, and time endears: 
We will write thy story, 
And keep thy glOry 
As pure as of old for a Thodsand Years ! 

Batabd Tatloh. 

IIL 

1B4. CHJ^SJmiAL ffYMM 

Fi>T the opening of the Ititentatianal ExhUttian, Philadtlpkia, May lo, 1S76. 

VUR fathers' Gfld I from out whose band 
The ^entnries fall like grains of sand. 



O^ 



We meet to-day, united, free, 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
To thank Thee for the erft done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one, 

;S. Here, wh6re of old, by Thy design, 
The fothers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 
Of rended bdlt and f^ng chain, 
To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones ^ €arth our guests we call. 



>1 
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S. Be with ne while the New World greets 
The Old World thrfinging all its streets, 
UnTeiling all the triumphs won 
By art or toil benealii the sun ; 
And unto common good onhun 
This rivalship of hand and brain. 

4. Thoa, who hast here in concord filrled 
The war flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath oar Western skieB fnlfill 
The Orient's mission of good-will, 
And, freighted with love's Golden Fleece, 
Send back ite Argonauts^ of peace. 

5. For art and labor met in tryce, 
For beauty made the bride of use. 
We tha^k Thee ; hut, withal, we crave * 
The austere virtues strfing to save. 
The honor proof to place or gold, 
The manhood never bought nor soldi 

6. Oh make Thou us, thiigugh centuries \6a^J 
In peace secure, in justice strdng ; ' (. 

J Around onr gift of freedom draw 
The safegnaids of Thy righteous law: 
And c&Bt in some diviner mold, 
Let the new cycle ^ shame the old 1 

1S5. THE fiOLDEJ»r YEAR. 

WE sleep, and wake, and sleep, but all things move; 
The Sun flies forward to his brother Sun ; 
The dark Earth follows, wheeled in her ellipse: 
And human things retflming on themselves 
Move onward, leading up the gfild^n year. 

' Argonaut (Kr'gO ngt), one of the a series of things takes place or is 

fiftf-fout peraouBwIio B&iled lo Col- dona, and then Tetania agidn and 

diiswitli Jason, in tlie.^r^0, in quest again in the B&me order i as, the 

of the golden fleece. qide of the seasons, of the jfxt, or 

' Oycl», a spac* of time in wUch of the century. 



u 




3. G. Whtttikh. 
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UNDER THE HOLLY-BOUGH. SiSi 

S. Ah, though the times when Bome new thought can bad 
Are but aa poets' seajong when they flower, 
Yet seas that daily gain upon the shore 
Have ebb and flow conditioning th^ir march. 
And Blow and B^re comes up the golden year. 

S. When wealth no mSre shall rest in mounded heaps, 
But smit wife freer light shall slowly melt 
In many streams to fotten lower lands, 
And light shall spread, and man be liker man 
TThtQugh all the seasons of the golden year. 

4. Shall eagles not be eagles ? wrens be wrens? 
If all the world w€re i^eon;, what of that F 
Tlie wonder of the eagle were the lees. 

But he not less the eagle. Happy days 
Roll onward, leading np the golden year. 

5. Fly, happy, happy sails, and be&r the Press ; 
Fly, happy with the mission of the Crdss; 
Knit land to land, and blowing havenward, 
With silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll. 
Enrich the markets of the golden year. 

6. But we grow old. Ah ! when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rgle, and nniversal Peace 

Lie like a sb&ft of light &ct6bb the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
ThrQugh all the circle of the golden year ? 

TsmrteON. 



SECTION XXXIV. 



1^6. UJ^DER THE HOLLY-BOTTGH. 

/■£ who have scorned each other. 
Or injured friend or brother. 



Y^ 



In this fast &diug year; 
,Ye who, by word or deed. 
Have ipade a kind heart bleed, 

Gome, g&ther here I 
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Let ainned agUQSt and einDing, 
Forget their strife's beginning. 

And join in fHendsbip now; — 
Be links no Ifinger broken — 
Bo sweet forglTenSes spokm 

Under the Holly-bough. 

9. Te who have loved each other. 
Sister, and friend, and brother, 

In this faet fading year: 
Mother, and sire, and child, 
Young man, and maiden mild, 

Come, gather here; 
And let your hearts grow fonder. 
As memory shall ponder 

Each pftst unbroken vow. 
Old loves and younger wooing 
Are sweet in the renewing, 

Under the Holly-bough. 

S. Ye who have noilrished sadness, 
Estranged from hope and gladness. 

In this f&fit fading year; 
Ye with 3'erbftrdened mind. 
Made aliens from yonr kind, 

Gome, gather here. 
Let not the nseless sflrrow 
Pnrsne you night and mdrrow : 

K 6'er you hoped, hope now^ 
Take bewl; ; — nncloud yonr Eaces, 
And join in our embraces 

Under the HoUy-bongh. CoAioKa Mackat. 

U7. CBBISTMAS m GBBMAJTY. 

THERE is a Christmas custom, in the north of Germany, 
which pleased and Interested me. The children made lit- 
tle presenta to their p&rents, and to each other ; and. the parents, 
to the children, 
S. For three or font months before Christmas the gtrLi are all 
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- CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY. SS9 

busy, and the boys save up their pocket-money to make or pur- 
chase tbeae presents. What the present is to be ia cautionsly 
kept secret, and the girls have a world of contriTances to con- 
ceal it — sach as working when they are oat on visite, and the 
others are notwit^ them; getting np in the morning before 
day-light, and the like. 

5. Then, on the eTening before Christmas Day, one of the 
parlors is lighted ap by the childen, into which the parents 
most not go. A great yew-bough is thsteaeA on the table at a 
little distance from the wall, a mnltitade of little tapers are 
fastened in the bongh, bnt so as not to c&tch it till they are 
nearly bnrnt out, and colored paper hangs and flutters &om 
the twigs. 

^ Under this bongh the children l&y out in great order the 
presents they mean for their parents, still concealing in their 
pockets what they intend for each other. Then the parents 
are introduced, and each pre^fints his little gift, and then they 
bring oat the rest, one by one, from their pockets, and present 
them wittt kisses and embraces. 

5. Where I witnessed this scene tbflre wfire eight or nine chil- 
dren, and the eldest daughter and the mother wept aloud for 
joy and tenderness ; and the tears ran down the face of the 
fether, and he oUsped all his children so tight to his breast, it 
seemed as if he did it to stifle the sob that was rising within him. 

6. I w^ v6ry much affected. The shadow of the bough and 
its appendages on the wall, and arching over on the ceiling, 
made a pretty picture; and then the raptaree of the very little 
ones, when at liist the twigs and their needles began to take fire 
and snap ! — oh, it was a delight for them I 

7. On the next day, in the great parlor, the pftrents lay ont on 
the table the presents for the children: a scene of more sober 
joy succeeds, as on this day, Wter an old custom, the mother 
says privately to each of her daughters, and the father to his 
sons, that which has been obeerved most praiseworthy, and that 
which was most faulty in their conduct. 

8. Formerly, and still in all the smaller towns sdA villages 
thronghout North Germany, these presents were sent by all the 
parents to some one fallow, who in high buskins, a white robe, 
a m^k, an enormous flax wig, personates Servant Rupert. On 
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S30 BND OF THE PLAY. 

Christinas night be goes round to fiv^ry bonse, and says that 
ZisOA Christ, bis Dieter, Bent him thither: the parents and 
elder children receive him with great pomp of reverence, while 
the little ones are most terribly fi-igbteued. 

9. He then inqairea for the children, and, according to tiie 
character vhich be hears from the parents, he gives them the 
intended presents, as if they came ont of hearen &om Jesna 
Christ. Or, if they Bho^ld have been bad children, he gives the 
parents a rod, and in the name of his m&ster recommends them 
to use it freqnently. About seven or eight years old, the chil- 
dren are let into tbe secret, and it ia curious to observe how 
futhfoUy they keep it. 99lesikib.^^ . 

1$8. EKB OF THE PLAT. '- ^ 

THE play is ddne— the certain drops. 
Slow ialbng to the prfimpter's bell; 
A mom&nt yfit the actor stops, 

And looks around, to say fdrewelL 
It is an Irksome word and task ; 

And when he's Uugbed and s^d his say. 
He shows, as he removes the m^k, 
A face that^s any thing bnt g&y. 

S, flue word ere ySt the evening ends — 

Let* s close it with a parting rhyme ; 
And pledge a hand to all young friends, 

As fits the mfiriy Christmas time : 
On life's wide scene you, too, have parts, 

That fate dre Icing shall bid yon pUy ; 
Good-night ! — with honest, gentle hearts 

A kindly greeting go alway I 

8. Good-night 1 — rd say tbe griefii, tbe joys. 
Just hinted in this mimic page, 
The triumphs and defeats of boys. 
Are but repeated in our age. 

■ Samnel Taylor Coleridge, bji bom October 31, 1772, and died 
Elnglish poet uid pMloaopher, wk July 36, 1834. 
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END OF THE PLAY. 

Fd say your woes wSre not less keen, 

Your hopes more Tain, than those of men— - 

Your p&DgB or plfiaaures of fifteen 
At forty-five played o'er again. 

4. I'd say we sofier and we strive 

Not less nor more as men than boya^ 
With grizzled bearda at forty-five. 

As erst at twelve in eordnroys. 
And if, in time of sacred yQufh, 

We ISarned at home to love and pray. 
Pray Heaven that early love and truth 

May never wholly piss ilway. 

5. And in the world, as in the school, 

I'd say how &te may change and shift : 
The prize be sometimes with the fool. 

The race not always to the swift. 
The string may yield, the good may fall, 

The great man be a vulgar clown, 
The knave be lifted over all. 

The kind ciist pitilfiady down. 

6. Who knows the insergtable design ? 

Blessed be He who took and gave I 
Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 

Be weeping at her darling's grave ? 
We bow to Hfiaven that willed it so, 

That dwkly ryles the fate of all. 
That sends the respite or the blow, 

That's ficee to give or to recalL 

7. This crowns his feast with wine and wit — 

Who brought him to that mirth and stato f 
His betters, see, bel&w him sit, 

Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 
Who b&de the mud from Dives' wheel 

To spHra the rags of Lazarus ? 
Come, brother, in that dust we'll kneel. 

Confessing Heaven that rules it thus. 
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■^ ■'' 8, So each uhall mourn, in life's adyiince, 
r _ -r- Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed— 

'• \ Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance, 
, -O And Idi^i^ passion nnfulfiUed. 
Amen ! — whatever fete be sent, 
.- Pray G6d the heart may kindly glow. 

Although the head with cflree be bent, 
And whitened with the winter snow. 

9. Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 

Let young and old accept their part. 
And bow before the awfiil will. 

And hefir it with an honest heart. 
Who missCT, or who wine the prize — 
Go, lose, or conquer aa you can ; 
But if you fail, or if yon rise. 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

10, A gentleman, or old or young I 
•" (Bedr kindly with my humble lays) : , y. 

/ The sacred chorus first was sung // 

Upon the firet of Christmas days : 
The shepherds heard it overhead — 
The joyful angels raised it then : 
Glory to Hgaven on high, it said. 
And peace on earth to gentle men. 
a. My s6ng, save this, is little worth ; 

I lay the weary pen aside, - iX^J^^S^ 

And wish yen health, and love, and mirth, J^^^'^'^ 
* ,, As fits the solemn Christmas-tide, 

As fits the holy Christmas birth. 

Be this, good friends, onr c&rol still — 
Be peace on earih, be peace on earth. 
To men of gentle will. TaACBBRAT.' 

■ WUltam Makepeace Thack- !□ 1811, and died in LoiidoD. Dec 
eray, an English novelist, eaaaTist, 24, 1863. He was n vSrj popnlar 
and hamoiiat, w9§ born in Calcutta writer and lecturer. 
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Abiishi 



^g^ The flguiea reter to the pages where tlie words m 
Abbey, 79. 



V-^pripiw, 



Adama, Siun'l, 35 
AddiBOu, J., 319. 
Adapt, 2J8. 
Admirable, 66. 
Addt, 68. 
Adverse, 811. 
AgiuD, 6$. 
AgCTavated, 166. 

^p[a,H.C., 1S6. 



Alley iaUon, 201. 
AtmoDer, 1S5. 
Anuzeznant, 203 
Amber, 2S3. 
Anoient, 61. 
Anderaen, H.C.,iai 
AneodoW, 107. 
Ak^I, 181. 
Angora, 168. 
Anguish, aOO. 
AnDihilaCed, 1S3. 
ATiaibilatian, £a9r 



Antelope, 201. 
Aiitiqae, SS. 
Antlur, 116. 
Antony, Mark, 3S7, 
Autre, 262. 
Anvil, !09. 
Apwtropha, 292. 
Appalling, 299. 
Apparalna, 268. 
Appsrel, 16S. 
Architoot, 295. 

Ariatoonii, no. 
Arinsda, 812. 
Arrogaaoe, 106. 
Arsenat, 78. 
Artisan, G6. 
Arta, fine, 186. 
Asia, 199. 
Assare, 69. 
AatrakhaD, 70. 
Atheiam, 330. 
Attennated, 388. 
Anot, IBS. 
Anrlcnla, £8. 
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